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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


“The chief reason for the current size of the 
budget,” said the Secretary of Commerce in a 
recent address, ‘“‘is national security—payment of 
former wars and spending to keep us out of future 
wars. The price of security and peace is not 
cheap.”” These words admirably sum up the argu- 
ments of all those, in both Democratic and Repub- 
lican ranks, who have undertaken to defend mas- 
sive spending by the national government .in 
recent years. And, of course, it is easy to cite 
figures showing that much the larger part of 
national outlays right along has been or may be 
included under the heading of defense or secu- 
rity. If these items are untouchable, or nearly so, 
then possible reduction in expenditures is strictly 
and severely limited. 


It is obviously difficult for the layman, and 
probably for members of Congress, to feel much 
confidence in their judgment about the volume 
of outlays required to supply defense and such 
security as may be had in this troubled world 
in these days of turmoil and unrest, to say noth- 
ing of imperialistic ambitions of the Kremlin. 
The present Administration has not regarded 
these expenditures as quite untouchable, and it 
is probable that we are today getting more de- 
fense per dollar spent—or at least more and bet- 
ter materiel—than at any time in recent years. 
Most observers would hesitate, we imagine, to 
make any very positive statements about the 
feasibility of further economies in this area, and 
would be even if the facts were fully before them 
as they certainly are not. 


For our part, though, we are not at all satisfied 
to leave this matter of prudence in public spend- 
ing in these terms. If it is true that in recent 
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Electronics Industry Still 
Lusty Billion Dollar Infant 


By WILLIAM H. COOLEY 
President, Television Shares Management Corporation 


In drawing the elusive extent and future promises of the 
dynamic, infant electronics industry, television fund 
President confidently expects the industry to rise from 
$11 billion to $22 billion in a decade hence with present 
significant components of communications and defense, 
while continuing to grow, to be outstripped by growing 
applications to commerce, industry and other sciences. 
From the product-mix of the industry, Mr. Cooley singles 
out electronic equipment sales to commerce and industry 
as most likely “to show greatest percentage gain in the 
next decade of any other manufacturing segment of the 
electronic field.” Suggests analysts add a new dimension 
of “rare depth” to detect the “tiny ripples which precede 
the major movements.” 


Nothing fascinates the average investor more than the 
emergence upon the market scene of a new “industry,” 
which gives promise of tremendous growth and opportu- 
nities for fabulous profits. History is 
full of examples of such new stars in 
the galaxy of industrial enterprise. 
Just so, the dynamic growth of the 
science of Electronics and its myriad 
applications throughout the economy 
has been greeted with the familiar 
fanfare of high, and sometimes all too 
blatant, acclaim as another “wonder” 
of private enterprise, replete with all 
the trappings of easily-gotten future 
rewards. I won’t argue with its 
premise, only with the blandish- 
ments which may ead investors 
down a primrose path. 

Would that the road leading the 
investor into this “promised land” 
were quite so simple, so innocent 
and so rewarding. In Electronics, as with any growth 
situation in which developments multiply almost daily, 
certain basic rules of sound investment analysis must 


Continued on page 28 
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Our American Economy: 
Strength of the Republic 


By WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, JR.* 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Stressing money as a standard of value as well as a 
medium of exchange, chief central banker maintains that 
Employment Act’s objectives, today, “can be attained 
only by understanding inflation and resisting it.” Chair- 
man Martin wants competition promoted, speculative 
excesses restrained, and dollar stabilized; credits Reserve 
System for ending unavailability of currency and credit, 
and bank reserve immobility; and states cyclical imsta- 
bility involves fiscal, budgetary and debt policies, as 
well as prudent business-financial decisions. Recounts 
importance of monetary policy, market system, interest 
rates and exchange rates, and supply-demand laws, in 
answering those wanting to make an engine of inflation 
out of the Federal Reserve System. 


One of the determinants of that course over the sweep 
ot American history has been the position we as a nation 
have taken, through our democratic 
»mrocesses, On the role and respon- 
sibilities of the government in 
economic effairs. 

Fifty years ago the United States 
was just completing its transi.ion 
from a predominantly agricultural 
country to the leading manufactur- 
ing and industrial nation of the 
world. 

Jetferson’s belief that government 
is best when it governs Jeast was 
little by little encroached upon. Yet 
the system we developed, with its 
main emphasis on the dignity of 
man’s own initiative and enterprise. 
spurred the transtormation of this W. McC. Martin, Jr. 
country from a wilderness to the 
world’s foremost industrial nation at a speed unprece- 


dented in history. Continued on page 46 


*An address by Chairman Martin before the Econemic Club of 
News York, March 12, 1957. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Economist and Research Director 


Fairlawn. N. J. 
Locke Stee! Chain Co. 


I observe that farm income has 
risen recently and that it is ex- 
pected to show a substantial gain 
this year over 1956. The e‘fect 
should be dis- 
tinctly favor- 
able to farm 
equipment se- 
curities, and I 
note, in fact, 
that they have 
been rising. 

In this con- 
nection, I 
would like to 
point out a 
remarkably 
overlooked 
situation 
which truly 
has its “light 
hidden under 
a bushel basket.” It is selling only 
seven times earnings which are 
scheduled to rise substantially 
with current plant expansion, and 
it yields over 7%. 

It is Locke Steel Chain Co., 
listed on the American Stock 
Exchange and tying in very im- 
portantly with the farm and 
machinery field through it manu- 
facture of sprocket chains, its 
principal product. The  highiv 
significant, little realized fact 
about Locke Steel Chain Co. is 
that, although it is dependent in 
large measure on the farm ma- 
chinery industry, it has been in- 
creasing its earnings each year 
throughout the period when the 
farm machine business was 
slumping and some farm machine 
companies were running a deficit. 
Thus, net income rose each year 
(fiscal year ended June 30) from 
$1.18 a share in 1953 to $1.26 in 
1954: $1.57 in 1955 and $2.15 in 
1956. With the improvement in- 
dicated for the farm machinery 
industry in 1957, earnings should 
take a substantial further upturn 
this year. 

Financial condition is strong, 
with cash and equivalent not far 
from equaling current liabilities, 
and current assets 3.6 times cur- 
rent liabilities. There are no fi- 
nancial problems — no funded 
debt, no preferred stock, just 110,- 


Peter B. B. Andrews 


000 shares of common stock, on 
which the liberal dividend of 
$1.20 annually is being paid. At 


the present price around 16, the 
stock yields 7.5%. Dividend policy 
always has generous, and 
in view of strong financial con- 
dition and excellent earnings 
trend and prospects, dividends 
are likely to be increased in 1957. 

The company faces a bright 
future, and at the present time 
is expanding through the con- 
struction of a new plant in Hunt- 
ington, Ind., without any new 
financing. The stock sold above 
30, compared with the present 
price around 16, when it was a 
smaller organization than it will 
be, with current expansion. The 
favorable factors ahead of im- 
provement in the farm machinery 
industry, better earnings, liberal 
dividends and increase likelihood, 
and plant expansion point to very 
good capital gains potentials for 
1957. I consider this a highly 
strategic holding for accounts that 
do mot require actively traded 
stocks in their portfolios. 


been 





HENRY J. LOW 
Manager, Research Department 
Bruns. Nordeman & Co. N. Y. City 
Members. New York Stock Exchange 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
first lien and refunding mortgage 
5% bonds, due 1957, currently 
selling around 51 on the New 
York Stock 
Exchange, ap- 
pear an at- 
tractive long- 
term work out 
speculation. 
The issue is 
secured by 
the entire 
property ot 
the Hudson & 
Manhattan 
Railroad Co. 
which in- 
cludes the 
fully rented 
22-story twin 
office Hudson 
Terminal Buildings at 30 and 50 
Church Street. The assessed val- 
uation of $14,200,000 on these 
buildings more than supports the 
present market value of the 
bonds. On April 1, 1957, a survey 
on ae feasible mass commuting 
evstem between New Jersey and 
New York City will be submitted 
to the Metropolitan Rapid Transit 
Commission. The latter’s final re- 
port, to be published in the fall 
of 1957, is understood to consider 
inclusion of the present Hudson & 
Manhattan system as a nucleus in 
the formation of a permanent 
mass commuter system. Further 
property sales and distribution of 
proceeds for reduction of princi- 
pal on the first mortgage bonds 
and first lien and refunding bonds 
are expected. 

Ultimate separation of the in- 
come producing real estate hold- 
ings from the deficit plagued 
vapid transit operations appears 
possible. Although the time ele- 
ment involved in these develop- 
iments is difficult to predict, I feel 
that due to the substantial under- 
lying real estate values there ex- 





Henry J. Low 


ists an unusual opportunity for 
good long-term capital gain tor 
patient holders. For those more 


speculatively inclined, considera- 
tion may be given to the purchase 
of a package consisting of the 
first lien and retunding mortgage 
9% bonds plus the adjustment in- 
come mortgage 5% bonds, cur- 
rently selling around 21 on the 
New York Stock Exchange, which 
cairy interest arrears of $772.48 
per $1,000 bond. 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad, 
in reorganization under Chapter X 
of the Bankruptcy Act since Dec. 
14, 1954, owns and operates two 
separate double tube tunnels un- 
der the Hudson River for passen- 
ger rapid transit service from 
New York City to the Erie and 
Pennsylvania Railroad stations in 
Jersey City and to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road terminal in Hoboken, N. J. 
Since the end of World War II 
rapid transit operations have- been 
plagued by a steady decline in 
the number of passengers carried 
due to increased competition from 
automobiles using the Holland 
and Lincoln Tunnels, the George 
Washington Bridge and the New 
Jersey Turnpike. Furthermore, 
operating expenses rose substan- 
tially and during the last decade 
wage rates alone more _ than 
doubled. 

Traffic of the Hudson & Man- 


hattan declined from 72,600,000 
passengers in 1945 to 37,000,000 


passengers carried in 1956. Last 
year’s passenger revenues of 56,- 
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716,000 compare with 1944 pas- 
senger revenues of $6,725,000. This 
relatively stable revenue situation 
in the face of the sharply reduced 
number of passengers transported 
is due to the increase in fare rates 
from 6c per ride in 1944 to the 
present interstate fare of 20c be- 
tween N. Y. City and Jersey City 
and Hoboken and to 40¢ on com- 
mutation tickets 


and joint op- 
erations with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Newark, N. J. 1956 


railroad operating expenses were 
$6,741,C00 compared with 1944 
railroad operating expenses of 
$4,252,000. 1956 deficit was $1,- 
350,000 as against a Icss of $1,326,- 
600 for 1955. Since 1954 traffic 
volume has held fairly steady 
and it is hoped that the declining 
trend in the number of passengers 
carried maw hea halted 

One of Hudson & Manhattan’s 


tunnels serves commuter traffic 
between downtown New York 
City at Cortlandt and Church 


Streets to Jersey City and New- 
ark, N. J. The second tunnel ccn- 
nects the Erie and Lackawanna 
terminals with Christopher Street 
from where it runs uptown to 
33rd Street and Avenue of tre 
Americas. In March 1955 the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western 
ferry between Hobcken and 
Christopher Street was closed and 
as a result there have been sig- 
nificant gains in the passenge 
load on the company’s interstate 
uptown local services. In Novem- 
ber 1956 an ICC examiner recom- 
mended abandonment cf the Erie 
Railroad’s ferry service between 
Jersey City and Chambers Sireet. 
In addition an application to dis- 
continue ferry service of the New 
York Central’s West Shore divi- 
sion from Weehawken to Manhat- 
tan is pending with the ICC. As 
20 million commuters are carried 
annually across the Hudson River 
more ferry closings, anticipated in 
the near future, should aid in a 
sizable traffic increase of the 
Hudson & Manhatian Railroad. 
Hudson & Manhattan also owns 
the 22-stery Hudson - Terminal 
Buildings at 30 and 50 Church 
Street, New York City, which are 
twin office buildings and present- 
ly fully rented. These buildirgs 
extend for two blocks from Fulcon 


Street to Cortlandt Street and 
over one-half block west of 
Church Street. Total rentable 
space includes an area of about 
1.100.000 square feet. Assessed 


valuation cf the Pudson Terminal 
Buildings is $14.200.000. These 
buildings have undergone exten- 
sive modernization and improve- 
ment during the past year. Wher- 
ever leases have expired since 
appointment of the trustee new 
contracts were drawn up under 
more advantageous terms. Other 
real estate consists of an entire 
block on the east side of Green- 
wich Street between Dey and 
Cortlandt Streets with an assessed 
valuation of $940,000. 1956 total 
gross rents from these combined 
real estate operations were $3,- 
404,000 and operating income $1i,- 
322,000 compared with 1955 total 
gross rents of $3,341,000 and oper- 
ating income of $1,252,000. 

The company is presently en- 
gaged in a major modernization 
program for its rolling. stock and 
equipment some of which is more 
than 30 years old. On Jan. 14, 
1957, the Court authorized Hudson 
& Manhattan to purchase jointly 


Continued on page 58 
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cial and Financial 


Long-Term Outlook for the 
Electronics and TV Industry 


By ALFRED C. BONI 


President, Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co., Inc., New York City 
Management and Economic Consultants 


Economic analyst sees 1957 as generally a good year for 
electronics but cautions that individual segments require special 
study. Calls it a serious mistake to judge the outlook by 
TV set production alone. Mr. Boni says industry’s tremendous 
research program assures it future defense and commercial 


markets. 


Feels commercial electronics products may advance 


sharply in 1958 and that criterion for economic judgment 
should be distribution of a firm’s sales between TV, defense 
and commercial products. 


Discussions of the electronics 
industry and its outlook are often 
open to serious misconstruction, 
because the industry itself is enor- 
mously diver- 
sified with 
respect to 
both products 
and markets 
served, and 
because there 
is no general 
agreement on 
what is and 
what is not 
part of the in- 
dustry. There 
is at present 
no “ official ” 
statistical cov- 
erage of the 
industry, ei- 
ther by government or by private 
agencies. At one end of its range, 
the electronics industry merges 
into electrical machinery; at the 
other end, into atomic energy 

Different definitions of the in- 
dustry thus yield very different 
estimates of its aggregate size, and 
of its outlook for short-term and 
long-term growth. By the same 
token, the particular field of spe- 
cialization of individual compa- 
nies within the electronics area 
colors their investment outlook. 

By one definition of the indus- 
try, its aggregate volume in 1956 
was slightly over $10 billion. This 
definition includes black and white 
and color TV for domestic use; 
radios, phonographs and_ rec- 
ords; commercial and government 
(mainly military) applications of 
television, radio, electronic con- 
trols and electronic calculating 
and data processing: radio and 
television broadcasting: and serv- 
ice and installation costs associ- 





Alfred C. Boni 


ated with all of the foregoing 
equipment. What is noteworthy 


about this definition is that con- 
sumer television volume alone ac- 
counts for less than 20% of the 
total. For the longer term, and 
perhaps also for 1957, it would be 
a serious mistake to judge ihe 
electronics outlook on the basis of 
TV set production. The industry's 
tremendous participation in re- 
search, both for national defense 
and commercial markets, is assur- 
ance that a continuous develop- 
ment of new products and serv- 
ices will continue in the future. 

For 1957, the industry’s outlook, 
in general is good. But as in 1956, 
the separate outlooks for indivi- 
dual segments of the industry are 
distinctly different, and require 
separate examination. 


Defense Electronics Demand 


Government spending for clec- 
tronic equipment is clearly in a 
pionounced uptrend that will con- 
tinue thorughout the 1950’s — in 
fect, as long as international rela- 
tions remain even remotely near 
their present level of tensions. De- 


fense Department spending for 
guided missiles, for automatic 
control and firing mechanisms, 


and for communication and detec- 
tion equipment has been in an up- 
trend ever since 1950—even dur- 
ing the period of the sharp de- 
cline in total armament spending 
in the two years following the 
end of the Korean war. For some 
years, the annual increments to 
dollar volume of military elec- 
tronics equipment was small; they 
are not substantial, and will re- 
main so. 

Military electronics business is 
not particularly profitable, since 
government procurement special- 
ists, under pressure to restrain 
expenditures, are bargaining hard. 
Moreover, the government, in its 
electronics programs as well as in 
atomic energy, is aware that in- 
dividual corporations in the field 
are intensely anxious to stay in it, 
and those not in it are equally 
anxious to get in, because of the 
enormous new-product potential- 
ities and production know - how 
which are the rewards of working 
on the scientific frontier of elec- 
tronics research. 

The assured uptrend in defense 
ordering and deliveries is thus a 
more significant influence’ on 
sales than on current earnings. 
However, sales volume in this 
area of the erectronics business 
should be treated by investors 
(and is now being so treated) as 
an important technological ad- 
vantage in the race to develop and 


exploit new non-military appli- 
cations of electronics. In any 
event, earnings on military busi- 


ness should be moderately higher 
in 1957 than in 1956. 


Commercial Electronics Business 

For the electronic products sold 
to business on capital account, the 
short-term outlook is somewhat 
less favorable than in 1956, but 
nonetheless good. In the fields of 
business machinery. factory auto- 
mation and control, data process- 
ing and computation, electronics 
is clearly a growth industry, and 
one that is in a relatively early 
stage of growth. Closed circuit 
television, both in its industrial 
applications and as an executive 
tool, has been estimated to be 


Continued on page 40 
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Steel Industry’s 





Prospect and 


Blueprinting Tomorrow's World 


By T. F. PATTON* 


President, Republic 


Third largest steel producer | 


» Steel Corporation 


ooks into the industry’s 1957 


prospects and discerns good first half, third quarter dip, and 


fourth quarter rise with year’s 


operating rate about 90% of 


newly increased capacity—despite inventory readjustments— 


or, steel ingot production appr 


coaching 120 million tons. Mr. 


Patten offers a three-part formula, involving labor’s accept- 


ance of only its fair share of 
higher productivity, continued 


those gains achieved through 
industry-government coopera- 


tion, and accelerated research efforts, designed to assure 
continuation of past decade’s unprecedented progress into the 
next. Discusses corporate principles, objectives, and advises 


purchasing agents on 


For the short-range view, I feel 
reasonably optimistic. I expect 
that the tirst half of 1957 will be 
good, with a probable dip in the 
third quarter, 
followed by a 
rise toward 
the end of the 
year. The op- 
erating rate 
for the year 
will probably 
average about 
90% of the 
steel indus- 
try’s newly 
increased Cca- 
pacity. Some 
inventory re- 





adjustment is a 

taking place, T. F. Patton 
but demand is 

continuing at a high rate, and 
steel ingot production for 1957 


may approach 120 million tons. 


Republic’s shipments in Janu- 
ary were the best for any January 
in the company’s history. For the 
year as a whole, we expect to ship 
more steel than we did in 1956. 


Long-Range View 

But it is the longer-range view 
that I want to discuss with you 
today. Let me hasten to add that 
I am no prophet, and I am not 
going to burden you with a mass 
of statistics, charts and projec- 
tions. Instead, I want to talk of 
some of the seeds we have sown, 
and of the harvest we can reap 
if we are wise. 

The past decade has been a re- 
markable one. We have seen the 
development of the atom as a 
weapon of terror and destruction; 
as a fuel of awesome power: as 
a tool of unguessable versatility 


for the chemist, the doctor and 
for industrv. 
We have seen the flickering 


screen of the television set grow- 
ing steady and clear, bringing the 
world into the living room. ; 

In aviation we have seen the 
sound barrier brushed aside, the 
heat barrier penetrated, and now 





*An eddress by Mr. Patton before the 
National Purchasing Agents Association, 
Cleveland, Feb. 21, 1957. 





their responsibilities. 


we stand poised on the brink of 
space, leaving behind a clutte! 
of broken speed records and out- 
dated predictions. 

We have seen the GNP vyard- 
stick, in 1956 dollars. elevated 
from a rate of $291 billion in 


1946 to over $412 billion for 1956, 
and steel capacity climb from 91.9 
million tons to 133.5 million 
in) the same period. 


tons 


These are noteworthy achieve- 
ments, and they are only a quick 
sampling of a remarkable decade. 
Sut I think they pale in signifi- 
cance in comparison with another 
achievement of this era. In the 
decade since the end of the war, 
American businessmen, scientists 
and engineers, teamed with ihe 
skilled craftsmen who operate our 
machines of production, have 
learned that our economy can 
function safely at a high level in 
peacetime as well as in war. They 
have learned that the same vision 
and courage that have led us to 
victory in three wars can also lead 
us at breath-taking speed toward 
higher productivity and a higher 
standard of living. 

The massed desires of popula- 
tions for the material things of 
life have historically been held in 
check by the shortage of goods 
and services. Through the cen- 
turies there has been a slow and 
sporadic improvement as indus- 
try has applied scientific dis- 
covery to the business of produc- 
tion. 

But this century has seen a 
terrific acceleration of the rate 
of progress, and the past decade 
has broken all records, forced us 
to revise our estimate of the po- 
tential growth of our economy. 
Read the forecasts of the econo- 
mists in 1946 and 1947. The world 
we live in today is not the world 
they foresaw. It is a disappoint- 
ing world, in that we have not 
achieved peace. It is a richly 
gratifying-world in- that we have 
exceeded nearly every economic 
goal we set for ourselves at the 
war's end. 

What will that tomorrow bring? 
I don’t know; I would not pre- 
sume to guess. But I know this: 
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decade to 


the 


In the 

continue 
progress 
past 


come we can 
sweeping curve’ of 
we have made in the 
decade. We can remedy our 
past mistakes: we can rebuild 
weak areas in our economy— 
ranpower, education. health, 
housing; we can hope to achieve 
goals in 1967 that a prewar econ- 
omist would have thought imprac- 
tical for the year 2000. We can 
do these things if we satisfy three 
necessary conditions. 


Formula for Centinued Progress 

The first condition that we 
continue to enjoy a cooperative 
relationship between industry and 
vovernment. We must have this 
cooperation, because business and 
government have become so 
thorougly interdependent their 
policies must evolve together, and 
their problems must be solved to 
the common good. 

For example, industry must 
bear its share of the tax burden, 
but government through its tax 


is 


laws must not undermine indus- 
try’s ability to expand to meet 
the growing needs of the popu- 
lation. 

The second condition hat we 
accelerate our endeavors the 
field of research. Science and en- 
vineering hold the key to tech- 
nological progress. and technol- 
ogy, in turn, is the doorway to 
greater productivity of better 
goods and services. 

From all that I can see, industry 


is increasingly aware of the prac- 
tical value of research. Estimates 
of the amount of money spent an- 
nually for industrial research 
vary widely, but in 1951 the total 
was probably under $1 billion. By 
1953 it has probably reached $2.2 
billion, and in 1956 a figure in 
the vicinity of $3.5 billion. The 
actual figures are hard to pin 
down, but the trend is sharply 
upward, and this trend is likely 
to continue, to the great good of 
the country. 

The third condition is that we 
succeed in convincing labor that 
it is to their interest, to the in- 
terest of the economy. and to the 
interest of the public to limit the 
rise in employment costs to a fair 
shere of gains achieved through 
higher productivity. If we do not 
succeed in this, we will wind up 
in an inflationary § spiral that 
could severely damage che econ- 


omy. 
For the past 15 years in the 
steel industry, labor costs have 


been rising much faster than pro- 
ductivity. In one of the great 
steel companies that has made a 
study of the problem, labor costs 
during the 15-year period have 
increased at an average rate of 
8°% compounded annually . each 
year, while productivity increased 
at the rate of only 2%. I am 
glad to say, incidentally, that in 
the three-year contract we ne- 
gotiated last summer the average 
annual wage increase was reduced 
to 6%. 

This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, for the only true gain to the 
workman, the only true increase 
in the standard of living, must 
come from increased productivity. 
The gap between this increase in 
productivity and the increase in 
labor costs is nothing but infla- 
tion, no matter how it is camou- 
flaged by economic double talk. 

These are important “ifs,” and 
I grant you they will be hard to 
meet. But if they can be met— 
and I think they can—the poten- 
tial rewards are somewhat stag- 
gering. I think it might be in- 
teresting to stop here, for a mo- 
ment, and do a little blue sky 
daydreaming. What are some 
goals we can hope to achieve in 
the decade ahead? 

Half-Trillion Economy 
By the middle ’60s we can break 


through the economic “sound bar- 
rier” into the almost mythical 


region beyond the _ half-trillion 
dollar economy. In human terms, 


Continued on page 44 
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Educating Investors on Merits 
Of Over-the-Counter Securities 


By FRANK DUNNE* 
Chairman of Committee on Public Relations 
New York Security Dealers Association 
Proprietor, Dunne & Co., New York City 


Over-the-counter industry as a whole is urged by Mr. Dunne 

to help the N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. educate the public 

on the profitable investment opportunities in the Over-the- 

Counter Market since “the job . . . is too big for... [the] 
association to undertake alone.” 


It is 31 years since the New 


York Security Dealers Association 
was organized. During all of those 
years, 


endeavored to 
further the 
interests of 
the investing 
public, and 

he securities 
industry in 
general. We 
have given 
generously of 
our knowledge 
at all times— 
to raise the 
standards of 
the securities 
business—and 
to further the 


we have 





Frank Dunne public in- 
terest. 

During 1956 this Association 

again conducted an advertising 


campaign in the New York news- 
papers, in an effort to acquaint 
the public with the workings of, 
and the opportunities for profit- 
able investment in the vast Over- 
the-Counter Market. The cost of 
that campaign was out of all pro- 
portion to our membership base 
but, judging from the large public 
response, we feel that the money 
wes well spent, and it proved 
among other things, that there 
is a crying need to educate the 
public regarding the Over-the- 
Counter Market. The job, how- 
ver. is too big for this Association 
to undertake alone. It is a job for 
the Over-the-Counter industry as 
a whole, and leaders in the busi- 
ness in other parts of the nation 
should examine the problem with 
the view to an organized effort 
to tell the Over-the-Counter story 
to the public. This could well re- 
sult in expansion of their business. 


Public Protection Measures 


It might also interest you to 
know that in December of last 
year the New York Security Deal- 
ers Association adopted two 
amendments to its constitution re- 
lating to qualifications for mem- 
bership. One amendment requires 
all member firms to have mem- 
bership in a national association 
as provided for in the 1934 Act 
as amended, and the other re- 
quires all member firms to carry 
a brokers securities blanket bond. 
These measures make for greater 
protection for the investing public, 
and provide an added safety fac- 
tor for broker-dealers and banks 
who do business with our members. 


This Association was the first 
group of Over-the-Counter deal- 
ers to recognize the benefits of 
self-regulation. We therefore did 
not hesitate to support the Maloney 
Act that amended the Securities 
Exchange Act to permit the for- 
mation of national] associations for 
self-regulation. 

I know some of us find regula- 
tion of our business irksome at 
times, or at least consider it so 
However, I am sure we are all in 
agreement, that because of Fed- 
eral regulation, the securities in- 
dustry today occupies a firm and 
respected place in the minds of 
tne public—and we in the business 
continue to prosper. 

This Association participated in 
the proceedings that led to the 


*A talk by Mr. Dunne before the 3ist 
Arnual Dinner of New York Security 
Dealers Assn., New York City, March 
8, 1957. 





enactment of the Securities Act of 
1933, and ever since that time, we 
have cooperated continuously wita 
the Committees of Congress, the 
SEC and the NASD, and we pledge 
ourselves to continue to do so 
whenever possible. 


Mason & Lee Formed 
In Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, Va.— Mason & 
Lee, Inc., is 
being formed 
with offices in 
the Peoples 
Nations 
Bank Build- 
ing. Principals 
are Walter 
Mason, Au- 
brey Mason, 
and Burton P. 
Lee. 

Mr. Lee will 
be in charge 
of a branch 
office to be 





located in the Walter G. Mason 
C630 83 24 
American Bank Blidg., Roanoke. 


All were previously with Scott, 
Horner & Mason. 


Rejoins Securities Inc. 
(Special to Trt PrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—James F. Rey- 
nolds has rejoined the staff of 
Securities, Inc., Farmer’s Union 
Building. 'He has recently been 
with United Investors, Inc. 


Walston Adds to Staff 


(Special to Txr FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Strate C. Yea- 
nos has been added to the staff 
of Walston & Co., Inc., Mile High 
Center. He was previously with 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


With Alm, Kane Co. 


(Special to Tee FrnaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I1l.—Charles A. Pol- 
acek is now with Alm, Kane, 
Rogers & Co., 39 South La Salle 
Street. 
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Observations... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 














IMPACT OF DEFENSE SPENDING 
AND ITS POSSIBLE CUT-BACK 


Steck Market Interpretation 


“Suggestion by Eisenhower of 
Possibte Budget Cuts Has Bear- 
ish Influence. ... What impetus 
was required yesterday appar- 
ently came from President Ei- 
senhower’s statement that the 
Government’s spending program 
was under study and that pos- 
sible cuts might be discovered.” 


This caption and lead to a major 
newspaper’s account cf last Thurs- 
day's declining stock market ses- 
sion, following the attribution of 
the previous 
market reac- 
tions to the 
news of the 
expanded 
budgetary 
programs, 
highlights the 
con tradictions 
in the invest- 
ment commu- 
nity’s current- 
ly professed 
deductions. 

Likewise, 
the complexi- 
ties in calcu- 
lating the 
broad cconomic effects of a spend- 
ing cut-back are illustrated in this 
week’s expert testimony before 
the Senate Disarmament subcom- 
mittee on ‘the effects of a possible 
reduction in the defense budget by 
an across-the-board cut of 50%.” 

Reserve Board Chairman Mar- 
tin, citing the several imponder- 
ables, as the cut’s timing, the con- 
current state of the economy, the 
country’s needs for housing, roads, 
and schools, and the labor force 
available, concludes that the tran- 
sition could be made without dis- 
location through diversion. of 
manpower and materials to. pri- 
vate consumption or other public 
uses—with the proviso that able 
management be used. 

An accompanying memorandum 
by the Reserve Board’s Division 
ef Research and Statistics, submit- 
ted by the Chairman, traces in 
detail the post-Korean cut-backs 
in expenditures and manpower. 
While finding that defense spend- 
ing has contributed little to the 
rise in activity since mid-1954 and 
agreeing that reductions in Fed- 
eral taxation through disarma- 
ment savings would bring about 
expansion of private spending. 
Mr. Martin’s staff at the same time 
stresses its belief in the impor- 


A. Wilfred May 
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ANNOUNCING 


tance of available prompt govern- 
ment action to meet broad dislo- 
cations such as an unemployment 
rise. 

Gerhard Colm, of the National 
Planning Association and formerly 
associated wita President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, also ad- 
dressing the Committee, while 
agreeing that American prospcrity 
does not rest on high ‘armament 
expenditures, warns that the 
needed compensatory inerease in 
private domestic investments—in- 
cluding business investment and 
residential construction — cannot 
be expected to occur automati- 
cally; and concluded with an ear- 
nest plea for advance planning 
“within and without the govern- 
ment.” 


Spending’s tmvortance Discounted 

Prevalent belief that American 
prosperity rises with an increase 
in government defense spending 
and falls with a decrease rcceived 
a thorough demolition at the hands 
of Mr. Henry Hazlitt in a state- 
ment given to the Senate subcom- 
mittee Wednesday (March 13). He 
showed that the relevant tax- 
spend and Keynesian philosovhy 
are unsupportable from either 
theory or experience. 

A major reason for the persist- 
ence of the public’s notion that 
the prosperity of the economy de- 
pends on the volume of defense 
orders he attributes to John May- 
nard Keynes. Specifically, he cites 
Keynes’ contentions that low-in- 
come people spend their entire 
incomes while the people with 
high incomes do not: that the in- 
come that is “spent” helps busi- 
ness, while the income that is 
“saved” leaves business stagnant: 
and that while the rich “save” 
their income, they do not “invest” 
all that they save, but “hoard” it 
mysteriously. Hazlitt points out 
that actually “hoarding” or non- 
spending by people in the higher 
income brackets is not continuous 
but occurs only toward the bottom 
of the business cycle. 

The long-term economic effects 
of an armament cut would be 
entirely good. Not only would 
there be a compensatory substi- 


tution of goods and services that 
raise the standard of living; but 
reducing the burden of taxation 
would increase the incentives to 
production throughout the econ- 


Continued on page 58 
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We Must Stop Government’s 
“Game of Give and Take’ 


By H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR.* 
President, United States Rubber Company 


Mr. Humphreys states he is “beginning to get the feeling that 
our new administration has discovered in the back of a closet 


in the White House the old hat 


worn by previous Administra- 


tions and has found that it fits” in castigating “new turn 


tewards reckless spending,” 


huge national debt, inflation, 


runaway welfare plans, threatened controls, and, most im- 


portantly, our tax load. While 


believing Americans have the 


right to have as much government as the majority wants, 
the U. S. Rubber head contends they should fully understand 


the facts of “the government’s 


game of give and take,” and 


calls upon business publications to help carry the story to the 


people so they can act more 


intelligently in choosing free 


opportunity and growth, or economic decline and welfare state. 


Four years ago last September 
- I appealed to the next 
President — whoever he might be 
—to get us 
back on the 
path to free 
opportunity. I 
urged the next 
President to 
judge every 
proposal in 
the light of 
what is good 
for the Amer- 
ican people, 
rather than 
what is good 
for certain 
groupsor 
what makes 
good politics. I was accused ot 
making a political talk. 


Wearing an “Old Hat” 





H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 


Since then we have had a 
change of Administration. For a 
time there seemed to be con- 
siderable improvement. And I 


want to say right here that I do 
not question one bit the sincerity 
or integrity of our leaders in 
Washington. But lately there have 
been many signs that the problem 
of big government promises and 
big government spending are still 
with us. I am beginning to get 
the feeling that our new Admin- 
istration has discovered in the 
back of a closet in the White 
House the old hat worn by pre- 
vious Administrations and has 
found that it fits. 


Public Should Know 

Since I believe first in freedom, 
I believe in the right of the 
American people to have as much 
government as the majority of 
them want. But I also believe 
they have a right to know what 
they are letting themselves in 
for. They have a right to under- 


stand what each individual has 
to give up—both in money and 


in freedom of choice—in order to 
have big government. 

[ am convinced that the average 
citizen has no idea who pays for 
big governments and how much. 
And the government has not 
taken much pains to tell him. 

There is one important truth 
that people just don’t seem to 
understand. It is this: The gov- 
ernment produces nothing. What- 
ever it spends for people, it must 
take from people in taxes. More 
than that, whenever the govern- 
ment gives a service to people, it 
rust at the same time take away 
from the people the right to pro- 
vide and cecide for themselves. 

Furthermore, the 
takes from the same people it 
gives to. Corporations can’t pay 
taxes. Neither can storekeepers 
or garages or hotels or laundries 
or anyone else who is in business. 
They can only collect taxes. Only 
people can pay taxes. And the 
“little” people pay most of them. 
There is no wavy to avoid it. 

You know all this well 


government 


as as 





*An address by Mr. Humphreys betore 
the Annual Meeting of Asseciated Busi- 
ness Publications, New York City, March 

“%, 1937. 


I do. And the government knows 
it, too—or should. But have we 


yet faced up to how important it 
is to every citizen that he under- 
stand it, too? And what are we 
aoing to see that he coes under- 
stand it? 

I believe that a failure to un- 
derstand this basic truth — that 
the government can give only 
what it takes away—today threat- 
ens our future economic progress 
—in fact our whoie way of life. 

Pcople’s failure to understand 
makes the vovernment think it 
has to do more and spend more 
to meet the desires of the people. 
In other words, our government 
leadership is being pushed from 
behind. It reasons that if the 
majority of people seem to want 
the government to go on giving 
and taking, the people really un- 
derstand the consequences. 

The failure to understand that 
what the government takes has to 
come from the people, not from 
business profits, tend to pit gov- 
ernment against business. It also 
pits business against labor, farm- 
ers against city dwellers, rich 
against poor. 


Drains Our Vitality 


This misunderstanding has 
placed a tremendous drain on the 
vitality of our free opportunity 


system. Unless something is done 
about it and soon, there is no tell- 
ing how long it will take to 
achieve the truly fabulous oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead of us — or 
if we ever shall. 

The government sets a good 
table. The food looks good and 


the supply often seems unlimited. 
But let’s exercise restraint and 
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push ourselves away before we 
get economic: indigestion, 

At this point you are probably 
asking: “Well what can we do 
about it?” I say we can do this: 
We can accept it as the greatest 
challenge that business and the 
business press has ever had. We 
can keep driving this story home 
in every possible way. And, if 
we in business should lag, it is 
up to you to Keep reminding and 
heunding us about it. If govern- 
ment won’t do it, business and 
the business press must. 

As for business, it can recognize 
that it is not blameless. It, too, 
keeps trving to grind its own axe 
in Washington. When competition 
gets tough, it would like to have 
government set minimum prices. 
Some businessmen would like to 
wash their hands of labor disputes 
and have the government settle 
them. Lately we have heard that 
home builders are blaming gov- 
ernment money policy for the de- 
cline in the housing market and 
are suggesting that the govern- 
ment put controls on credit and 
provide direct housing loans to 
the tune of billions of dollars. 


When Business Joins the Game 


When businessmen start to join 
in the government game of give 
and take, it is high time that they 
stop and take a careful look at 
what the game is getting them 
into. and all Americans with them. 

Above all, we must keep the 
individual in mind. We must think 
and act in his interest and from 
his point of view. 

Neither business nor business 
publications exist except to serve 
the individual. Business is made 
up of people—people who invest 
savings, people who supply ma- 
terials, people who produce goods 
and people who buy them. A cor- 
poration is no more than an agent 
to fulfill the needs and wants of 
these people. When a_ business 
succeeds in doing this it grows; 
when it does not it fails. 

So what we need to do is to 
focus the spotlight on how the 
average individual is affected by 
the government’s game of give and 
take. Let me mention five things 
the government is doing to the 
individual. 


What the Government Is Doing 


Number one: The genesis of 
our trouble today is excessive 
government spending. In his latest 
budget message, the President has 
asked Congress for $71.8 billion 
to spend during the year begin- 
ning this coming July 1. That is 


Continued on page 36 
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McANDREW & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


announces the election of 


. TUCKER 


as President 


Alexander McAndrew having retired trom 
active executive responsibilities, has been 
elected Chairman of the Board of Directors 


and continues with the corporation. 
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In Investment Field 





Mar. 18-20, 1957 (Chicago, Ill.) 
American Bankers Association 
11th National Instalment Credit 
Conference, 


Miarch 27-28, 1957 (Chicago, Hl.) 
Central States Group Invest- 
ment Bankers Association an- 
nual conference at Drake Hotel. 


April 21-23, 1957 (Dallas, Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers’ Association annual 
meeting at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 


April 26, 1957 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York 21st annual dinner at 
the Waldorf Astoria 


May 6-7, 1957 (Richmond, Va.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Jefferson Hotel. 


jMay 8-11, 1957 (White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.) 

Investment Bankers Association 
Spring meeting at the Green- 
brier Hotel. 

iffay 19-23, 1957 (Cleveland, Ohio) 
National Convention of Invest- 
ment Analysts Societies. 


-une 11-14, 1957 
Investment Dealers’ Association 
ot Canada Convention at Jasper 
Park Lodge, Alberta, Canada. 


June 13-14, 1957 (Cincinnati, 
Ohto) 

Cincinnati Municipal Bond 
Dealers Group annual spring 
party at Sheraton Gibson and 
the Maketewah Country Club. 

June 14, 1957 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York annual field day at West- 
chester Country Club and Beach 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


June 19-20, 1957 (Minneapolis- 
St. Paul) 
Twin City Bond Club annual 
outing and picnic with cocktail 
party at Hote] Nicollet June 19 
and an all day sports program 
at the White Bear Yacht Club, 
White Bear Lake, Minn. June 20. 


Dept. 25-27, 1957 (Santa Barbara, 
Cal.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
Fall Meeting at Santa Barbara 
Biltmore. 

Oct. 7-8, 1957 (San Francisco, Cal.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


Oct. 10-11, 1957 (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors meet- 
ing at Beverly Hills Hotel. 

Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at 
the Homestead. 
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CHARLES CHURCH RIGGS 


1872 — 1957 


An intimate character sketch of deceased Chair- 
man of the 99 Wall St., N. Y., nationally known 
sugar brokerage house of Lamborn & Co. 

“The strife is over, the battle done, 
The victory of life is won: 
The song of triumph has begun. 
Alleluia!” 

If the writer of these lines was asked to name one of 
the men who in his estimation most nearly typified the 
sugar industry and its ramifications, his choice would be 
Charles C. Riggs — the late Chairman of Lamborn & Co. 
and also Chairman of Lamborn & Riggs 
at 99 Wall Street, this city, who died March 
4th of a heart attack after a long illness 
at his South Orange, N. J., home. 

Mr. Charles C. Riggs spent most of 
his business life in Wall Street circles and 
was well known in the sugar trade for his 
probity and high ethical standards. 

In his earlier years, Mr. Riggs edited 
the ‘“‘Commercial Epitome’’—a_ weekly 
review of commodities in “The Commer- 
cial & Financial Chronicle” similar to 
“The Chronicle’s” present “State of Trade” 
department. As a reporter, he covered the 
sugar and coffee markets for the ‘Journal 
of Commerce” during the same period that he edited “The 
Chronicle’s” commodities column. 

It was the year 1906 when Mr. Riggs joined Lamborn 
& Co., the national sugar brokerage firm — in whose in- 
terest he opened a branch office in Havana, Cuba, ih 1912, 
and in 1920 he became head of Lamborn’s raw sugar de- 
partment. Later Mr. Riggs was appointed Vice-President, 
President, Vice-Chairman and finally Chairman of the 
Board of Lamborn & Co. from 1935 to date. He later or- 
ganized the firm of Lamborn, Riggs & Co. in 1940 to deal 
in sugar futures. 





Cc. €. Riggs 


From 1927 to 1935, inclusive, Mr. Riggs served as a 
member of the Board of Managers of the New York Coffee 
& Sugar Exchange. 


Mr. Riggs’ Lovable Characteristics 

In every sense of the word, C. C. Riggs was a self- 
made man who came up the hard way before he attained 
the peak of success in the sugar field. In any appraisal of 
his long and useful life and character. it should be said 
that he was a 100 per cent American, possessing an en- 
gaging and friendly personality. His integrity. simplicity 
and sincerity were outstanding evidences of his character 
and he was regarded as a big man physically, mentally and 
spiritually, and he was known to manifest a warm, per- 
sonal and sympathetic interest in his fellow man. Dis- 
tinctly masculine in character, sentiments, opinions and 
action, Mr. Riggs was a ‘man’s man” both in manner, 
speech and preferences. Mr. Riggs was a man of deep 
religious feeling and convictions and like Abraham Lincoln 
he was a firm believer in the rights of property and besides 
that he was a strong advocate of the efficacy of the cor- 
porate form of business organization to which he attributed 
our Country’s wonderful enterprises, development and 
growth, making U. S. A. the leading Country in the 
world today. 

Besides being a staunch forward-lookina American, 
Mr. Riggs patriotically placed his country’s interests 
FIRST and considered our international relations on an 
equitable plane of “do for others what the would do 
for you!” His personal standards and relationships in life 
were strictly encompassed in the framework of the Ten 
Commandments and the Gelden Rule. 

Born in Brooklyn 84 years ago, Mr. Riggs was in 
every respect a gentleman of the old school who lived his 
long business and family life in accordance with the 
highest Christian principles. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Sheridan R. Smith. 
a married son —- Charles Russell Riggs — and his brother, 
William D. Riggs, who for over 50 years was “The Chron- 
icle’s” Wall Street representative and Business Manager. 

In Charles Church Riggs, Wall Street and the Sugar 
Industry have lost one of their most gallant exponents, and 
his family and Country, both of which he loved with such 
deep devotion —a Valiant Soul. — A. W., March 7, 1957. 
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Total industrial production for the country at large in the 
period ended on Wednesday of last week held close to the level 
of the preceding week and moderately exceeded the comparable 
1956 week’s output. 

Slight production increases in lumber, paperboard and food 
processing industries tended to offset fractional declines in the 
output of steel, electric power and petroleum. 


Carloadings 
Retail Trade 
Commodity Price Index 
Food Price Index 




















A decrease of 3% in initial claims for unemployment insur- 
ance was reported in the latest week with fractional declines 
noted when compared with the like period a year ago. 

Fewer layoffs were noted in the construction, lumbering and 
anparel industries. Clainis fell most noticeably in Missouri, North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Employment rose by 600,000 in the month ending in mid- 
February, a joint report by the United States Departments of 
Commerce and Labor disclosed. Unemployn.ent remained about 
the same as in mid-January. 

The job figures, announced by the Commerce and Labor 
Departments, placed February employment at 63,200,000 a record 
for that month. The increase over mid-January occurred mainly 
in agricultural employment and among self-employed workers, 
the Government noted. 

The agencies reported that the February job increase “was 
comparatively large for this time of year,’ the February gain 
being partly a recovery from an ‘“‘unusually large” drop of 1,700,- 
000 in employment in mid-January, attributed chiefly to bad 
weather in January. 

February unemployment totaled approximately 3,100,000 or 
4.7% ot the labor force, the Departments stated. This was only 
slightly below the 3,200,000 unemployed a month earlier. 

Personal income rose toa record rate of $335,200,000,600 yearly 
in January, the United States Department of Commerce reported. 
This was $1,200,000,000 above the previous high in December and 
$18,500,000,000 above the yearly pace in January, 1956. The gain 
took place despite a $500,000,000 decline in manufacturing payrolls 
from December to January, the Department noted. 


In the steei market this week, “The Iron Age,” national 
metalworking weekly, reports that steel users are making the 
most of the shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s market by shonvping 
around and buying from the closest mills to save treight charges. 
Further, they are placing orders with the mill that can offer the 
best delivery. This show of independence is going on even among 
light plate users, this trade weekly notes. 

The mills are taking a realistic approach to tne changing 
market situation. Their business is still healthy and there are 
signs this week that demand for sheets is about to improve. But 
for the first time in months they’re selling nard. The ones that 
can are using the tie-in sale with good effect and are offering 
tonnages of still-tight preducts to the customer who takes some 
of the easier-to-get items. 

Steel order volume has been slightly better in the past week 
and it looks as though May or perhaps Avril will be the turning 
point in sheets and strip. At least that’s ithe way order books 
at some mills are shaping up, continues this trade authority. 

Hedging against an expected general steel price boost in 
July will help bolster demand for other steel products in the 
second quarter, but many steel users are still bent on cutting 
inventories to the bone, even to the danger point. A large auto- 
maker is shooting for a 20-day inventory, including steel en route 
from the mills. Cutting inventory too low got an auto crankshaft 
supplier into a jam last week when his major supplier was unable 
to deliver because of a mill breakdown. Fortunately, another 
mill came to the rescue, concludes “The Lron Age.” 

February retail sales declined $700,000,000 from the previous 
month but topped the like month a year earlier by $500,000,000, 
the United States Department of Commerce reported. 

The department’s preliminary report on February retail trade 
said sales totaled $14,200,000,000. This compared with sales of 
$14,900,000,000 in January and $13,700,000,000 in February of 1956. 

The nation’s new car sales during the Feb. 21-28 period shot 
to the highest level in seven months, heralding the awaited Spring 
market upturn. 

“Ward’s Automotive Reports” said that domestic dealers re- 
tailed an average of 21.700 new cars daily at the end of February 
for an impressive 15% increase over mid-month. It gave the indus- 
trv its best selline rate since the 1956 high of 22,110 was recorded 
during the June 21-30 period last year. 

Considering the too-even pace of car sales thus far in 1957, 
the statistical agency said, the Feb. 21-28 upsurge injects a note 
ot promised stability into factory production. For the April-June 
period, output has been scheduled upwards of 15% over the com- 
parable 1956 level. 

Because the sales upturn was distributed and not concentrated 
at one or tWo Car Manes, it also indicates a iiealthy tenor of the 
domestic auto market. 

“Ward’s said the industry’s new car inventory increase in 
February ran at only about half of the January increment, putting 
the March 1 new car stockpile on a day’s supply basis substantially 
under year-ago levels. 

In keeping with the strong tempo, according to “Ward's,” the 
auto industry lifted its production schedule to 141,393 cars last 
week from. 140,362 in the preceding week in United States plants 


Continued on page 47 
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TV Screenings 


By iRA U. COBLEIGH 


Enterprise Economist 


Beaming in on a current view of 


entertainment electronics with 


particular reference to programs and profitability. 


This is not going to be a 90- 
minute spectacular; rather it will 
be a rapid twirling of the finan- 
cially slanted dials in order to 
glean, if pos- 
sible, dvnamic 


or significant 
future trends 


in TV, and to 
single out cor- 
porate units.in 
this industry 
that appeal, 
with demon- 
strable iogic, 
to -v.1 d-e.0- 
minded equity 
investors in 
today’s mar- 
ket. 

Over the 
years televi- 
sion has more 
than livea up to its billing. Post- 
war, it indeed materialized as one 
of the most animate and sure-fire 
growth industries in our entire 
economic orbit: and _ production 
and sales techniques were so ef- 
fective that, by 1956 in Chicago, 
there were more television sets 
than bathtubs! (That’s what we’ve 
always liked — nice clean enter- 
tainment.) 





lra U. Cobleigh 


TV has indeed zoomed. In 1946 
there were, at most, 12,000 TV sets 
to look at in the U.S., and stations 
and prov’rams were, relatively, 
oases in an electronic Sahara. 
Now, 11 vears later, there are 37,- 
750,000 TV sets tuned in to over 
405 stations. There is distilled ad- 
vertisine enlightenment propelled 
by about $1,100.600.000 to be spent, 
in 1957, in sight-and-sought prod- 
uct persuasion running from Harry 
and Bert Piel, Ed Sullivan °nd his 
Big M. through Chiquita Banana 
and Gillette’s athletes to the ma- 
ture institutional intonation of 
General Electric: ‘Progress is our 
most important product.” 


Now we'd be silly to suggest 
‘that all this forward motion in TV 
has been spread evenly among 
suppliers, or could continue in rate 
of profit and progress indefinitely 
without a slow-down. Quite the 
contrarv. 19568 was to a number 
of major enterprises what the dip- 
Jlomats might call an “agonizing 
re-appraisal.” 1956, on the record, 
was troublesome to set manufac- 
turers not so much in resnect to 
gross business as in profit mar- 
gins. At the 1956 year-end, unsold 
TV sets stood at an all-time high. 
True, a lot of this inventory was 


in portables (which cost. less); 
nevertheless the visible fact re- 
mained that big sets were not 


clamore’ for. portables to create 
2 (or 3) set homes had not been 
acclaimed (and acauired) at the 
honed-for rate, and color sets had 


turned out to be. in the current 
vernacular, “nuttin’ but a houn’ 
dog.” 


Now all this is by no means de- 
signed to be a chronicle of gloom; 
far from it. It represents. how- 
ever, some attempt to portray 
recent and current TV trends— 
trends forriblyv illustrated bw the 
fact thet Philco Corp. netted for 
1956 onlv $398,.€90 (against ©8 423.- 
329 or £2.13 per shore in 1955). As 
a consenuence, Philco, earning 
only 1¢ nr share, passed its com- 
mon dividend an? sold off in the 
market toa low of 14! (1956 high, 
361.4). Another comnanv, Admiral 
Corp, famous for its competitive 
vigor in set sales. deferred its div- 
idend action: and its common hit 
recent low of 10°34 (down from 
a 1956 high of 221s). Thus at the 
very least we can assert that shop- 
pers for shares among set manu- 
facturers are not asked to consider 
purchases at highly inflated mar- 
ket levels. Neither is a counsel] of 
abject pessimism, with respect to 


a 


this trade, indicated at this junc- 
ture. 

While it is true that there has 
been considerable indigestion in 
inventory, and that color sets did 
not sell well in 1956 and cost pro- 
ducers money, the situation is ca- 
pable of swift improvement. If 
television programs suddenly be- 
came more varied, alluring, and 
more. broadly entertaining, the 
sales velocity and volume would 
respond. For instance, if the Mc- 
Clellan investigation of labor un- 
ion racketeering got the TV spot- 
light that the Kefauver Committee 
held, millions of new sets would 
be demanded. The European tele- 
phone cable could now bring us 
spoi TV coverage of say, the open- 
ing of Suez, or withdrawal from 
Gaza. And finally, brisker compe- 
tition on tne “hot” program hours 


could impel two sets in every 
home. If “Gone With the Wind” 
and “The ‘Yen Commandments’ 


were_on cempeting stations at the 
same hour; or Saturday afternoons 
in October gave you the choice of 
several “big” games, domestic 
pressure for multivle household 
sets would be terrific. 


Along the toregoing lines, the 
most exciting development in the 
past year or so has related to the 
sale or rental of pictures from the 
film libraries of the leading mo- 
tion picture companies. For ex- 
ample, Twentieth Century-Fox in 
1956 arranged five-year rentals 
for broadcasting through National 
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Associatés, Ine. of 390 


Telefilm 
pictures at rates estimated to bring 
in around $30 million during that 


time period. Twentieth Century- 
Fox common at 25 on a $1.60 divi- 
dend vields 6.4%. A sound, well 
managed company in a position to 
benefit from big or little screens. 
Another movie company oper- 
ating on the theory of “if you 
can’t lick ‘em, join ’em” is Colum- 
bia Pictures. It has around 700 
pictures in its library, produced 
before 1948. Of these, it initially 
offered 104 titles (30 of them “A” 
pictures) under a 2!s-year lease 
for broadcasting. For its “block- 
busters,” such as “You Can’t Take 
It With You” and “It Happened 
One Night,” it has gleaned hand- 
some rentals for just a one-per- 
formance Showing. If the impact 
of these TV revenues on Columbia 
interests you, then the common at 
18 with a $1.20 dividend (plus 
stock in 1956) might also attract. 
Loew’s and Warner Brothers 
have sold vintage pictures, but so 
far Paramount has not. Inciden- 
tally, for a TV-slanted motion pic- 
ture company, Paramount has 
much merit. If it were to sell its 
pre-1948 library, it might realize 
somewhere around $50 million. In 
addition to producing such greats 
as “War and Peace” and the “Ten 
Commandments” and operaing 410 
theaters in Canada (by 51% inter- 
est in Famous Plavers Canadian 
Corp.), it owns 628,500 shares of 
DuMont, Laboratories, 251,400 
shares of DuMont Broadcasting 
Corp., 50% in Chromatic Televi- 
sion J.9boratories (creators of a 
new color TV tube) and it owns 
Station KTLA in Los Angeles. 
Paramount common at 33 yields 
6% on the $2.00 dividena and 
earned around $4.20 for 1956. 
Perhaps we've dwelt long 
enough on the movie companies 


whieh spill over into television. 
The important things to note here 
are that (1) Sale or rental of old 


pictures is very important rev- 
enue-wise, (2) these television 


showing contracts have increased, 
rather than decreased, the value 
of old films, and (3) many movie 
companies will be producing, in 
increasing quantities, films espe- 
cially for TV. 

Now about the more traditional 
TV companies, we've already al- 
luded to Philco and Admiral. In 
contrast to these, Motorola turned 
in a good performance in 1956, 
earning $4.12 per share, only a 
slight dip from $4.39 in 1955. The 
management expects a better price 
structure -in TV _ sets, especially 
portables, later this year, but ex- 
pects no sales miracles from color 
till new technical methods, make 
possible lower prices. Motorola 
has been a pretty solid performer 
for some vears and the common at 
around 38 paying $1.50 looks far 
more. inviting than it did at 51°%4 
(1956 high). 

wea aiso like to say a kind 
word.about Magnavox, mainly be- 
cause it may earn $1 a share more 
in fiscal 1957 than it did in 1956. 
Magnavox has consistenly outper- 
formed its competitors in rates of 
sales increase, and in the all im- 
portant matter of sustained prof- 
itabilitv. (Magnavox has shown a 
net profit in each of the past 18 
years.) By virtue of rigid adher- 
ence to product quality, smart and 
cost-conscious management, which 
has not overexpanded, Maganavox 
looks ahead to a pretty interesting 
future. It has no heavy inventory 
to work off. It has acquired a top 
reputation in Hi-Fi and is now 
selling at $25 million annual rate 
in this field. It has developed 
and produced many electronic ele- 
ments for the military. It has pio- 
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neered in transistor radios: and 
its ““Magnacard” has an exciting . 
future in business data-processing 
Fiscal vear ends June 30: and in-- 
dications are for sales to reach $93 
million ($701 million last year) 
and net ver share to advance from 
$3.54 last year to around $4.6) 
MAG sells at 36 and pays $1.5 
(plus stock in 1956). 

Zenith should improve its ear 
ings in 1957, and so should R.C.A 
with its broad electronic diversity 
Its 


Management revisions ane 
costly color outlays of 1956 are 


now behind, and Radio commo 
may now be ready to move out ©: 
a trading range. 

Considerable winnowing of TV 
shares has taken place in the pas. 
vear; sO much so that certain i: 
sues, especially those with es 
panding Hi-Fi and militronic pos 
sibilities, may now be ready 
follow a rising curve. But scre« 
jing is essential, 


IDAG Convention to 
Be Held in June 


The Investment Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Canada will hold thei 
annual convention June 11-14 in 
clusive at Jasper Park Lodge, Al- 
berta, Canada. 


Sanders & Company to 
Be NYSE Member: 


DALLAS, Texas Sanders 
Company, Republic National Ban: 
Building, will become member.: 
of the New York Stock Exchang 
with the acquisition of an E 
change membership by Jesse 
Saunders. Other partners in 
firm are Robert R. Gilbert 
and Allen L. Oliver, Jr. 
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Dated Mareh 


THE 


March 13, 10, 





FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BLYTH & CO., IN 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


~ 


$20,000,000 


Commonwealth. of Australia 


Fifteen Year 5% Bonds 


I, 1957 


Interest payable March Land September lin New Vork City 


Due Vareh f. IGT 2 





Price 100% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as niay legally offer 
these Bonds in com plianee with the securities laws of thre respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


C. 


EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


LAZARD 


DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
FRERES & CO. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


any of these Bonds. 


Incorporated 


HALLGARTEN & CO. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 




































































Atemic Letter (No. 25)—-Comments on expanded atomic power 
program abroad including Euratom, naval program for six 
atomic aircraft carriers, official AEC estimates of uranium 
demand and supply, South African uranium ore reserves, 
and items on Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
and Foundation Company of Canada—Atomic Development 
Mutual Fund, Inc., Dept. C, 1033 — 30th Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. 

Bank Stocks—Comparison of 21 leading bank stocks outside 
New York—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
Yoru 3; N:. Y. 

Burnham View — Monthly investment lctter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter. 

Canada and Canadian Provirces — Funded Debts outstanding 
Januay 1957 — Investment Dealers, Association of Canada, 
170 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Canada’s Treasure House of Minerals and Oils—‘‘Stock Market 
News and Comment” advisory service 10-issue trial sub- 
scription—-$5—-Stock Market News & Comment Ltd.. Secuii- 
ties Advisor, No. E, 80 Richmend Street, West, Toronto, Onit., 
Canada. 

Coal ...in the Energy Age—Analysis—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
17 Wall Sireet, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is 2 
memorendum on Collins Radio Co. 

Insuratice Stocks—Discussion—The Milwaukee Company. 207 
East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also avzilable is a 
memorundum on Smith Engineering Works. 

Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Market Outlook for 1957—Bulletin—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

10@ Largest Banks — Comparative analysis — Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, 25 Broad Sireet, New York 4, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter index—F cider showing an up-to-date- com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
Vork 4, N. Y. 

Productive Results of Business Consolidationg — Analysis — 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Seuth American QOil—-Report—Leason & Co., Incorporated, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 

U. S. Stake in World Shipbuilding Boom—Analysis in March 
issue of “American Investor’ — American Stock Exchange, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y.—15 cents per copy— 
$1 per year. Also in the same issues are articles on Lear, 
Inc. and the Fresnillo Company. 








* * s 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp.—Memorandum— Oppenheimer & Cc., 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Babeock & Wilcox — Analysis — Purcell & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Borax Holdings Ltd.-—Memorandum—Model, Roland & Stone, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Capitol Uranium Company—Report—J. Bb. Henri Co., 617 Sev- 
enteenth Street, Denver 2, Colo. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation—Annual report— 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y 

Cerro de Pasco Corp. — Renort — Harris, Upham & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Citizens Utilities Company—Memorandum—-Josephthal & Co.. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Coastal States Gas Producing Company — Analysis — Blair & 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle .. 


Co., Ircorvorated. 20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a tabulation oi Insurance Stocks. 

Colerado Oil & Gas Corp.—Memorandum— Mountain States 
Securities Corp., Denver Club Building. Denver 2. Colo. 

Consolidated Waterpower & Paper Company—Analysis—Loewi 
& Cc. Incorporated, 225 East Mason Street, Miiwaukee 2, Wis. 
Also available are data on Paragon. Electric Company ard 
Maryland Casualty Company. 

Continental Commercial Corp.—Memorandum—Moore, Leonard 
& Lyach, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. : 

County Bank & Trust Company of Passaic County, N. J.— 
Analysis—Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 
4... ¥. 

Deere & Co.—Survey—Abraham & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are brief surveys 
of Gimber Brothers ard Hussmann Refrigerator Co. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. — Mernorandum — Rauscher. Pierce & 
Co.,. Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 

Equitable Credit Corp.—Report——-General Investing Corp., 86 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a memor- 
andum on Lake Shore Mines. 

Equitable Life Assurance Seciety of the United States—Annual 
repert — Equitable Life Assurance Society cf the United 
States, 393 Seventh Averue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc.—Report—Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Fibreboard Paper Products Corp.—Analysis—H. Hentz & Co., 
60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is the 
firm’s monthly markct review, with particular reference to 
Oil industry prospects, and anaiyses of White Motor Co., 
Oswego Falls Corp., and General Controls Co. 

General Transistor Corporation — Analysis — Stanley Heller & 
Co.. 30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

International Petroleum — Circular — Bache & Co., 36 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. — Memorandum — 
Gveodhbody & Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Junction Bit & Tool Co. — Memorandum — Taylor, Rogers & 
Tracy, Inc., 105 South Le Salle Street, Chicago 3, IL. 

Knox Corperation—Ani: ysis—Unlisted ‘Irading Dept., Rm. 707, 
Tra Haupt & Co.. 111 Broadwav. New York §, N. ¥ 

Eli Lilly and Company—Report—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

Magnavox Company—Analysis—E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 
Broudwav, New York 6, N. Y. 

Memorial Hospital of South Bend, Ind. First Mortgage Serial 
Bonas — Circular—-B. C. Ziegler and Compzany, Security 
Building, West Bend, Wis. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott-—Annual report-——Dept. 63, Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corporation, 261 Madison Avenve, New 
corn 16, NM. F. 

Montecatini — Discussion in current issue of the “Exchange” 
Magazine—The Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
10c per copy: $1 per year. 

Motorola, Incorporated—-1956 annual report—Treasiurer, Mot- 
rela, Inc., 4545 West Augusta Boulevard, Chicago 51, Il. 

Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company——Analysis—May & Gan- 
non, Inc., 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 

Pepsi-Cola— Anaiysis—Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 
4,N. Y. 

Portsmouth Steel Corporation — Report — A. J. Grayson & Co. 
Incorperated, 92 Liberty Street, New York 6 N. Y. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company—Annual report—E. L.. 
Lash. Jr., Secretary, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfelk 10, Va. 

Tel-a-Sien, inc. — Repcrt — Whitehal! Securities Corporatien, 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Texas Company—Annual report—Secretagy. The Texas Com- 
pany. 155 East 42nd Street, New York Ti, N. Y. 

Texota Oil Co. — Memorandum — Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, 
115 South Seventh Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Tansocean Corporation of California — Analysis — Hanson & 
Hansen 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

United Aircraft Products-—Bulletin—Her ert E. Stern & Co., 
52 Wall Street, New York 35. N. Y. 

Vortac Airborne Equipment—lInformatioin—Federal Tclephone 
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Banks, Brokers, Dealers— 
Current Trading Favorites .. . 


Aircraft Radio 


Airborne Instrument Lal. 


Bought — Sold 


TROSTER, SINGER & CO. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





L. V. Pratt Opens 


FT. WORTH, Texas—Leonard 
V. Pratt is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 420 
Roberts Cut Off Road, under the 
firm name of L. V. Pratt Securi- 
ties Co. 


W. G. Morris Co. Formed 


TULSA, Okla.—Warren G. Mor- 
ris & Co., Inc., has been formed 
with offices at 320 South Cincin- 
nati, to engage in aé=e securities 
business. 


DEPENDABLE MARKETS 
Vv 











DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 








and Radio Company Clifton, N. J. 


Ramsev & White Open 

NATCHEZ, Miss.—Will Ramsey 
and Thomas B. White are con- 
ducting a securities business from 
offices at 316 Main Street. Mr. 
Ramsey was formerly with Wil- 
liam B. Robinson & Co. 


Mid Continent Adds 


Specia' to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. David Weis- 
man has been added to the staff 
of Mid Continent Securities Cor- 
poration, 3520 Hampton Avenue. 














AVAILABLE 


Editor — Analyst — Writer 
15 years’ experience with N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Firms 
4 years Magazine of Wall Street 
Excellent References 
Box C-37, Commercial & 


Financial Chronicle 
25 Park Place, N. ¥Y. 7, N. YW: 














. Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Investment Dealers 
Hear Talk on Selling 
Fund Share Sales 


CHICAGO, I11.—A discussion of 
means and methods of Streamlin- 
ing the Selling of Mutual Fund 
Shares was presented to invest- 
ment dealers and salesmen in Chi- 
cago by Ferd Nauheim, partner of 
Kalb, Voorhis & Co. and a special- 


ist in this field. 


Selected Investments Company, 
national distributor of Selected 
American Shares, sponsored the 
meeting, which was held on Tues-~ 
day, March 12. 


Mr. Nauheim stressed the great 
need for the honest, sincere mu- 
tual fund salesman to realize that, 
‘What you are selling means more 
to the people you see than it can 
ever mean to you.” He urged mu- 
tual fund salesmen to devote their 
greatest energies to uncovering 
and understanding each prospect’s 
needs for financial planning and 
then to portray those needs in 
clear and simple language. “If 
your presentation of mutual fund 
shares does not represent a genu- 
ine service to the prospective in- 
vestor, you have wasted his time 
as well as your own.” 

Along these same lines he 
pointed out that a salesman must 
reserve his own knowledge of the 
technical aspects of mutual fund 
investing for the technically- 
minded man or woman who asks 
questions in that area. “People 
are not interested in how a mu- 


tual fund operates. They want to- 


know and are entitled to know 
what it will do for them.” To 
demonstrate this thought, Mr. 
Nauheim offered a recommended 
description of mutual funds in less 
than eighty words. 

In his summation, at the close 
of his talk, he said, “The keys to 
the successful, streamlined selling 
of mutual fund shares are S. I.— 
Sales Imagination, and M.F.R.— 
Mutual Fund Religion .. . the 
dedicated belief that your most 
vital role is helping others.” 

During a question-and-answer 
period following, Mr. Nauheim 
was joined by Messrs. Edward 


Rubin, Harry Sebel and Alvin - 


Baum of the sponsoring invest- 
ment firm in answering specific 
questions. 

Over a hundred dealers and 
salesmen attended the meeting. 


Allen Inv. Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Velma I. Ford, 
Calvin R. Lakin, Jr., Joseph W. 
Robinson, and James E. Tillotson 
have become affiliated with Allen 
Investment Company, Mile High 
Center. 


Vanden Broeck Admits 


On April 1, Lacy Kux will be- 
come a partner in Alfred L. Van- 
den Broeck & Co., 55 Liberty 
Street, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


L. M. Braun Co. Formed 


Leonard M. Braun is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 70 East 45th Street, New 
York City, under the firm name 
of L. M. Braun & Company, Inc. 


A. M. Parker Opens 


WOLFEBORO, N. H. — Aaron 
M. Parker is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices on 
North Main Street. 


J. Horton Ijams 


J. Horton Ijams passed away at 
the age of 72. Mr. Ijams, who re- 
cently had been with the Conti- 
nental Insurance Company, in the 
past was associated with Harris 
Forbes & Co. and J... Pierpont 
Morgan & Co. At one time he was 
a partner in Harrison Smith & Co, 
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How to Sell Municipal Bonds 


By ROBERT B. 


HARKNESS* 


President, Dwinnell, Harkness & Hill, Boston 


Remarking that the vast majority of upper-middle income 
people, above $15,000, have scant knowledge of value of tax 
exempt bonds, leading municipal bond specialist emphasizes 
placing reliance on municipal bond department in suggesting 
sales approaches to individuals, trustees, banks, life, and fire 
and casualty imsurance companies. Mr. Harkness sees excel- 
lent chance for passage of legislation permitting regulated 
imvestment companies to purchase tax exempts, and observes 
few possess the broad experience in buying risk types of 


second and third 


There have been many, many 
books written on the subject of 
selling tangibles or intangibles 
‘ and I must, of necessity, decline 
to compete with the professional 
sales psychologists, but an attempt 
will be made to discuss: 


(1) Historical trend of munici- 
pal bond prices. 

(2) What type of individual is 
a candidate for tax-exempt bends. 

(3) How to acquire a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of municipals. 

(4) How to approach and what 
to offer the following three cate- 
gories of investors: (a) Individ- 
uals and trustees; (b) Banks; (c) 
Insurance companies. 


In December of 1956, municipal 
bond averages hit a 20-year high 
yield point. At 
that time, the 
average yield 
was 3.24% and 
while it has 
shrunken to 
slightly below 
the 3.00% 
level at this 
writing, I do 
want to im- 
press uDon 
this gather- 
ing, the fact 
that the avail- 
able return 
which is ex- 
empt from all 
present Federal taxes, and in some 
cases, State imcome taxes also, 
allows one to conscientiously go 
out and seek new clients who 
really need the additional “take 
home pay.” 

A taxable equivalent yields 
chart prepared by “The Bond 
Buyer,’ a daily publication of 
inestimable value to those of us 
engaged in the municipal bond 
business, helps one in seeking out 
likely individual candidates for 
municipal bonds. I suggest the 
use of this chart. Parenthetically, 
the term ‘municipal bond” is 
used rather loosely by all of us 
engaged in the business. It actu- 
ally refers to bonds issued by 
states, cities, towns, school dis- 
tricts, revenue authorities and 
other political subdivisions estab- 
lished by due process of law. To- 
day you will find available in the 
market place, many instrinsically 
secure tax bonds and revenue 
bonds yielding 3.00°. This chart 
which I refer to shows, for ex- 
ample, that a 3.00% tax-exempt 
yield to one in an individual sur- 
tax bracket between $14,000 and 
$16,000 annual income, is equiva- 
lent to a 5.66% taxable return. 
Obviously, top grade common 
stocks, the income derived from 
savings banks or Federal savings 
and loan deposits, or even from 
mortgages, will not give you a 
5.66% return. Any individual in 
this 47% surtax bracket or higher, 
is a likely candidate for tax-ex- 
empt bonds. 


Educational Efforts 
There needs to be done, a tre- 





Robert B. Harkness 


mendous amount of missionary 
work to develop the potential 
market with individuals. Since 


municipal bonds are not widely 
quoted in the newspapers or other 
financial publications, and  be- 
cause it requires a bit of train- 





*An address by Mr Harkness be fore 
the Boston Investmeat Claus. 


rate municipals. 


ing and some effort to seek out 
the sources of financial informa- 
tion and to interpret them, the 
vast majority of upper-middle 
income people have a= scant 
knowledge of the wholesome in- 
trinsic value in back of tax-ex- 
empt securities. We have read 
that during our worst depression, 
less than 1% of all municipal 
bonds throughout the country re- 
quired any kind of re-financing 
and, in most instances of tem- 
porary non-payment, no loss of 
principal or interest was taken 
by the investor. On the other hand, 
more than 30% of the corpora- 
tions of the country were forced 
to re-work their capital structure, 
and in many instances, investors 
suffered substantial losses. It 
should also be recorded that dur- 
ing the middle thirties when high 


yields on municipal bonds were 
available, the tax-exempt feature 
was worth less than one-half of 
the value it affords today, due, of 
course, to the lower tax structure 
prevailing during that time. 


The fpllowing built-in safety 
factors relating to .- municipal 
bonds should pique one’s curi- 
osity to the extent of having a 
desire to acquire at least a min- 
imum education in this specialized 
field. Municipal facilities do pro- 
vide basic services for all of the 
people, such as water, sewer serv- 
ices, streets, hospitals and a very 
important item today — schools. 
Municipal bonds are supported by 
taxes, which in most cases, rep- 
resent the first lien on all proav- 
erty and/or a lien upon the 
revenues from the sale of such 
indispensable services as the fur- 
nishing of water, electric, gas and 
sewer facilities. Municipal bonds 
afford excellent diversification. 
It should always be remembered 
that the inhabitants of any given 
community earn their living from 
a wide variety of industries and 
professions. Furthermore, an in- 
vestor can very well obtain wide 
geographic diversification in his 
purchase of bonds. 


Make Use of Municipal Salesman 


Perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting thoughts to discuss 
would be how one might attempt 
to acquire a sufficient working 
knowledge of municipal bonds. 
Initially, I think that the best 
source of information would be 
the man who heads your Munici- 
pal Department. My personal ex- 
perience indicates that there is 
nothing more flattering than to 
have a young salesman evidence 
an interest in broadening out his 
education. Please be assured that 
one will be greeted with open 


arms. It would be advisable to 
limit talks to perhaps half-hour 
sessions, since a new subject can 
be difficult to assimilate when too 


crowded with facts and figures. 
Six or eight of these talks should 
prove beneficial. 

Actually, the young salesman is 
missing a real bet in ignoring 
municipals, because it is a most 
satisfying experience to present 
intelligently ‘to both individual 
and institutional investors alike, 
tax-exempt bonds which are vir- 
tually sure of prompt payment at 
their maturity date. To be sure, 
there may be intermediate fluc- 
tuations in price, but municipals 
should be sold primarily because 
they constitute a top ranking 
medium of investment and not 
from the point of capital gains 
appreciation. Of course, an ex- 
ception to this, is the type of in- 
dividual who can afford to take a 
business risk and purchase one of 
many toll revenue bonds which 
have been in considerable investor 
disrepute recently, due to the fact 
that actual results of operation 
have seldom equalled the traffic 
engineers’ rosy prognostications. 
However, the possibility for capi- 
tal gains has diminished sharply 
in the past six weeks, because 
many of the toll revenue bonds 
have recovered substantially from 
their earlier lows. 


A municipal man should easily 
describe the difference between a 
full faith and credit obligation and 
a revenue bond. To my mind, the 
revenue bond field is the more 
challenging one. It is reported that 
ten billion revenue bonds are now 
outstanding in the hands of the 
investing public and the appraisal 
of the intrinsic worth of one reve- 
nue bond vs. another, is a pro- 


vocative experience and can be 
productive of many useful sales 
ideas. In this connection, it should 
be appreciated by people new to 
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the field of municipal finance, 
that specific revenue issues are 
generally protected against dilu- 
tion of security by means of legal 
convenants; whereas, the highest 
grade general obligation bonds 
can be substantially watered down 
by the uncontrolled issuance of 
new bonds. 


Literature Available 


A daily glance at the “Blue 
List” of municipal offerings, can 
after a while, help one to learn 
the yield differentials that are 
afforded by investments in dif- 
ferent geographical sections of the 
country. The trained municipal 
man will tell you that the most 
important factors in evaluating 
the sound value of any given 
bond, are based upon the previous 
debt history of the issuer, the 
current financial statement, which 
uses certain basic indices such as 
the ratio of debt to assessed valu- 
ation, the per capita net debt and 
the important current considera- 
tion of tax collecting ability. 

Strangely enough, very few 
books on the subject of municipal 
finance have been written. There- 
fore, an experienced person in the 
business is the best source of in- 
formation. However, one can and 
must help oneself, because a sales- 
man who attempts to sell an 
intangible, must possess some 
degree of confidence in his knowl- 
edge of his product, otherwise the 
sales suggestions will be made in 
a backhanded and most ineffec- 
tive way. “Moody” puts out an 
excellent manual on tax-exempt 
bonds and Dun & Bradstreet 
write uniform reports on many 
new issues. One would do well to 


Continued on page 41 
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SHIELDS & COMPANY 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$9,000,006 


MONTREAL TRANSPORTATION COMMISSION 
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When Should Management Invest 


In Electronic Data Processirg 


! 


By RICHARD F. NEUSCHEL* 


| Principal, McKinsey & Company, Inc. 
Management Consultants 





When should firms invest in electronic computers is answered 
by recognized consultant. from standpoint of top management 
after revealing the intense pressures impinging upon manage- 
ment which should have no bearing on such decisions. In 
comparing the three possible justifications for using electronic 
processing to results ascertained in a recent survey study, 
Mr. Neuschel finds: (1) real savings in clerical costs are not 


so simple to achieve; (2) speeding up and greater availability 


ne 


of information should be matched against the need for this 
speed and practical usefulness of a flood of information ; and 
(3) while greatest profit-making impact is in the application 


of advanced mathematical techniques to the solution of busi- 

{ ness problems, not all firms can use computers profitably, 

many can “farm-out” non-recurring problems, and its mere 
acquisition alone does not achieve “operations research.” 


A short time ago, the executive 
vice-president of a large manu- 
facturing company was handed a 
200-page report summarizing two 
years of work 
that had been 
rarried on by 
luis company’s 
eilectronics- 
feasibility 
task force. In 
mddition to a 
great deal of 
supporting 
cetail, the re- 
port contained 
two basic rec- 
Oommenda- 
tions: first, 
that an order 
be placed im- 
mediately for 
rental ot a large-scale computer 
and, second, that the executive 
committee authorize an expendi- 
ture of some $800,000 over the 
mext two and a half years to cover 
the costs of programming the ma- 
chine, of preparing the space to 
house it, and of running the old 
aand new systems in parallel dur- 
ing the period required to test 
and “debug” the installation. 

{n discussing the project 
an associate of his, 
tive said something like this: 
Frankly, I dont know enough 
about this electronics business to 
really evaluate this report or even 
to give very much guidance to 
the executive committee in de- 
termining what we ought to do 
about it. I suppose that sooner 
or later we'll have to climb aboard 
the electronics bandwagon. But, 
still, $800,000 is a lot of money 
to spend. particularly in view of 
the fact that—as the report indi- 
cates—in order to save any appre- 
ciable amount of monev, we'll 
have to find enough applications 
to keep the machine busy for two 
full shifts. 

“IT guess weil just have to go 
along with the task force findings 
and recommendations, but I just 
wish there were some way of 
making sure that these fellows 
didn’t have on rose-colored glasses 
when they wrote their report.” 

The involvement of this partic- 
uiar top executive in an EDPM 
decision is anything but unique. 
General management groups of all 
types and sizes of businesses are 
finding themselves personally 
concerned with this issue for such 
reasons as: EDPM commitments 
usually represent sufficiently 
large outlays to require top-level 
final decisions: major organiza- 
tional changes (such as shifting 
much of the paper work from op- 
erating divisions to an electronics 
service center) in order to make 
the best use of electronics equip- 
ment. Obviously, the interdivi- 
sional nature of these organiza- 
tion moves makes them a matter 
of general management concern. 





Richard F. Neuschel 


with 
the execu- 





*From a talk by Mr. Neuschel befcre 
the American Manazgement Association's 
West Coast Confeence, Los Angeles. 


Intense Pressures 
But unquestionably the greatest 
single cause of top-management 
involvement in the’ electronic 
computer issue has been a series 


of intense pressures to which 
management has been system- 
atically subjected from sources 


both within and outside the com- 
pany. These pressures are of at 
least three different kinds: 


(1) The pressure of promise and 
threat; 


(2) The pressure of stall spe- 
cialists; 

(3) The pressure of fashion. 

Let’s take a look at these three 
sets of pressures individually. 

First, is the pressure of promise 
and threat: Probably no develop- 
ment in American business his- 
tory has so completely exhausted 
the lexicon of catcn-word su- 
perlatives as electronic data 
processing has. From all sides 
we’re lured by the promise im- 
plicit in such terms as “push- 
putton accounting,” ‘fantastic 
speeds,” “administrative automa- 
tion,’ “the computer age,” “office 
revolution,” “the electronic fron- 
tier,’ and “the indispensable tool 
of management.” And were given 
further assurance that: EDPM 
will have “a profound impact on 
management effectiveness’: it 
may well be essential to “your 
competitive safety;”’ it “opens up 
a vast new world of profits;” at 
the “flick of a button it instantly 
provides the information needed 
for management decision mak- 
ing; it “breaks through the bar- 
rier of human limitations;” its 
use will clearly “separate the 
men from the boys in commercial 
and industrial management:” and, 
it may well “control your busi- 
ness future and the future of your 
company.” 

Time may prove that many of 
these claims and predictions are 
warranted and, therefore, that 
they are not extravagant or ir- 
responsible. Until it does, there 
ean be little doubt that magic 
words such as these have tended 
to mislead and even panic some 
managements into making pre- 
mature or unwise commitments in 
the electronics field. 


The second pressure on man- 
agement is the pressure of staff 
specialists: In many companies, 
investigation of the possible ap- 
plication of electronic computers 
has been carried out by methods 
and procedures personnel or 
members of similar staffs. Typi- 
cally such studies draw consider- 
able attention: they require in- 
tensive effort over a long period 
of time; and they give partici- 
pants an opportunity to “get in 
on the ground floor’ of a dynamic 
new field. As a result, more than 
a few such staff specialists have 
become captives of the new tech- 
nology. They simply lose their 


ability to be objective or tough- 
minded about the savings Gr other 
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benefits that EDPM will really 
produce. Their clear conviction 
becomes: “Electronics eventually 


—why not now?” And this is the 
position that many of them have 
taken with their managements. 


Finally, management is sub- 
jected to the pressure of fashion: 
All fields of human activity have 
their fashions and fads. And this 
certainly does not exclude the 
field of business management. 
The true value of EDPM is not 
depreciated in any way by. our 
recognizing that it is currently 
among the most fashionable of 
administrative techniques. Hav- 
ing such equipment on order or 
in use has become something~ of 


a status symbol. As a _ result, 
company presidents and even 
board chairmen have personally 


placed orders for electronic com- 
puters with confidence that the 
equipment would unquestionably 
prove to be justitied. Other com- 
panies have treated EDPM as a 
public relations advantage by an- 
nouncing its acquisition to em- 
ployees, stockholders, and. cus- 
tomers. 

Against this background of 
pressures and confusion, I would 
like to dissect the EDPM problem 
not from the standpoint of the 
electronics specialist—from whom 
we have heard so much — but 
rather from the standpoint of top 
management. Specifically, here 
are some suggested guidelines 
designed to help general manage- 
ment executives launeh an EDPM 


study and test the completeness 
and reliability of such a study 
once it is finished. 

My observations and sugges- 


tions are drawn from two primary 
sources: (1) work with client 
companies on electronic feasibil- 
ity studies: and (2) a survey of 40 
companies—large and small—that 
my firm has recently completed 
to find out what these companies 
have accomplished or are plan- 
ning to do in the electronic data- 
processing tield and what their 
experiences have been to date. 


The Potential Values of EDPM 


In structuring these guidelines, 
let us bear in mind that there are 


just three possible justifications 
for using EDPM in the manage- 
ment field, as tollows: 


(1) To cut clerical costs; 

(2) To produce taster and bet- 
ter management control intorma- 
tion than 1s practicable by alter- 
native methods: 

(3) To facilitate the application 
of mathematical analysis tech- 
niques to the solution of business 
problems. This is the tield that 
has become widely referred to as 
operations research. 

Let us look at these three 
separately and see what tests can 
be applied to measure the appli- 


uses 


cability of each use in any busi- 
hess. 
Clerical Cost Reduction 
Clerical cost reduction deserves 
first consideration, because It is 


the potential benefit that has in- 


duced most compantes to_inaugu- 
rate their EDPM programs. In 
spite of the glamour of opera- 


tions-research and management- 
decision-making applications, the 
primary objective of most gen- 
eral-purpose computer installa- 
tions thus far has been to replace 
clerical personnel! in the routine, 
“bread and butter” activities of 
the business. For example, in the 
survey of 40 companies that I 
mentioned earlier, 23 has installed 
er placed orders for a computer. 
Of these, planning to use 
its equipment primarily for en- 
gineering computations. The re- 
maining 22, however, have. or are 
planning to focus on such appli- 
cations as payroll, billing and ac- 
counts receivable. sales statistics, 
and tinished-goods-inventory rec- 
ord _keeping. For non-manutac- 
turing businesses, the story is 


one 15 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 














Ordinarily I should feel reasonably pepped up over the arrival 
of a new nation in the family of nations, another people having 
gained their independence and gratified what I have always been 
told is the yearning of people everywhere in the gradual evolution 
towards a better world. But somehow I can’t 


enjoy the new statehood of Ghana, over there 
on the Gold Ceast of Africa. Certainly, I can’t 
share the elation which Vice-President Nixon 
and our Government generally seem to enjoy. 
is just another nation for 
which we will have to change our mode of 
living so they -will think well of us. Already 
we are told day in and day out that if we don't 
pursue a certain course of conduct, it will look 
As yet .we have 
been. forced to adopt the’ dress of the 
Indians but this is probably because we would 
the Russians 
having the same type of dress as we. But with 
the inhabitants of Ghana wearing the folding 
sheets of the Indians, it weuld not be surprising 


I am afraid it 


bad to the Russians, to India. 
not 


be between Russia and India, 


if we should run into a crisis. 
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Perhaps my apprehensions are unwarranted but-I am not con- 
vinced that Ghana will not have an impact on our lives when I 
recall the story of India. Back in the ’20’s about all most of us 
knew about India was a little fellow who was always attired in a 
folding sheet and usually sitting down and most of the time not 
eating because of a pique against the British. Mere or less it was 
amusing. But then some of our more enterprising foreign corre- 
spondents be2an visiting Gandhi for feature stories. He was always 


good color. 
like this. 


We are an imaginative people and we eat up stuff 


The time eventually came, and it was inevitable we being 
what we are, that these people should come to occupy a vital place 
in our hopes, our fears—and in our pocketbook. Millions of aimless 
people have at their head, in their docility, a stubborn eccentric 


who bosses us around at his will. 


We accept kim as one of the 


world leaders and hang cn his every word of wisdom. Bebind him 
is no power, his people are a plodding mass. But our Governmen: 
goes to great pains to send him ambassadors who vie in doing 
publie relations for him. If one of them should ever report to this 
Government in less then glowing terms, he would, of course, be a 
reactionary, an unenlightened person. And it costs us money. 
We are terribly disturbed that India may fall into the Russian 
orbit and Nehru has a delightful time plaving us against the Rus- 
sians. The business of being in our “orbit” or that of the Russians 
has always been difficult for me to understand in what is known 
as. the Cold War. If India thinks it would be better off by trading 
With Russia than with this country, why not let them try it awhile. 
The Arab oil countries have learned, or are learning, that with- 
holding their cil trom the Western countries was not bringing 


them any revenue. 


Betore the outbreak of World War II, the Filipinos had a very 


popular ambassador here. 
social circles. 
was dependent upon us. 


He moved in the highest official and 
But it used to irk him to be told tat his country 
What made us think, 


he would say, that 


the Filipinos could not deal with the Japanese just as profitably 


as With us. Well, he learned. 


My concern, as I started out to say, is presently we will be 
told of the importance of Ghana to the so-called Free World, how 


we taxpayers must give it money, 


cater to it, be guided by its word 


in our foreign policy. Also, we shall have to make changes in our 
customs to make them more conform to the Ghanaians or whatever 


they are called. 
Already, political 


do we go from here? 


Frankly, I wish there would 


as we are a 


to be that. 


lea: ier, 


dia 
PiOOd! 


implications 
Nixon's visit and his kissing of Ghana babies. 
the Negro vote in this country, the political 


I don’t know 


are seen in Vice-President 
He is sealing down 


experts say. Where 


be no more new nations as long 


how long we will have 





First Boston Group 
Offers Commonwealth 
Edison Co. 414% Bes. 


The First Boston Corp. and as- 


sociates offered publicly vester- 
day (March 13) $50,000,000 in 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 444% 


first mortgavge bonds, series S Cu? 


March 1, 1987, at 100% and ac- 
crued interest. The groun was 


awarced the issue March 12 ona 
bid ot 99 387. 
The proceeds 
the series S bonds 
to working capital for ultimate 
application toward the cost of 
gross additions to the electric util- 
ity properties of the company and 
its subsidiaries. The companv’s 
construction pregram for’ the 
four-year period 1957-60, as now 
scheduled, call for the exven“i- 
ture of approximately $650,000,- 
COU -for property additions, of 


from the sale of 


will be added 


which $190.000,009 is to be spend 
in 1957: $170,000.000 in 1958: 
$140,000,000 in 1959: ang $150.- 
000,000 in 1960. 

The new bonds are redeemable 
at the option of the company at 
redemption prices ranging fron 
104.59° if redeemed prior to 
March 1, 1958 to 100% if re- 
déemed on or after March 1, 1986 
Commonweaith Edison Co. is en- 
gaged in the production, purchase 
transmission, distribution and sale 
of electricity to about 1,895.00 
customers in an area cf anproxi- 
mately 11.00% sguare miles, in- 
cluding the City of Chicago whic} 
covers about 221 square miles 
and has an estimated populatio: 
of 3,700,000. 

During the year ended Dec. 3! 
1956, the company had electri 
operating revenues of $360,106,248 
end net income of $49.260,055. This 
compares with electric operating 
revenues of £33 268,695 and net 
income of $46,460,734 for 1955. 
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Don't Destroy the Economic 


System That Made America Great 


By R. PERRY SHORTS* 
Chairman, Second National Bank, Saginaw, Mich. 


Crediting the interrelated workings of capital, labor and brains 
within a free enterprise environment for our economic growth 
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and widening ownership of enterprise, Mr. Shorts reviews 
damaging activities to our economic fabric and warns that it is 


not Government that makes America grow-and-prosper. The 
banker-author points eut “depression can hurt. many of us— 
but inflation can ruin practically all of us”; blames our Gov- 
ernment for startimg inflation when it took us off the gold 
, . Standard; and singles out labor’s ability to own and control 
their own corporation, as shareholders, to indicate another 
example of our economic system’s superiority to Socialism 
and Communism. 


You and I are living in the 
grandest country in the werld. 
You don’t have to be even brilliant 
to make a good living here. All 
you have to 
do is to use 
your God- 
given. Brains 
and follow the 
simple for- 
mula of thrift, 
hard work and 
old-fashioned 
henestyy. 
Money used to 
do all the talk- 
ing, but now 
it whispers 
reverently in 
the presence 
of - Drseins: 
Henry Ford 
had a good idea, but no money. 
He finally induced a few men who 
had money, to risk $28,000 of it 
to make-mere money by develop- 
ing his idea. Thus, one man with 
brains, other men with “risk cap- 
ital,’ and a few good workmen, 
went into partnership and they all 
prospered—and in the _ process 
hundreds of thousands of other 
stockholders have since benefited 
and new jobs have been ercated 
for over 185,000 employees. His 
idea created new wealth, new 
business and new jobs. 


Here and right in front of our 
eyes is the American Free Enter- 
prise System at its best—a com- 
bination of Capital and Labor and 
Brains—and through its country- 
wide operation, prosperity has 
been spread over millions cf our 
people and we have become tie 
richest and strongest natien on the 
earth. This broad spreading of 
business ownership, is one of the 
greatest achievements of our 
American. system. Our thousands 
of corporations are now owned by 
over 8,600,000 stockholders (over 
half of whom are women). Amy- 
one who has saved $100 can buy 
one or more shares in almost any 
corporation in: America. The 
American Tel and Tel alone is 
owned by nearly .1,500.000 stock- 
holders with averege holdings of 
only 42.1. shares. Critics attack 
our capitalistic system, but no one 
attacks the standards of living it 
provides — broadest ownership, 
highest wages, shortest hours, 
lowest prices, and greatest abun- 
dance of the good things of life. 
Away back in ancient times, Hor- 
née, the wise old philosopher, said, 
“If a better system is thine, im- 
part it; if not, make use oi mine.” 
This is America’s challenge to the 
world today. 
-’ One of our important blessings 
is the opportunity we all have to 
employ other men of outstanding 
ability to work for us. Of course, 
no man is rich enough to hire 
Harlow Curtice (for examp!c) as 
his employee—but he can indi- 
rectly accomplish this very result 
by investing some of his savings 
in General Motors stock. From 
that moment on Harlow Curtice 
is working for him, and he will 
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*From an address by Mr. Shorts be- 
fore 58th Mid-Year Convention of the 


Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 21, 1957. 





receive his full share of the fruits 
ot his labors. Most of the man- 
agers of our big corporations to- 
day were once poor men who 
saved their wages, bought their 
company’s stock, and then worked 


tion—more production, more jobs 


—more.jobs,, more income—and 


more income, more demands for~ 
still more goods. Expansion feeds 
on itself; And as we are produc- 


ing new goods, we are also pro- 


ducing new customers to buy them 


at the rate of 11,000 new babies 
per day (or 4 million per year)— 
and-more people mean more busi- 
1iéss. Surely that’s good news for 
Our candy makers, ior it doesn’t 
take mueh “sales talk” to sell 


candy to babies. 


And- look at the new products 


that are constantly coming en the 


market and the new jobs. being 
created to make and sell them-- 
orlon ‘and’ dacron, vitamins and 
wonder drugs, synthetic rubber 
and. electric batteries charged by 
the sun—to say nothing of plastics, 
electronics, aeronautics and many 
other great fields of industry 
hardly yet scratched on the sur- 
face. And then recall that 40% of 
all the products on the market to- 
day were never even heard of 50 
years ago—when even I was 
young. General Electric now hires 





nA ng a at ; : over 45,000 new people making 
po ig atl a was po oe products which didn’t exist 11 

. 2 = c r ore oOo Of. ‘ _ 
thru thrift, hard work and old- years ago—and 81% of R.C.A.’s 


fashioned honesty. So when you 
spot some good business manager 
in whom you have great cenfi- 
dence, buy some stock in his cu:n- 
pany and get him > working for 
you. 


What Labor Can Do 


And don’t let any politician tell 
you that our laboring men cant 
share in the prosperity cof Amer- 
ican Business. All they have to do 
is to save their money and invest 
it wisely. Why, do you know that 
if the 1,058,000 railroad employ- 
ees in America today (who are so 
frequently striking for higher 
wages) would just set aside $125 
each, they could buy the control- 
ling interest of the whole New 
York Central Railroad System-—- 
and if each would save just $125 
a year for 5 years, they could buy 
the controlling interest of all the 
railroad systems from Chicago to 
the Atlantic Seaboard. Or.-(as Ben 
Fairless tells us) if the 223.00 
employees of the United States 
Steel Corporation (whe have 
“struck” five times since World 
War IL) would just set aside S20 
a week, they could. buy the con- 
trolling interest of-the whole Cor- 
poration in less than 7 years’ time. 

Right here and now in America, 
we have an economic systen; that 
beats Socialism and Communism a 
mile; where the workers them- 
selves can own ‘and control -therr 
own corporations—and do it with- 
cut a bleody revolution, or any 
change whatever in Government. 
All our workers have te do is te 
save their money and buy. the 
corporations they want to own. 
They could then fire their pres- 
ent bosses, elect their own Boards 
of Directers and raise their wages 
whenever they liked. Perhaps 
they would then be surprised to 
learn that their real employers 
were not their bosses at all, but 
the customers of their corpora- 
tions—and if their costs ran up too 
high, it wouldn’t be long before 
they would lose first their cus- 
tomers, then their jebs, and fi- 
nally their investments, too. Cor- 
porations need manual labor all 
right,° but they can’t prosper un- 
less they have management brains 
to run them. 


And think of the promising 
growth that lies ahead of us. Since 
World War II, over $145 billion 
have been invested in new plants 
and equipment—and this pace is 
still continuing. Look at the new 
insurance business there! This 
means that our most powerful 
businessmen are betting their bil- 
lions that America’s future is go- 
ing to be prosperous. This big 
capital investment out cf some- 
body’s savings is the chief cause 
of the constant advance in the 
earning power of labor, Without 
it, labor would be at a “standstill.” 
More plants mean more produc- 





present billion dollar a year busi- 
ness is in products that didn't ex- 
ist even 10 years ago—when even 
you were young. 





Overproduction and Credit 

But, of course, American Busi- 
ness has many problems. Red 
lights are always flashing and it 
takes a fast thinking busiiessman 
to know when to step on the gas 
and when to step on the brakes. 
All these tremendous investments 
in new plants and equipment are 
speculations with investors’ 
money—to produce more goods 
and produce them cheaper. This 
program, however, keeps us con- 
stautly exposed to overproduction, 
and overproduction causes more 
business failures than any other 
single cause. Right now, there are 
about $31 billion of instalment 
purchases outstanaing (over twice 
us much as 16 years ago) and’ this 
just about covers the excess goods 
produced over and above what the 


people could buy and pay for. 
Does this show overproduction by 
producers or overextravagance 


by consumers—or both? Many 
peeple nowadays don’t even get 
the instalments paid on the old 
car, before they buy a new one. 
Some don’t even ask the price of 
gonds—all they want to know is, 
“How much a month?” I heard of 
one young husband who cheer- 
fully said to his wife: ‘Mary, dear 
-—one more payment and the baby 
is ours.” 

Now, we all know that pros- 
perity is with us when there is a 
constant flow of money from in- 
dustry to consumer and from con- 
sumer to industry. Depression is 
with Ws when consumers stop buy- 
ing and industry shuts down— 
and. that always happens when 
prices get so high that the peo- 
ple refuse to buy. If you could 
tell in actvance just when that is 
going to happen, you could get 
rich overnight. The “stock mar- 
ket’s” action of late would indi- 
cate that thousands of investors 
are already doing some guessing. 
I’ve seen times so bad that even 
the “dead beats” who never in- 
tended to pay, stopped buying. 
When workers force wage raise 
after wage raise upon the “Boss” 
without proportionately increas- 
ing their production, they them- 
selves increase the price of prod- 
ucts—for labor alone usualiy con- 
stitutes from 60 to 80% of the en- 
tire production cost. Higher prices 
mean fewer sales—fewer § sales 
mean fewer jobs—and finally 
there are no jobs at all—and sadiy 
but surely we learn again the 
same old lesson—‘You cannot 
help the wage earner by pulling 
down the wage payer.” During the 
past 50 years, we have had 11 
depressions, large and simeall—and 
they all succeeded periods of high 
waves and prosperity. 

Mass production is fine, but 
only until the public’s stomach is 
filled—and evidence of “indiges- 
tion” is prevalent in some lines 
today. Perhaps we should all “sit 
steady” for a while and not “rock 
the boat.” If you produce an ab- 
normal quantity of goods, you are 
skating on thin ice unless you can 
also produce an abnormal market 
to buy them. There comes a time, 
however——automation or no auto- 


mation—when the increased cost 
of manufacturing and selling, 
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swallows up the savings of mass 
producing—and when the smoke 
clears away, you show a big vol- 
ume, but no profit—a profitless 
prosperity—and then your stock- 
holders complain, your Banker 
calls your loans, your workers are 
laid off, and you have a denpres- 
sion all by yourself. Too bad—but 
there must have: been some poor 
thinking somewhere in your or- 
ganization, 


Facing Competition and Inflation 
Another big problem that is al- 
ways with us is competition. Stat- 
isticians tells us that only 5 busi- 
nessmen in 100 are what we term 
successful; that the average life 
of manufacturing concerns is 7 
years, and of retail stores 7.1 
years; and that nearly 50% of all 
corporations on the average don’t 
make a dollar oi profit. 
Phonograph manufacturers were 
once smothered in luxury as a re- 
sult of unheard of prosperity,, 
when some brilliant genius in- 
verted a radio and the Victor 
Company passed its dividends and 
the rest went to the industrial 
hospital. Tanners used to brag— 
“There will always be a demand 
for sole leather as long as babies 
are born barefoot”’—but rubber 
soles are now coming strong and 
babies’ feet are still born bare. 
Oil is fighting coal to heat the 
country and electricity is fighting 
ice to cool it—and now gas makes 
a bid to monopolize the whole 
show by producing both neat and 
cold. Water power is fighting 
steam power, plastic is fighting 
glass, steel is fighting wood, ce- 
ment is fighting steel, lumber is 
fighting cement, and Celotex is 
giving lumber the greatest fight 
of its long and honorable career. 
You just get one good prcduct 
started when somebody thinks up 
a better one—or a substitute that 
is cheaper. These “thinkers” are 
the feilows Who are raising the 
devil with business—and the only 
thing to do is to follow the ad- 
vice of the Scotchman—‘“If you 
can’t beat ’em, join ’em’”—and da 
some scientific thinking for our- 
selves, 
And worst of all, there is infla- 
tion, ‘he politicians’ cocktail to 


Continued on page 45 











Goldman, Sachs 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
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FIBERGLAS 





300,000 Shares 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $1 per share) 


Price $54.25 Per Share 


Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 
business of the Company may be obtained within any State from any 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within sach State. The 
securities are offered only by means of the Prospectus, and this an- 
nouncement is neither an offer to seli nor a solicitation of any offer to buy. 


& Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 





Lehman Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
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Paper-Pulp Industry's Outlook 


By DAVID L. LUKE, Jr.* 


President, American Paper and Pulp Association 
President. West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Farther output and sales gains of paper and its products are 
confidently contemplated by trade head who warns, however, 
of the dangers of repeating past mistakes of excess production 
and destructive price competition, characteristic of past de- 
pression periods despite long-term growth. Mr. Luke sum- 
marizes scheduled and proposed increases in capacity by U. 5. 
and Canadian firms and expects quality and quantity of 
statistical information available today to be helpful in guiding 
the timing of individual capital investment plans to avoid past 
mistakes. Hopes member firms will rely on product develop- 
ment and market expansion into new products, new commodi- 
ties, and new fields, in place of price competition. 


the 
tne 


familiar with 
growth of 


We 
truly 


are all 
prodigious 


pulp and paper industry since the 
turn 


century. In the 30 
years between 
1899 and 1929, 
the annual 
production of 
paper and pa- 
perboard in 
U.S. increased 
more than 
f iv e-fold, 
reaching 11 
million tons. 
Another nine 
million tons 
were added to 


of the 





| the annu al 

4 output in the 

David L. Luke, Jr. next 20 years. 
And in the 

last six years, an additional 10 


million tons or 50% 
the annual output. 


The reasons for this growth and 
for expecting it to continue are 
easy to understand. Paper is a 
remarkably economic and an 
amazingly versatile product. The 
mere growth of population and 
income enlarges the demand for 
it in old uses, while its economy 
and its adaptability continuously 
promote new uses. Some of these 
are in the fields previously oc- 
cupied by wood, and textiles, and 
metals, and glass, and some are in 
brand new applications. 


was added to 


Sees Further Gains 


The experts tell us that in the 
next 10 years alone the population 
of the U. S. is likely to grow by 
30 million persons. The combina- 
tion of rapid growth in population 
and the expanding per capita con- 
sumption of paper enables us to 
look forward with confidence to 
large further gains in the output 
and sales of paper and its prod- 
ucts. 

But figures such as those that 
I have just cited are capable of 
being quite deceptive—of leading 
to wrong inferences and mistaken 
policies. One would never guess 
from looking at the telescoped fig- 
ures that the paper industry had 
ever suffered bad times, or that 
it could well suffer them again. 
The facts are otherwise. We live 
not only in 10-year periods, but 
year by year, month by month, 
and day by day. And our industry 
has suffered many and severe pe- 
riods of depression despite its 
strong long-term growth. 

These periods of depression have 
followed close on the heels of the 
creation of temporarily excessive 
productive capacity. Papermaking 
is a high capital and low turnover 
industry. It requires no less than 
$1, and if we add the investment 
required for timberlands, and 
pulp mills, and waste treatment 
plants, considerably more than a 
dollar of capital for each $1 of 
annual sales is required. Paper 
and pulp mills have a large pro- 
portion of fixed costs. Once the 
mills are built, these fixed costs 
exert an overwhelming pressure 
to keep the mills operating as 
fully as possible. Therefore, if 





*From a talk by Mr. Luke before 
American Paper and Pulp Association’s 
80th Convention, New York City. 


plant expansion programs antici- 
pate future needs by too great a 
margin, the excess capacity can 
create destructive price competi- 


tion and higher costs per unit of 
output. 

And let us never forget that 
higher costs per unit of output 


lead not only to small or negative 
profits and to financial difficulties 
—high costs inhibit our competi- 
tive position vis-a-vis glass and 
metal—textiles and wood—plas- 
tics and films — with whom we 
must compete freely and success- 
fully to increase the growth rate 
or our markets. 


Past Destructive Price 
Competition 

Our industry suffered from ex- 
cess capacity during much of the 
period between the two world 
wars. First came tne elimination 
of tariffs, which enabled news- 
print and wood pulp to pour in 
from Scandinavia; then came a 
rapid exploitation of the great 
assets of Canada; before we had 
recovered from this heavy dose of 
over-capacity and while this coun- 
try and the world were still in the 
great depression of the 1930's, the 
exploitation of the wonderful pine 
forests and other assets of our 
own South led to a further 30 to 
40% increase in pulp capacity in 
a few years. 

The result nearly continuously 
throughout this long period was 
destructive price competition and 
inadequate earnings or actual 
losses for most producers. Ground- 
wood pulp, which sold above $100 
a ton in 1920, ranged mainly be- 
tween $21 and $33 a ton in the 
four years 1926-29, which were so 
prosperous for other industries. 
Unbleached kraft, which sold be- 
tween $100 and $165 a ton in 1920, 
ranged mostly between $50 and 
$65 a ton in the later 1920's, and 
sold even lower, of course, be- 
tween 1930 and 1936. 

The situation of our industry 
since 1941 has been quite differ- 
ent. Our previous excess of ca- 
pacity was absorbed by the growth 
in demand. While new additions 
to Our capacity were substantial. 
they were made in more orderly 
stages, averaging a little less than 
4% a year, as against the 6% rate 
of 1917-29, and the recent rate 
was supported by the expansion 
of our markets. As a result, the 
average annual rate of operations 
of U. S. paper and board mills in 
the 16 years 1941-56 was nearly 
92%. It did not drop as low as 
82% in any year, and was above 
90% in 12 of the 16 years. In 
consequence, we experienced a 
great improvement in efficiency, 
a firmer and more _ reasonable 
price structure, as well as more 
adequate earnings. 


Repeating Past Mistakes 


But now there is danger that 
we may repeat our mistakes of 
the past. I have been studying a 
summary of the scheduled and 
proposed increases in wood pulp 
and paper producing capacity by 
U. S. and Canadian companies 


that have been announced in the 
press for the next few years. 
At the beginning of 1956, the 
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wood pulp capacity of U. S. mills 
approximated 23.6 million tons, 
and that of Canadian miils, 11 
million tons. giving a total North 
American capacity of 34.6 million 
tons. New wood pulp capacity 
now actually in construction totals 
2.748.000 tons in the U. S. and 
1,309,000 tons in Canada, or a total 
increase for Norta America of 
4.057.000 tons. An additional 1,- 


658,000 tons of new North Ameri- 
can Capacity is definitely scaed- 
uled to come into being during 
1958. Other specific projects 
promise to add 1,477,000 tons of 
capacity by mid-1959, and less 
definite, but clearly identified 
projects call for a further addition 
of 5.180.000 tons of wood pulp 
capacity in North America by 1960. 

If all these projected increases 
materialize—(but this is a very 
big if in view of the current tem- 
porary stabilization of demand, 
the generally recognized threat of 
overcapacity, and the tignt money 
situation) — if all of these in- 
creases should materialize, the in- 
crease in Capacity between the be- 
ginning of 1956 and 1960 will be 
36% in the U. S.—35.1% in Can- 


ada—and 35.8°% in North Amer- 
ica as a whole. And I may note 
that the increase in kraft pulp 


capacity in this short period would 
amount to almost 50%. 

I've recited much of this his- 
tory before. I repeat it again— 
not for the purpose of bemoaning 
the past and causing anxiety as to 
the future, but for the very good 
reason that it points up what I 
consider to be one of the great 
values of our associations. During 
the period of the 20's, and again 
during the 30’s, when we were 
experiencing two tremendous ac- 
cessions to capacity. we didn’t 
have the benefit of our present 
communications. It would not 
then have been possible to outline 
the history or summarize the pro- 
jected plans of our industry in 
the statistical detail of today, be- 
cause the associations which have 
supplied much of my data either 
were not in existence or didn’t 
have suth good data in the roar- 
ing 20's and the depressed: 30's. 


Anticipating Problems 

Today the ability of the associa- 
tions to provide for good commu- 
nications among their members as 
well as between the several as- 
sociations, makes it possible for us 
to hawe a clear view of our past, 
and where we stand today. The 
information made available by 
our associations gives us an op- 
portunity to anticipate both prob- 
lems and opportunities. 

The quality and quantity of in- 
formation available today should 
be invaluable to the individual 
members of our industry in help- 
ing them to arrive at informed, 
independent and disciplined judg- 
ments as to the timing of their 
plans for capital investment. With 
this information the industry can 
avoid its past mistakes and the 
sorrowful aftermath of too much 
expansion crowded into too few 
years. 

As to the opportunities, I'm cer- 
tain that the managements of the 
individual units are well aware 
of paper’s great advantages—its 
great economy and its amazing 
versatility. 

If any of us need proof as to 
the relative value of our prod- 
ucts as compared with those with 
which the industry competes, let 
us remember that groundwood 
pulp, which sold above $100 a ton 
in 1920, is now selling for ap- 
proximately $90; that unbleached 
kraft, which sold as high as $165 
« ton in 1920, is selling today for 
approximately $120. I’ve selected 
only these two commodities for 
comparison because it’s so much 
easier to focus on two prices than 
on a broad range, and because 
they’re used in so many of our 
products. The comparisons indi- 


Continued on page 16 
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Looking at Domestic Uranium 
Under Non-Emergency Conditions 


By JESSE C. JOHNSON* 


Director, Division 


of Raw Materials, 


CL. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


The marked increase in the availability of domestic uranium 
leads AEC Raw Materials Director te advise the uranium 
industry to study petential commercial market now that 
government supply appears assured for next ten years. Con- 
struction of new mills today is said to require not the previous 
three years’ assured ore supply but ten years’ supply te 
strengthen long-range planning and production. 


We now have reached the posi- 
tion where the uranium supply 
from existing contracts and fron 
estimated increased domestic 
production 
will provide 
for the Com- 
mission’s re- 
quirements as 
now estab- 
lished. We no 
longer are 
concerned 
over the pos- 


sibility of a 
uranium 
shortage for 


the Govern- 
ment’s mili- 
tary and 
power devel- 
opment pro- 
grams as projected for the next 
10 vears. 

Government requirements, of 
course, may change. They have 
been subject to many revisions 
during the last nine years—always 
up. However, it is my opinion that 
the uranium industry should now 
study the potential commercial 
market and look to that market 
for its main support after 1966. 
Atomic power for industrial use 
may become an important market 
factor much sooner than generally 
expected. 

American manufacturing com- 
panies already are prepared to 
contract for the construction of 
atomic power plants designed to 
be competitive in high-cost power 
areas. At least one American 
mining company has received ana 
seriously considered a_ detailed 
proposal for a fairly large atomic 
power plant for one of its foreign 
operations. The estimate was rea- 
sonably competitive with that for 
@ conventional power plant con- 
sidering the fact that the atomic 
plant would be built at the mine, 
thus saving transmission costs. 
However. lack of experience in 
the operation of a commercial 
atomic reactor is a serious handi- 
cap, especially for an industrial 
operation with only one source of 
power. 


Jesse C. Johnson 


Dream Is Coming Closer 


Once atomic power has been 
demonstrated to be practical and 
economic in a commerical opera- 
tion, this new industry should be 
headed for rapid growth. Because 
of the characteristics of atomic 
energy. I have the impression that 
the plans for the commercial ap- 
plication of atomic energy. and 
estimates of operating perform- 
ance, generally have been con- 
servative, which thev should be. 
For example, all AEC production 
reactors have given vastly better 
operating results and better econ- 
omy than estimated at the time 
thev were designed. The “Nauti- 
lus” has had more than 50.000 
miles of cruising duty and the 
fuel elements have not yet been 
replaced. Originally, 10.000 miles 
were estimated as being a satis- 
factory minimum. Other reactors 
have also overated at power levels 
mveh higher than desien specifi- 
cations. If the performance of in- 
Gustriel power reactors follows 
this pattern. we may not be far 
from comnvetitive atomic power. 

I recall that only nine years 





*An address by Mr. Jchnson before the 
Naticnal Westen Mirin~ Conferen:e, 
Denver, Colo., Feb. 9, 1957. 





ago an atomic powered submarine 
was only a dream. Many of tie 
experts were skeptical about the 
success of the project. You have 
heard the story of the “Nautilus.” 
In my opinion the progress made 
during the past two or three years 
in the development of atomic 
power for industrial use has been 
equally remarkable. I am judging 
not by technical advances, for that 
is not my field, but by the large 
expenditures being made by gov- 
ernments and private industry for 
tests plants, prototype plants and 
production plants; and by the fact 
that most of Europe is planning 
large atomic power programs on 
the basis of power costs than can 
be achieved with present tech- 
nology. European countries al- 
ready are considering substantial 
commitments for uranium. 


The United States is fortunate 
in having cheap power from con- 
ventional fuels. We must improve 
reactor technology in order to 
make atomic power competitive 
in our large power consuming 
areas. Improved technology might 
increase fuel efficiency and re- 
duce the quantity of uranium 
consumed per unit of power pro- 
duction. This need not worry the 
uranium preducers because the 
principal market for uranium will 
be the fuel elements and inven- 
tory stocks for new reactors. The 
more efficient the reactors, the 
more reactors, and the more re- 
actors the greater the uranium 
market. 


Several years ago, someone in 
the Commission, speaking of 
atomic energy developments, said 
that the optimists of yesterday 
look like pessimists today. As yet, 
that statement has not been dis- 
proved. 


Strong Uranium Industry 


As we enter the era of atomic 
power, the American uranium in- 
dustry is in a strong position. It 
is supported by a Government 
buying program that extends 
through 1966. Its production costs 
are competitive with those of any 


major producing area in. the 
world. South Africa and Canada 
have larger estimated reserves 


because their extensive uniform 
deposits can be sampled with a 
minimum of drilling. On the other 
hand, we have large favorable 
areas for exploration and our cur- 
rent rate of discovery is high. 
Also, the average grade of domes- 
tic uranium deposits is well above 
the average grade of most large 
foreign deposits. 

On the basis of our known ore 
reserves and the current appraisal 
of our geological potential, today 
I would not trade the uranium 
resources of the United States for 
those of any other country. 

This is a far different picture 
from that of only a year or two 
ago. It is a tribute to the Ameri- 
can prospector and the American 
mining incustry. 

The rapid increase in domestic 
ore reserves which followed the 
discovery in 1952 of the Big 
Indian Wash district in Utah, and 
Anaconda’s Jackpile Mine on the 
Laguna Indian Reservation in 
New Mexico, continued at an ac- 
celerated rate during 1956. The 
development of the Ambrosia 
Lake area, New Mexico, over- 


Continued on page 48 
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Television’s Present and 


Future Problems and Prospects 


By DR. ALLEN 


B. DU MONT* 


Chairman, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


Noted television pioneer and scientist looks into the problems 


and prospects of the industry 


and anticipates: (1) greater 


stability in production and sales will come about shortly with 
yearly sales to approach nine million sets in next five years; 
(2) superior product quality producer will keep his place in 
the industry, against the mass volume and fringe producers, 
by selling through selected retailers and guarding product’s 
reputation; (3) color television’s immediate prospects are still 
dim and will be until color circuits and tube costs are cut; 
and (4) FCC will finally see the error of its ways and allow 
realistic “de-intermixture” of VHF and UHF broadcasting. 


Dr. Du Mont reports fereigners 


demand higher technical qual- 


ity in their sets than do Americans. 


Ten years in most industries is 
considered a pretty short time. 
However, in our business 10 years 
have seen the difference between 
practically no 
industry at all 
and one that 
involves 
around $2 bil- 
lion a year. 
It spells the 
difference be- 
tween a hand- 
ful of televi- 
sion receivers 
in the entire 
United States 
and close to 
40 million sets 
in use today. 
Now we have 
hundreds of 
men devoted to the service and 
maintenance of television receiv- 
ers, and yet a mere 10 years ago 
there was practically no such 
thing as a television technician. 


I think it has been a most re- 
markable accomplishment that in 
these few short years the TV 
service industry mastered the 
techniques of the new and rap- 
idly - changing equipment. You 
have every reason to be proud of 
the way you rose to the needs of 
your neighbors, meeting a demand 
which grew at an unprecedented 
rate. 


These past 10 years in TV have 
been the fastest moving that any 
industry has ever experienced. 


To get a better idea of what 
kind of industry we have now— 
and where it may be going—let’s 
take a quick backward look and 
see what has happened. 


When World War II interrupted, 
the United States was just about 
ready for the full scale introduc- 
tion of commercial television. The 
first all-electronic Du Mont home 
receiver was available in 1938. 
Our present broadcasting stand- 
ards of 525 lines and 30 frames 
per second had been adopted in 
1951, and the pick-up tube, pic- 
ture tube, and necessary circuitry 
were developed to the point that 
transmission and reception were 
technically ready. Naturally, no 
production of equipment took 
place during the war, although 
three commercial television broad- 
casting stations did operate. 
Among the three was a station in 
New York which Du Mont people 
operated. Its call letters then were 
W2XW V—later to become WABD 
To keep the station operating 
during the war our DuMont plant 
workers, office personnel, and 
others in the organization used to 
go over to New York at night 
from our New Jersey factories to 
operate the cameras and lights, 
and to direct programs after a full 
day producing war material. This 
is the way television techniques 
were kept alive and ready for the 
time when our country’s produc- 
tive and creative might could re- 


turn to peace-time efforts. 





Dr. Allen B. Du Mont 





*An address by D>. Du Mont before 
the Texas Ejectronics Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


First Trickle in 1946 

The year 1846 was one in which 
most companies were converting 
from war to civilian production. 
The first significant trickle of 
television receivers was made and 
sold—about 6,000 altogther, and 
the number of broadcasting sta- 
tions on the air increased from 
four to six. In 1947 there were 
still only a few companies in real 
TV set production, and 179,000 
sets were made. Television sta- 
tions on the air increased to i7. 

At this point the signs were 
pretty clear that television was 
an industry with a future. Every- 
body got into the act—some cau- 
tious and established manufac- 
turers and some _ opportunists. 
Production soared to one million 
sets in 1948, to three million in 
1949, and in 1950 7% million. 
New stations kept coming on the 
air in cities all over the country, 
and manufacturers of receivers 
were selling all the sets they 
could make at prices that yielded 
a profit to all concerned—manu- 
facturer, distributor, and dealer. 


It is little wonder that more 
than 100 companies moved into 
the business of making TV re- 
ceivers. All the component parts 
could be bought from others, a 


license to use a particular circuit. 


could be obtained, and from then 
on it was a question of assembly 
and distribution. As you know 
all too well, many of the results 
left a lot to be desired in terms 
of quality and craftsmanship. 


The years since 1950 have seen 
a considerable change from that 
sellers’ market. The industry has 
produced better than five million 
receivers in every year since 1950, 
and better than seven million in 
each of the past three years. In 
many instances there has been 
overproduction, with consequent 
dumps and deals which have dis- 
organized orderly selling proc- 
esses. We have had the develop- 
ment of color television pub- 
licized for the past five years— 
often with an adverse effect on 
dealers and distributors. 


18 Major Producers Remain 

The type of television merchan- 
dise has changed. In 1950 more 
than half of the sets sold were 
consoles and consolettes. Today 
the emphasis is on table models 
and portables. Price per unit is 
way down—and profits at all 
levels are hard to come by. Grad- 
ually in this six-year period the 
number of manufacturers has 
been reduced—from more than 
100 in 1950 to around 50 today— 
as a result of the tremendous 
competition. Of these 50 manu- 
facturers only about 18 could be 
considered as major producers. 

A large number of distributors 
and retail organizations have 
taken a beating too. Even the 
television service business is not 
immune to cut-rate practices by 
some organizations—at least as a 
come-on to get at the customer’s 
set or to get the set back to the 
shop. 

Actually, when you think about 
it, the condition of our industry 
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today is somewhat incredible. It 
is hard to imagine that precision 
electronic instruments which have 
caused a revolution in the living 
habits of America could, in only 
10 years, be merchandised on the 
present level. 


Foresees Greater Stability 


Nevertheless, although condi- 
tions from a merchandising stand- 
point are not all that we might 
desire today, I believe that a 
greater degree of stability will 
come about in a very short time. 

There are some very concrete 
facts that can’t be ignored. First 
among these facts is that around 
seven million television receivers 
have been sold at retail in each 
of the past three years, and 1956 
looks as though it was another 
seven-million-set year. Television 
is no longer an unusual luxury. 
An operating television receiver 
is as much a necessity in most 
homes today as a stove or a re- 
frigerator. 

And I say an operating receiver 
with emphasis on the word “oper- 
ating.” You here who are con- 
cerned with service know too well 
the impatience of the home owner 
whose screen is temporarily dark. 


The point is that receivers have 
been sold and are being sold in 
tremendous quantities, and I be- 
lieve that almost as many would 
have been sold if fair prices had 
been maintained. The difference 
of $20, $50, or even $100 would 


not, in my opinion, have kept 
many families from owning a 
receiver. 


I think a definite tribute is in 
order at this point to the men and 
women who have been responsible 
for keeping America’s television 
sets operating. Again, here is a 
tremendous 10-year record. Forty 
million sets are now in use. They 
are truly complicated electronic 
instruments that were virtually 
unknown 10 years back. 

Nevertheless, 
receivers—some 10 years old—are 
being kept in operating condition 


by 100,000 men who are in a pro-| 


fession that is as new as the art 
of television: itself. To those who 


are seriously in television servic- | 


ing it can’t be anything except a 
demanding, full-time profession. 
There is too much to know about 


the continuously changing circuits | 


of all manufacturers. The profes- 
sional service man must have at 
his fingertips the latest. reference 
material, top-flight test equip- 
ment, and a considerable inven- 
tery of replacement parts. 


Few people, I think, realize that, 


in addition to being a profession, 
television servicing is a tremen- 
dous business as well. According 
to Service Magazine, television 
servicing in 1956 will see a vol- 
ume of business of about $1 bil- 


lion. This includes the call and 
time charges, parts, installation, 
and antennas. The volume of 


business done by the television 
service organizations is just about 
equal in dollars to the factory 
value of all television receivers 
produced in a year. In other 
words, television servicing is as 
big a business as television manu- 
facturing. 

Our TV service organizations 
are essential parts of a commu- 
nity—as necessary to the happi- 
ness of their neighbors as the 
grocer, the telephone company, or 
the dentist. It is unfortunate that 
a few sour apples get so much of 
the publicity for their incompe- 
tence or gouging. 


Continuing Competition 

I'd like to go back to the pres- 
ent state of the manufacturing and 
retailing sides of our business to 
see if we can get any indication 
of what is ahead of us. We've 
discussed the competitive condi- 
tions that have caused about half 
of the manufacturers to go out of 
business. I wouldn’t be realistic 
if I didn’t think this trend could 
continue. 

We are in a pretty rough shake- 
out period from a manufacturing 


those 40 million | 


standpoint, but I don’t see our 
industry going to the extreme of 
the auto industry, where the num- 
ber of manufacturers has been cut 
so drastically—primarily because 
television manufacturing does not 


require the same _ tremendous 
capital investment in tools and 
equipment. 


9 Million Sales 

Our first premise is, of course, 
that television is a part cf Ameri- 
can life today. Therefore, people 
are going to continue to puy new 
television sets. Newly married 
couples, new home _ purchas rs, 
buyers of additional sets for other 
rooms in the house—these normal 
new set buyers should continue to 
account for at least four million 
receivers a year. Add to that the 
replacement for receivers. that 
have finally become unserviceable 
and are scrapped, and we should 
anticipate that yearly sales will 
creep up to nine million witain 
the next five vears. By that time 
I think about five million sets a 
year will be scrapped and will be 
replaced. If and when color tele- 
vision really catches hold, this 
schedule would be accelerated. 

Therefore, we see an increasing 
market as far as total volume of 
units is concerned. With a steady, 
predictable demand and with 
fewer manufacturers in the bus:- 
ness, there should be much more 
stability in production and sales. 





Three Types of Producers 
My belief is that we will end up 
with three types of producers. 
First, there will be the large, 
mass-volume producers with fuil 
appliance lines who will continue 
to get a major volume of the busi- 
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merchandising power and dis- 
tribution through volume distrib- 
utors. Quality of their prcducts 
must be acceptable, althvugh 
competitive pressures will dictate 
production and design short-cuts 
to enable them to maintain a large 
share of the market. 


Probably there will always be 
a second group who are fringe 
producers. By fringe 1 mean that 
they operate without much con- 
cern for quality and without orig- 
inal design or engineering; they 
assemble, and sell strictly on a 
price basis. 

Finally, I see a third group of 
manufacturers remaining after the 
industry settles down. Tnis group, 
in order to survive, must build 
receivers of a quality consistently 
superior to the mass merchan- 
disers. They will use higher rated 
components, meticulous engineer- 
ing, and circuits and components 
designed for lomger life and un- 
distorted video and audio. Auio- 
mated production methods, 
printed circuits, or modular con- 
struction will be used by these 
manufacturers only if it can be 
demonstrated that they g.ve com- 
parable receiver performance and 
servicing ease. 

Foreigners Demand Better 
Quality 

The point that I am trying to 

make is that there wi!l be tele- 


vision manufacturers whose place 
in the industry will be based upon 


superior product quality. Their 
merchandise will be sold through 
selected retailers, and will be iess 
apt to find its way into discount 
outlets. I believe there will be a 
very substantial place in the fu- 
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R. S. Dickson & Company _—_ Hirsch & Co. 
Incorporated 

Stroud & Company Weeden & Co. 


Redpath Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Julien Collins & Company 
Green, Ellis & Anderson 
Parrish & Co. 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
Carolina Securities Corporation 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
Putcher & Sherrerd 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
Bartow Leeds & Co. 
Johnson, Lane, Space and Co., Inc. 


Crowell, Weedon & Co. 
Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company 


Biddle & Co. 


Strader and Company, Inc. 
Haro!d E. Wood & Corrpany 
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Outlook for Equipment Producer 
In the Atomic Energy Field 


Atomics 
Nerth 


General Manager, 
Vice-President, 


~~ ww 


American 


By CHAUNCEY STARR* 


International Division, 
Aviation, Inc. 


and 


A not so sanguine atomic equipment sales and profit incentive 
expectation for the next decade, according to North American 
Aviation executive, is based on the assumption that reliable 
and economically competitive nuclear power plants will not be 
developed within that time. Moreover, after estimating pro- 
jected domestic and foreign sales, Mr. Starr concludes that all 
the anticipated profits would be insufficient for necessary 
research and development which, thus, necessitates Federal 
subsidation for this program, but that equipment manufacture 


and sale must be in private 


The problems of the equipment 
manufacturer in the atomic en- 
ergy field are often obscured by 
the public discussions concerning 
the issues of 
private versus 
public power 
generation, 
and national 
and interna- 
tional policies. 
Although the 
atomic energy 
equipment in- 
custry, like 
all other 
Amerivan in- 
dustry, is vi- 
tally concern- 
ed with the 
outcome of 
these discus- 
siows insofar as they relate to the 
weliare of the country, it does not 
and should not maintain a parti- 
san position in these issues. 
Atomic energy equipment must be 
supplied to both private and pub- 
lic power bodies, and to both our 
national and international cus- 
tomers. The equipment industry 
must be ready to support all of 
ihese needs as they develop. 

From the point of view of the 
equipment manufacturer the 
atomic energy field teday repre- 
sents an unusual business prob- 
jem. The customary motivation 
for any investment of manpowe:, 
management, and funds in a new 
field of development is the possi- 
bility of a prolitable return. ne 
growth of industrial investment in 
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a new field usually keeps pace 
with the profit from exploratory 
initial investments. In the case 
of the atomic energy tield, how- 


ever, there has been a tremendous 
national investment and a corre- 
spondingly large industrial effort 
which have developed without the 
existence of an immeaiate profit 
incentive. This has been the rc- 
sult of major national objectives 
-—direcited and paid for by ihe 
government—and associated with 
military defense, international 
prestige, and anticipated national 
power needs. The industries in- 
volved have sought participation 
in the atomic equipment develop- 
ment chiefly with the hope that 
such pioneering industrial enter- 
prise would lead into new and 
profitable technological areas. 
From a 
point of view, 


iong range business 
the Opportunities 
for present participation in tne 
atomic energy field, afforded by 
temporary and ureert national 
policics, do not adequately estab- 
lish a dependable basis for the 
continuity and growth of a long 
term busiress. It is necessary. 
therefore, that we exaimine as best 
we can, al this stage of the tech- 
nical ert, the future business pos- 
Sibilities from the point of view 
of the equipment manufacturer. 
I 
Sales Expectations 

In evaluating the sales expec- 
tations in the atomic energy 
equipment field it becomes 





*An address by Dr. Starr at American 
Management Association Special Con- 
ference, Managing the Atom, New York 


City. 


and not Government domain. 


quickly evident that the bulk of 
such sales will reside in nuclear 
reactors rather than in nuclear in- 
strumentation, radiation equip- 
ment, and other fringe activities 
of the field. From these sales 
should be excluded nuclear re- 
actors which are built for the pur- 
pose of producing plutonium for 
military purposes, as such instal- 
lations are built in a limited pe- 
riod of time and do not represent 
a repeat or growing business. On 
the other hand, nuclear power 
plants built for military propul- 
sion, sucn as Naval use, may be 
cousidered as a repeat type of 


business. and might therefore be 


included in ary future business 
analysis. 
When we consider the market 


for nuclear power plants, several 
factors must be kept in mind. Or- 
ders will not be placed tor nuclear 
plants until their reliability and 
economics of operation have been 
established. There have been sev- 
eral guesses made by participants 
in the atomic energy field as to 
the time at which such a demon- 
stration of the reliability and eco- 
nomics will occur. Experimenta! 
prototypes of full scale plants are 
just beginning to come into oper- 


alion, and within the next five 
years only a few more will ap- 
pear. It seems evident, therefore, 
that even under the most optim- 
istic assumpticns concerning the 
performance of these first few 


plants, it is net likely that the in- 
flux of orders for nuclear plants 
will become very evident until 
after at least a five-year period 
has elapsed. 

As experience in the develop- 
ment and construction of these 
full scale plants has been eathered. 


the complexities inherent in the 
atomic energy techncloev have 
become more evident and it is 
questionable whether the opti- 


mism which is the basis of some of 
theprognostications for the 
growth of the atomic power busi- 
ness is justified. Nevertheless, as- 
suming a successful program of 
developnient of atomic power 
plants, the following table repre- 
sents our estimate of the probable 
sales during the decade 1956 to 
1965, and the decade 1966 to 1975. 


(Billions of Dollars) 
Sales Expectations Decads 
1956-65 1966-75 
Based on Date 
of Sale 
1. Nuclear Steem Plante 
Large Central Station 
TInited States 149 a9 
Foreign 0.5 10.0 
Small Station: 
Foreien 1.0 10.0 
S » Propuisicn 
Naval 1.0 1.0 
Merchent 0.3 7s 
Process Hent Not. Determined 
>, Research Reactors 0.1 
3. Fuel Elements 
United States 0.5 2.0 
Foreign 1.5 5.0 


This table includes research re- 
actors and fuel elements since 
these are atomic equipment prod- 
ucts. The sales indicated for the 
power plants represent the total 
cost of these plants, of which the 
atomic equipment is only a frac- 
tion. Because of the two to three 
years required to deliver atornic 
equipment to the customer, the 
actual income to the manufactur- 
ers from these sales is about two- 


shown in 


thirds of that 
3 ine periods shewn. 
In trying to evaluate the amount 


this tabie 


ot atumuc equipment which the 
estimated market represents, it 
should be kept in mind that about 
one-half of tne cost of a nuclear 
power plant involves engineering 
and construction of a semi-con- 
ventional nature and which would 
not be part of the product of an 
atomic equipment manufacturer. 
One-fourth of the total cosi rep- 
resents such traditional -equip- 
ment as. turbines, generators, 
pumps, pipes, and the like. The 
remaining one-fourth of the total 
cost includes the nuclear reactor, 
special handling equipment, and 
special heat extraction devices, all 
of which might come under the 
category of atomic equipment. So, 
of the total sales shown in the 
table for power plants, only about 
one-fourth is in the domain of the 
atomic equipment manufacturer. 

Considering the decade 1956 to 
1965, the total market appears to 
be about $6 billion. Outside the 
United States, U. S. manufaeturers 
have traditionally supplied one- 
third of the power plant equip- 
ment. Because of the rapid rise 
of technological competition in 
this field by foreign manufactur- 
ers, and also of the support of 
their respective governments, it 
is likely that foreign manutac- 
turers will continue to play the 
same proportional role in nuclear 
power equipment. Of the $3. bil- 
lion worth of sales which are 
shown for this decade in foreign 
countries, the United States is 
therefore likely to provide only 
about $1 billion. The total U. S. 
sales, then, for this decade are 
about $4 billion, of which $1 bil- 
lion is estimated Naval require- 
ments. As indicated above, only 
one-fourth of this $4 billion—S$l 
billlion—may be properly consid- 
ered as atomic equipment. 

Considering the decade 1966 to 
1975, there appears to be about 
$38 billion worth of sales, of 
which $25 billion represents the 
foreign market. On the assump- 
tion, again, that two-thirds of this 
will be taken care of by foreign 
manufacturers, there is a net mar- 
ket for U. S. manutacturers for 
that aecade of about $22 billion. 
The one-fourth of this which rep- 
resents atomic equipment would 
thus be $5!» billion ot sales. 


If one assumes that a profit of 


10% before taxes might be ex- 
pected on the sale of atomic 
equipment, the above market 


analysis would indicate that dur- 
ing the decade 1956 to 1965 U. S. 


atomic equipment manufacturers 
could expect $100 million of prof.t 
from these sales. In the follow- 
ing decade, 1966 to 1975, U. S. 


manufacturers might expect $550 
million of profit before taxes. In- 
asmuch as the decade 1956-1965 
is likely to be tne period of 
pioneering development of the 
atomic equipment products, let us 
examine what could be done by 
the reinvestment in this field of 
the estimated $100 million of 
profits which might accrue dur- 
ing this decade. 


il 


Basic Investment Required 

Consider first the 
ment in physical facilities re- 
quired by an atomic equipment 
manufacturer in order to be a 
principal participant in this new 
business. It is our estimate that 
in order to support engineering 
and development, at least $5 mil- 
lion of engineering tacilities are 
required by any manufacturer. 
The atomic equipment manufac- 
turing facilities required are di- 
vided between heavy manufactur- 
ing and light manufacturing— 
light component manufacturing 
facilities will require about a $3 
million investment; heavy com- 
ponent manufacturing about $4 
million. If, in addition, the fuel 
element portion of the atomic 
equipment field is of interest, a 


Continued on page 43 


basic invest- 
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Color Television's Impact on 
Merchandising and Advertising 


By FRANK M. FOLSOM* 
Chairman of Executive Committee, Radio Corp. of America 


Color TV’s ability to promote style and brand acceptance, and 
assist those in fashion and merchandising, is expounded by 
RCA Chairman in averring, no matter the product, that “one 
of the surest and swiftest tickets to obscurity in merchandizing 


. .. is to fail to recognize what color television can do.” 


Mr. 


Folsom declares impact of this medium is just beginning to be 
felt and that no longer must one wait five te twenty years to 
solidly establish a profitable brand or create a trend. 


I-can see why those interested 
in fashions are interested in color 
television, because we are all 
color conscious. Fashions, of 
course, have 
an-affinity for 
color televi- 
sion for more 
reasons than 
one. Color TV 
presents fash- 
ions .in their 
natural make- 
up, and makes 
available -a 
display win- 
dow in which 
millions of 
people can see 
the latest 
creations, 
whether 
dresses, scarves, hats, shoes or 
furs—all in their natural beauty. 

And, of course, all house fur- 
nishings and home appliances are 
finding new sales appeal these 
days through the extensive use 
of color which makes them more 
attractive to the decor of every 
room in the house. We all know 
what color has done and is doing 
for the modern kitchen. 

Never has the fashion world 
had such an opportunity to exhibit 
to so many people all at once. A 
new convenience is afforded the 
shopper as color television brings 
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the store to the home and the 
mannikin right into the living 
room. Time consumed in traffic 


and travel is saved. 


New Merchandising Techniques 

Now that color TV is under 
way so effectively, I can well 
foresee the day when shopping 
by television will be the vogue 
—and this may well be the next 
step from the suburban store. We 
will look into the window of tele- 
vision and phone your order—and 


by that, I do mean not only to 
buy a dress or a new hat, but 
meats, vegetables and ail food 
proaucts aud applianees as well. 
Alert merchandisers already are 
looking ahead to that day, and 
many of them have redesigned 
their packages and tinted their 
wares to take advantage of the 


sales appeal and opportunities for 


display via color TV. Some may 
have wondered why some ciga- 
rette and candy packages, bread 


wrappers and cereal boxes, as 
well as canned goods, have taken 
on a new look. Well, in many 
cases, it is because of color TV. 

It is gratifying to those of us 
in the TV industry and in broead- 
casting to know that there is such 
an interest in our color television 
activities. We welcome such in- 
terest and cooperation, and mind- 
tul of the power of color in tele- 
vision, we believe that the fashion 
industry and ours will be closely 
allied in many ways. 

Color TV opens up new avenues 
for advertising and merchandis- 
ing. Private showings, which up 
to now have generally been for 
selected customers will be ever- 
widened in scope, and I believe 
color television will attract thou- 
sands of new customers for stores 
that use television to its greatest 
advantage. 

Closed circuit television will 
play an important part in simpli- 


*Frem an address by Mr. Folsom to 
the Philadelphia Fashion Croup. 


fying shopping in department 
stores. There will be no need for 
a customer to go from floor to 
floor. Comfortable viewing rooms 
will be features of the ultra mod- 
ern store where customers can 
view fashion displays as well as 
the merchandise of every -depart- 
ment. 

The impact of color television 
is just beginning tc be felt and 
the results. even surpass. the 
dreams some of us had in the days 
when we were pioneering color as 
a new dimension in entertain- 
ment, merchandising, advertising 
and sales. 


Persons engaged in fashion and 
merchandising, I am sure, are 
aware of what television has done 
—since its earliest days—to pro- 
mote styling and brand accept- 
ance. Not so long ago it took a 
year, five years, ten, fifteen or 
even twenty years to _ solidly 
establish a brand or to create a 
trend’ which would enjoy profit- 
able distribution and acceptance. 
Now, with the use of tasteful, 
hard-selling commercials on color 
“Spectaculars” that consistently 
play to audiences of from 35 to 
70 million, hitherto unknown 
brands and newly-created fash- 
ions and styles can be virtually 
established overnight. 


Aids Any Product 


A list of successful users of 
color television advertising is 
legion. And it doesn’t seem to 
matter what products are in- 


volved: automobiles or beverages; 
appliances or tobaccos; watches 
or home premanents; electric ra- 
zors or frozen foods: cake mixes 
or detergents; powdered soups or 
lipsticks that are alive; band-aids 
that lift hard-boiled eggs out of 
boiling water: or corned-beef 
hash cooked the “men’s. club” 
way. And, by the same token, one 
of the surest and swiftest tickets 
to obscurity in merchandising 
these days is to fail to recognize 
what color television can do. 

Virtually every big name in 
merchandising bears dramatic 
testimony to the fact that the 
use of color television is a “‘must’”’ 
for selling goods. There is nothing 
fashion can create that cannot be 
sold effectively by color television 
—of that I am convinced. 

We at RCA, and particularly 
our associates at NBC, have given 
a mountain of time—and no small 
expenditure of talent and dollars 
—to find the best way to put color 
television to work as a tool of 
fashion. Through color television, 
an entirely new concept of mer- 
chandising is emerging. It is a 


concept which will bring the 
latest and most colorful of style 
and fashion into millions of 
homes. It is a concept we wish 


to share—both in its development 
and ultimate use. 

Frankly, if I were in the fash- 
ion business today, I would be 
certain that I utilized color tele- 
vision to its fullest to help pro- 
mote and merchandise every 
product I have. For one thing is 
will 


very certain: nothing help 
sell any product, anv style, any 
fashion more. efficiently than 


visual demonstration — and colox 
television, next to in-person 
viewing, is the most effective forr 

of visual demonstration ever de- 
veloved. 
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Consumer Buying Habits— 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


to our conducting a survey two 
years ago, it was not known how 


. 


Analysis of a Ten Year Study 


By GEORGE KATONA* 
Professor of Econemics and of Psychology 


Director of Econemic Behavior Program, Survey Research Center 


University of Michigan 


Foremost surveyor of consumer buying habits expects con- 
sumer spending to remain high in 1957, though it is unlikely 
to provide a new impetus to the economy, and a better 1957 
auto year than in 1956, particularly for used cars. Other obser- 


_ernment bonds, 


vations by Prof. Katona include 
the economy’s soundness as wel 


: (1) people are convinced of 
lL as of their personal financial 


situation; (2) desires are not saturated in as much as people 
raise their sights except when confidence and satisfaction 
diminishes; (3) installment buying does not stifle the will to 


save, and there’s no evidence 


that the will to save has de- 


clined; and (4) !arger and more rapid price inflation than we 


have experienced diminishes the 
reached this stage since more 


will to save, and we have not 
families today feel better off 


than worse off. Refers to housing to illustrate that people of all 
major income groups, particularly those expecting a higher 
income, want to move. 


The first Survey of Consumer 
Finances was conducted by the 
Survey Research Center for the 
Federal Reserve Board in 1946. 
Thus we are 
now in a posi- 
tion to look 
back at ten 
years of sur- 
vey research 
on consumer 
incomes, 
assets, debts, 
and first of 
all, consumer 
spending and 
saving. In ad- 
dition to the 
annual 
Surveys of 
Consumer 
Finances 
numerous surveys were conducted 
on purchases of automobiles and 
other durable goods, on one- 
family homes, on holdings of gov- 
common § stock, 
and life insurance, and system- 
atically several times each year 
during the past few years on 
changes in consumer attitudes and 
expectations as they affect the 
business cycle. 

The following features char- 
acterize the economic’ surveys 
conducted by the Survey Research 
Center: 

(1) They are based on repre- 
sentative probability samples of 
the consumer units in the United 
States. 

(2) Lengthy interviews are con- 
ducted in which the selected re- 
spondents are given an onpor- 
tunity to discuss their opinions 
and problems. 

(3) The surveys provide quanti- 
tative measurements of three 
kinds of variables; demographic 
variables such as age and family 
status; financial variables such as 
amounts of income or amounts 
spent; and psychological variables 
such as economic motives, atti- 
tudes, and expectations. 


The major aim of the studies is 
to discover the interrelationship 
among these variables, and spe- 
cifically to find out how attitudes 
influence behavior. 

Why are such studies needed? 
The answer to this question will 
be given in two parts. First I shall 
point out that consumers are im- 
portant in our economy, and 
second, that relevant information 
on consumers cannot be obtained 
without survey research. 
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Why Consumer Research? 
Fifty or even twenty years ago 
one could have argued that busi- 


ness cycle developments were 
dependent upon what business 
firms and the government .did 


The consumers—with the excen- 
tion of a few very rich families 
—had a little latitude of action: 

*An address by Professor Kat-na be- 


fere the AMA Marking Cenference, New 
York City, February 4, 1957. 





they spent substantially all the 
income they received and their 
income was dependent on busi- 


ness activity. Today we have broad 


middle and upper-middle income 
groups — more than 40% of the 
American families have an annual 
income between $5,000 and $15,000. 
These families are in a position 
to make expenditures. beyond 
what are necessities. Furthermore, 
since World War II a substantial 
proportion of families have some 
liquid reserves — bank deposits, 
savings bonds, and the like—and 
most families are in a position to 
borrow (buy on installment). Thus 
the American people, if they so 
desire, may spend more than their 
income in a given year, or they 
can reduce their rate of spending 
and save money. During the last 
few decades because of _ tech- 
nological progress spending on 
non-perishable, durable goods 
gained in importance. Today auto- 
mobiles, television sets, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, and the 
like constitute some of the articles 
most desired by consumers. 
Spending on these articles is sub- 
ject to consumer discretion and 
influences greatly what happens 
to our economy. 


Why Surveys? 


Information on consumer activi- 
ties and the factors influencing 


them remains incomplete if we 
were to relv on official and pri- 
vate records and abstained from 


» Alvidual con- 
sumers. To be sure, we have data 
on total national income and its 
quarterly fluctuations compiled 
irom social security records and 
similar sources. But these data do 
not tell us what proportion of 
families make more than $10,000 
or less than $2,000 a year, or what 
proportion of families had an in- 


crease or a decrease in income 
during the last year. 
Our argument will become 


clearer when we refer to specific 
consumer activities. We may take 
life insurance, an industry known 


many American people traveled 
by air in a given year. Because 
some people travel by plane 10 or 
even 100 times a year, this infor- 
mation cannot be derived from 
available records about the num- 
ber of tickets issued. Why do some 
people travel often by air and 
some never? Income is an impor- 
tant explanatory variable but does 
not suffice. To provide the answer 
it was necessary to study such 
psychological faetors as interest 
in speed and anxiety. 

One of the most important de- 
velopments .of the last two years 
was a large increase in instalment 
buying. Who buys on instalment? 
Who uses a large proportion of his 
income to repay instalment debt, 
who uses a small proportion, and 
who has no debt at all? From the 
extensive material available on 
instalment debt—used by the Fed- 
eral Government as well as by the 
industry—only a few significant 
items will be mentioned here. 
First, the largest users of instal- 
ment credit are the young. mar- 
ried, middle-income people (in- 
come between $5,000 and $10,000). 
Second, people who have experi- 
enced an income increase and ex- 
pect their income to increase in 
the future are the most important 
group among instalment buyers. 
In other words, when conditions 
are good and are expected to re- 
main good or even improve fur- 
ther, many of us hasten to acquire 
good things of life and do not wait 
until we can pay cash. These find- 
ings have policy implications. It 
appears that the current instal- 
ment debt would represent a great 
burden only if incomes should re- 
main stable or fall. 


I should like to discuss with you 


now some of the accomplishments , 
regarding the! 


of recent surveys 
understanding and prediction of 


business cycle trends an4 of con- | 


sumer buying habits. First, how- 
ever, I wish to say that what is 
usually called market research is 
not included in my discussion. I 
will analyze here the factors rele- 
vant to the purchase of automo- 
biles, or travel bv air, rather than 
the factors producing preference 
for Chevrolet cars or American 
Airlines. As you all know, innu- 
merable commercial surveys have 
been carried out over the past few 
vears in which sales and sales po- 
tentials of individual products and 
brands were studied. More re- 
cently such studies were extended 
to what was called motivation re- 
search. Those endeavors are closely 
related to our work in consumer 
psychology, but today I shall re- 


strict myself to studies of the gen- | 


eral economic trend or of product 
tvpes (such as automobiles) and 
exclude from my discussion the 
analvsis of purchases of individual 
products. 


On the Predictive Va'tue of 
Consumer Attitudes 

Generally speaking, the rate of 
consumer spending depends both 
on consumers’ ability to buy and 
on consumers’ willingness to buy. 

Turning to studies of consumer’s 
willingness to buy, ask: 


for its extensive archives and nt we may 
records. as our first example, IS Willineness something intan- 
Prior to our undertaking exten- ible which a successful business- 


sive surveys for the life insurance 
industry, it was not known how 
many Americans had life insur- 
ance. It was, of course, known 
how manv life insurance policies 


man may have a feeling about but 
which cannot be measured obiec- 
tively? Or is willingness to buy 
dependent on personal develonv- 
ments, so that what one finds out 


were outstanding. But many by ager seiaget ed th Mire: 
+ ) ¢ Y ij > ¢g ee 2a 

people have five or even ten °* ml apylies to them a on anc 

not to the entire economy? It kas 


policies, often with different com- 
panies, and collating the records 
of all life insurance companies 
proved to be an impossible task. 
Furthermore, we would like to 
know what proportion of their in- 
come different kinds of people 


been demonstrated, first. that 
changes in consumer attitudes can 
he measured. This is true of 
changes in ontimis™ or pessimism, 
in feelings of confidence or anxi- 
etyv, security or insecurity, as well 


ontimism has become more or less 
pronounced today as compared to 
6 or 12 months ago. We aim at 
measurements of changes in psy- 
chological propensities. 

Secondly, this is a most uniform 
country. Practically all of us from 
the West coast to the East coast 
read in papers, hear over the ra- 
dio, or see on television the same 
news. The same information is 
reinforced and is spread through 
word of mouth. To be sure, per- 
sonal traits and personal develop- 
ments, say, an accident or illness, 
may make John Smith less recep- 
tive to certain news. But we are 
not seeking to pinpoint the indi- 
viduals who will buy a new car 
next year; we wish to know 
whether today in the entire coun- 
try willingness to buy new cars 
is greater or smaller than a year 
ago. Because similar information 
is apprehended in similar ways by 
very many people, as a rule some 
people’s turning optimistic and 
other people’s turning pessimistic 
do not cancel out. 

I shall not present technical de- 
tails. It will suffice to say that we 
have asked representative con- 
sumer samples the same questions 
regarding past and expected per- 
sonal finances, the national econ- 
omy, and major durable goods 
markets, at intervals of three to 
four months. The answers to these 
questions were put together in an 
index of consumer attitudes.1 One 
of the lines on the enclosed chart 
shows the movements of this index 
since 1952. These movements are 


compared with actual durable 


1 The index was described in the book 
Consumer Expectations, by George Ka- 
tuna and Eva Muclier, Survey Research 
Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1956. 
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goods sales as computed by the 
Commerce Department several 
months later. Let me illustrate. 
The chart shows that our attitude 
index was about 109 in October, 
1954, as against 102 in June, 1954, 
and 93 in February, 1954. The Oc- 
tober data were published in No- 
vember, 1954. The data on durable 
goods sales in the final quarter of 
1954 were not known until Feb- 
ruary, 1955. Thus in 1954 con- 
sumer attitudes improved consid- 
erably several months before irn- 
comes began to grow and several 
months before large-scale conm-- 
sumer purchases of automobiie% 
created the durable goods boom cf 
1955. A turning point in cyclics} 
trends was correctly foretold 57 
attitude measurements. 

A similar experience was re 
ported earlier regarding the year 
1951. Following the spending: 
waves occasioned by the outbrea 
of the Korean War in 1950, larg 
deficits and rising incomes wer 
assured for the year 1950 and most 
students predicted continuous inm- 
flation. As you may recall, price 
control was reintroduced early i. 
1951. But at that time and during 
the following months, surveys 
showed that the American peopie 


se Ww 


were pessimistic rather tha: 
spending-minded. The price in- 


creases were resented and thought 
to be unjustified. The prospects 
of a long-enduring cold war cre- 
ated uncertainty. In 1951, in conm- 
trast to 1950, people did not ex- 
pect. an early outbreak of a third 
world war and did not expect 
shortages of civilian goods. Sev- 
eral months after such attitudes 
were disclosed, consumer spend- 

Continued on page 4.2 

















omy in States tn which 


rulers 


600,000 Shares 
Central and South West Corporation 


Common Stock 


($5 par value) 


This is not an offering of these shares for sale, or an offer te buy, or a solicitation of an oper lo bey 
any of such shares. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 





Trice $36.75 per share 


Copies of thy prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under 
such underwriters are qualified to act as 


aealers in securities and in which the prospectus may legally be distribuied, 


Blyth & Co., Ine. 


Harriman Rinley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 

W. C. Langley & Co. 
G. Hl. Walker & Co. 

Baker, Weeks & Co. 


Boenning & Co. 


Dittmar & Company, Inc. 
The Milwaukee Company 
William R. Staats & Co. 
Swiss American Corporation 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. 


DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
McCormick & Co. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
J. R. Williston & Co. 
John W. Clarke & Co. 


Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Inc. 


The Marshall Company 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. Inc. 
Elworthy & Co. 
Ferris & Company lif 
Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc. 
Putnam & Co. 
Barret, Fitch, North & Co. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 


Drexel & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co. 
Fulton Reid & Co., Ine. 

The Ohio Company 


Stroud & Company 


First California Company 
orporated) 


Kormendi & Co., Inc. 


Yarnall, Biddle & Co. 


layden, Miller & Co. 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 

R. W. Pressprich & Ce. 
Francis I. duPont & Co, 

Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Ce, 

Lester, Ryons & Ce, 

Shuman, Agnew & Ca, 

Sutro & Ce, 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons 

Courts & Ce, 


Incorporated 


R. S. Dickson & Compan? 
New hail, Cook & Co, 
Russ & Compan? 
Brooke & Cc, 

Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Ce, 
Fahey, Clark & Co, 

Hirsch & Ce, 
Mackall & Coa 


Arthurs, Lestrange & Ce, 


Halle & Stieglitz 


Baumgartner, Downing & Ce, 


J. J. B. Hilliard & Som 





put into life insurance. The records 


do not provide us with this in- prices, We have no thermometer 
formation since policyholders do which would give us absolute 
not report changes in their in- measurements: statements such as 
come to their life insurance OPtimism is 70% today” are 
companies. senseless —-and are not needed. 

We may next turn to a new in- What we can find out and what 
custry, commercial! aviation. Prior we need to find out is whether 





as of attitudes toward markets and 











Hloward, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and Company Lawson, Levy & Williams 
A.E. Masten & Company Moroney, Beissner & Ce, 
Smith, Moore & Co. Stix & Ce. 


Wulff, Hansen & Ce. 


Manley, Bennett & Company 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 
Henry F. Swift & Co. Arthur L. Wright & Co., Inc 
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THE MARKET ... 


WALLACE ‘sreners 


AND YOU 











There was little decisive 
about the stock market again 
this week, most issues wan- 
dering around aimlessly in 
the absence of any specific 
news development that called 
for action. Weighing on senti- 
ment was a lag in new steel 
orders, the absence of any 
pronounced upturn in auto 
sales for spring buyers and, of 
course, the Washington clam- 
or over the Federal budget. 


Official estimates that 
Chrysler will have a record- 
breaking first quarter were 
able to bolster this issue to 
where it was about midway 
in its 1956-57 range but there 
was little excessive about it 
in the face of the fact that 
one quarter doesn’t make a 
full year. 

Aircrafts Mixed 

The aircraft picture was a 
mixed one. Weakness in one 
corner of the list was usually 
accompanied by strength else- 
where in the plane group as 
the’ traders tried to figure out 
which specific companies 
would fare best in what ad- 
mittedly is going to be high- 
operations field but could 
turn into a downright selec- 
tive one as defense orders 
switch to newer products. 


American Telephone was 
given to unusually erratic 
swings for this slow-moving 
item, a bit of disappointment 
over the management’s. ada- 
mant stand against any stock 
split giving way to restrained 
elation over the opposition 
developing to legal restric- 
tions on phone rates. 


American Motors Triggered 
A newcomer to the spot- 
light, and for vague reasons, 


was American Motors. The 
trigger was disclosure that 
the Wolfson interests had 


taken a sizable position in the 
stock. This interest of about 
a third of a million shares, 
or around $2,000,000, was suf- 
ficiently heartening to cata- 
pult it to the head of the most 
active issue list for a couple 
of sessions. And pricewise it 
hardened up smartly. The 
mere acquisition of this block 
solves little of the company’s 
immediate problems and little 
concrete came out of the 
statements made about it, so it 
was something of a confusing 
accolade. 

A popular search keeping 
market students occupied re- 
cently has been for issues 
where increased earnings for 
this year are almost guaran- 
teed whether or not there is 
an overall business letdown 
later in the year. And it was 
turning up many candidates. 


General Dynamics boosted 


sales half again last year over 
the 1955 level and is aiming 
at a similar increase for this 
year on which various tech- 
nicians are projecting an in- 
crease in earnings of around 
25‘... It is one of the more 
diversified of the “aircraft” 
companies with interests 
ranging from missiles to 
utomic-powered submarines, 
electronics and atomic re- 
search. 

Similarly, General Tire is a 
popular item at times but not 
for its better known work in 
the tire line. The interest here 
centers on its subsidiary, 
Aerojet-General, which is am 
important factor in the rocket 
motor field and is expected to 
contribute importantly to the 
parent’s results for this year. 
Moreover, General suffered 
an earnings dip last year on 
the auto business lag, but its 
tire business is rebounding 
currently and the replace- 
ment market is showing signs 
of picking up. It is something 
of a double bet for a good 
showing this year. 


Oils Still Favored 

Another continuing hunt 
was among the portfolios of 
the various institutional in- 
vestors—funds, endowments, 
etc. And here the story was 
unchanged — oils are still 
heavy favorites in the major- 
ity of cases. Whatever else it 
did, the Suez conflict did 
serve to clean up some do- 
mestic over-supply and more 
or less guarantee high activity 
in the petroleum industry for 
this year. 


One interesting bit of logic 
favored mostly the western 
companies. The thinking here 
is that much of petroleum’s 
gains in recent years was at 
the expense of coal but the 
coal industry currently is 
back on its feet and fighting 
valiantly to maintain its mar- 
kets. This concerned mostly 
the eastern companies and 
those along the Pacific coast 
have consistently supplied by 
far the bulk of the area’s en- 
ergy requirements. 


Against this background, 
Union Oil of California was 
held in high regard. It is an 
aggressive marketer and esti- 
mates are that its large string 
of retail outlets will handle 
more than two-thirds of its 
refinery output this year. In 
addition, its petrochemical 
subsidiary increased its chem- 
ical sales nearly three-fold a 
year ago over the preceding 
year so that this line of work 
is in position to become an 
important factor in over-all 
operations. The fact that Gulf 
Oil bought $120 million of 
Union debentures last year 
automatically brings up a 
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merger picture, particularly 
since Gulf’s operations in the 
Union Oil area are negligible. 


Road-Building 
There was also some cull- 
ing of the list for beneficiaries 
of the huge Federal roud 
building program with 
Bucyrus-Erie generally re- 
garded as being in position to 
set new records this year. The 
company produces an exten- 
sive line of earth-moving and 
excavating equipment and is 
rebounding from a pinch of 
last year when steel shortages 
made its operanions difficult. 


Beneficiaries 


White Motor, too, is posting 
some good records including 
a new high in sales last year 
with this year already off to 
a good start. The stock in this 
company has been available 
recently at a price equivalent 
to its working capital only, 
recognition that in the past 
the company had some highly 
cyclical aspects. The .heavy 
duty items that are its forte 
naturally come into any ‘road- 
building picture. Moreover, it 
purchased a diesel. engine 


division that makes. engines. - 


for the oil industry and this 
division last year was able to 


boost sales. around half again: 
over the previous year.-White 


sells at less than seven-times- 
earnings and offers a yield of 
around 6!2°., both indicating 
a very conservative market 
appraisal of the issue. 


Diversifying Telephone 
Company 

International Telephone al- 
so is prominent on a yield of 
better than, 5!2‘., although 
it has been undergoing a 
major change in recent years 
in stressing manufacturing 
activities against its back- 
ground of being the largest 
international telephone sys- 
tem operator. Latest figures 
available show its telephone 
operations down below a 
third of total assets with 
manufacturing facilities on 
the way to reaching the three- 
quarters mark. Its manufac- 
turing and research facilities 
are spread over 19 countries. 

A better-results candidate 
in the supermarket field is 
Safeway which is the second- 
largest chain but rather con- 
sistently reported one of the 
lowest profit margins in the 
industry. Some _ important 
changes in management were 
made last year and the mar- 
gin perked up _ noticeably, 
nearly doubling net profit. 
Against this background, the 
chain is accepted widely as 
one on the way to better earn- 
ings this year and is a likely 
candidate for dividend im- 
provement if projected earn- 
ings of around $8 materialize. 
This would be better than 
three times the $2.40 present 
rate. 


|The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” Theu are presented 
as those of the autor only.] 
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SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


The National Security Traders Association has announced the 
appointment of the following Committee Chairmen: 


Edward H. Welch 


Byron J. Sayre 


Charles 


A. Bodie William S. Thompson 





Edward J. Kelly Donald E. Summercll 





Joseph E. Smith 


Advertising Committee—Alfred F. Tisch, Fitzgerald & Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


Convention Committee—Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Corporate & Legislative Committee—Edward J. Kelly, Car] M. 
Loeb Rhoades & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Membership Committee — 
seller & Durst, Inc., 


Chicago, Il. 
Publicity 
Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 


Donald E. Summerell, 
Los Angeles. Calif. 
Municipal Committee—Byron J. 


Committee—Charles 


Wagen- 
Sayre, Ira Haupt & Co., 


A. Bodie, Jr., Stein Bros. & 


Public Relations Committee—William S. Thompson, Carr & 


Thompson, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Traders Bulletin— Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co., Phila- 


dephia, Pa. 


Continued from page 12 


Paper-Pulp Industry's Outlook 


cate that much of the output of 
our industry is selling today at 
prices as low as or lower than 
those prevailing in 1920. 


New Products 


The economic value of our prod- 
uct, however, is only the founda- 
tion-stone of its opportunity. As 
a “New York Times” editorial 
pointed out last Fall, the econo- 
mists have recognized that price 
competition is no longer what 
counts. Today they’re telling us 
that what counts is the new prod- 
uct, the new commodity, the new 
type of organization. In our mod- 
ern-day economy, the amazing 
versatility of our products gives 
us the opportunity to replace price 
competition with constructive 
product development and expan- 
sion of our markets into new 
products, new commodities, and 
new fields. 

Insofar as our industry is con- 
cerned, I’m an optimist. There's 
no doubt that ours is a growth 
industry. I'm confident that dur- 
ing the next few years we'll use 
our surplus capacity wisely for 
the development of new uses. 


But there’s still another reason 


for optimism. During the darker 
days of our history, our industry 
was managed by rugged individ- 
ualists. Sometimes I think that 
they really enjoyed the battle 
royal. Some could well afford 
their pleasure in the jungle com- 
petition. Few were seriously in- 
terested in studying what knowl- 
edge was made available by the 
associations existing in those days. 
Today the story is different. The 
decisions in many of our com- 
panies are made by teams rather 
than by single individuals. Few 
of the managers of our industry 
are sole owners; most are serving 
as trustees of the large invest- 
ments of others. Most are aware 
of their responsibilities, and use 
the information available for 
making decisions and for gauging 
their timing. 

In the darker days of our his- 
tory we were sailing on uncharted 
seas. Today we can see our past 
course clearly, we have a fix on 
our present position, and _ the 
geography ahead has been pretty 
well mapped out. My optimism is 
based on my confidence that the 
managements of our industry will 
make wise use of the knowledge 
available. 
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Some Electronic De 


Explained by I.T.&T.Co. President 


Developments of a complete TACAN system for civil and 
military use by I. T. T.’s Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories, advances in telephone equipment and business, and 
microwave stage of commercial application, are described by 


Edmond H. Leavey. 


In a recent address before the 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts, Edmond H. Leavey, 
President of the International Tel- 
ephone and 
Telegraph 
Corporation, 
addressed 
himself to cer- 
tain develop- 
ing electronic 
progress that 
is not too well 
known, 

Mr. Leavey 
stated that 
“there appears 
to be some 
confusion as to 
what has hap- 
pened in this 
regard to TA- 
CAN now that several other com- 
panies have begun to manufacture 
elements of the system. 

“The complete TACAN system, 
air and ground, was developed by 
our Federal Telecommunication 
Laboratories for the U. S. Navy, 
and was later adopted by the U. S. 
Air Force and NATO as well. At 
the recommendation of the U. S. 
Air Coordinating Committee, TA- 
CAN has also been incorporated 
into the ntw over-all system of 
Navigation for civil aviation in 
this country, called VORTAC, 
which is a combination of the fea- 
tures of existing VOR (very-high- 
frequency omnidirectional radio 
range) installations of the CAA, 
and of TACAN. We believe that 
VORTAC is a step in the direction 
of a complete TACAN system for 
civil use.” 


Edmond H. Leavey 


Other Companies 


“Production of military TACAN 
equipment for both greuwnd and air 
started at Federal Telephone and 
Radio Co. in 1953, and is still con- 
tinuing. But in order to have more 
than one source of supply, the 
armed services requested FTR to 
give sub-contracts for the airborne 
equipment to Stromberg-Carlson 
and Hoffman Radio, and those 
companies later received contracts 
direct. At present, FTR, Strom- 
berg-Carlson, and Hoffman are 
producing approximately the same 
number of airborne units, while 
FTR remains the sole supplier of 
ground units. 

“TACAN ground equipment in- 
volves a number of test and moni- 
units, all of which, like 


toring 
TACAN itself, were develoned 
solely by our laboratories. One 


such unit is now in production at 
FTR, and one each at Dumont, 
Olympic, and Polarad. A monitor 
unit for ground equipment, like- 
wise developed by our laborato- 
ries, is being produced by Olym- 
pic. Manufacture of TACAN 
equipment by other companies for 
civilian use is available under li- 
cense from us. 

“While we have new and inter- 
esting developments in other fields 
going on, I do not want to play 
down the importance of our busi- 
ness in telephone equipment, both 
for central station installation and 
for home and office use. Advances 
in this field are going forward all 
the time, and our position in the 
telephone business is improving.” 


* 


Microwave 

“Farly in World War II, scien- 
tists observed that the propagation 
of microwave signals could be, 
under certain conditions, consist- 
ently received beyond the line of 
sight, or ‘over the horizon.’ Devel- 
ooment of this phenomenon, in 


which our companies, Bell Labo- 
ratories, 


and MIT have all been 


busily engaged in recent years, has 
now reached the stage of commer- 
cial application. Depending on 
which is completed first, either of 
two installations now in progress 
will have credit for being the 
world’s first commercial ‘over the 
horizon’ or ‘forward scatter’ link 
—the one between Key West and 
Havana, which is a joint enter- 
prise of AT&T and ourselves, or 
another between San Juan in 
Puerto Rico and Ciudad Trujillo 
in the Dominican Republic, which 
is exclusively our own. We are 
now engaged in manufacturing 
equipment for spanning the Med- 
iterranean between Sardinia and 
Minorca, and are testing another 
link between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. The technique of 
spanning great distances or diffi- 
cult terrain in this way is of con- 
siderable future importance. 

“Meanwhile, we are not neglect- 
ing microwave links of the stand- 
ard, line-of-sight type. Refine- 
ments incorporated in a recent 
installation in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio promise a great improvement 
in performance characteristics; 
while portable units reveal the 
possibility of still further applica- 
tions.” 


Harvey N. Wadham Dies 


Retired Wall Street Broker was 
partner of J. B. Colgate & Co. 


Harvey Nash Wadham, formerly 
senior partner in the old New 
York Stock Exchange firm of J.B. 
Colgate & Co., died March 9 in 
Englewood Hospital, at age 86. Mr. 
Wadham retired from J. B. Col- 
gate & Co. prior to its dissolution 
to devote his funds and time to 
philanthropy and religious work. 
He was in fact and deed a Christian 
gentleman. 


Mr. Wadham, born in Great 
Barrington, Mass., was a descend- 
ant of William and James Wad- 
ham, who settled in Massachusetts 
in 1690, and of Sir Nicholas Wad- 
ham, founder of Wadham College 
at Oxford, England. Mr. Wadham 
founded and was former President 
of the Northern Valley National 
Bank in Tenafly, N. J. 


During his lifetime Mr. Wad- 
ham was deeply interested in re- 
ligious activities. He was a Director 
and former President of the 
African Inland Missions which 
support 400 white missionaries in 
Central Africa. Formerly a board 
member of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, he was also President of the 
board of the James Slip Mission 
in New York and the El Nathan 
Home for Aged Women in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and served on the Executive 
Board of the Chester Crest Home 
for Alcoholics in Westchester 
County, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wadham were 
among the founders of Grace 
Chapel of the Plymouth Brethren 
Assembly at Tenafly, N. J. The 
first meetings of this church were 
held in their home 60 years ago. 

Survivors include his wife, the 
former Miss Katharine Redfield; 
his daughter, Mrs. Colvin Swan 
of Hillsdale, N. J.: and a son, 
Harvey Norman Wadham of West- 
wood, N. J. 


Four With E! Paso 


(Special to THE Financrat CHRONICLE 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.— 
Perry P. Burnett, Robert M. Maze, 
William B. Musselwhite, and Ray- 
mond Wiese are now with El Paso 
Management Co., Mining Ex- 
change Building. 





TV Should Stop Retrogressing 


By ROBERT S. BELL* 
Executive Vice-President and General Manager, 
The Packard-Bell Company, Los Angeles 


Executive officer of California electronics firm deprecates 
retrogression in the television industry with respect to tube 
picture size, cabinets and quality. Mr. Belli reviews the basic 
reasons people buy, in calling for genuine salesmanship and 


return to superior product production. 


States success does 


not depend on firm’s size. 


During the last several years 
our industry has been nothing less 
than masochistic. It has by faith- 
ful application of basic mass pro- 
duction prin- 
ciples cut the 
price of TV in 
half, while 
quadrupling 
the size of the 
picture. For 
example, and 
just in fun, in 
1948 a 10 inch 
set consisting 
of 52 square 
inches sold 
for $400, or 
$7.69 per sq. 
inch of enter- 
tainment. To- 
day, you can 
purchase a 21-inch set, consisting 
of 270 square inches for $180, or 
only 67c per square inch of en- 
tertainment. That’s a 90% reduc- 
tion on that sort of figuring. This 
was not enough, though, for our 
industry. Since no one could go 
lower, as costs don’t vary too 
much within the manufacturing 
area, a great many companies 
started taking the quality out by 
putting less than required by good 
engineering. Then they could sell 
for less. Then in the world’s most 
advanced field, they began to re- 
trogress. Although the 21-inch 
tube was the standard size two 
years ago, you now see big pro- 
motions of 8, 9, 10 and 14 inch 
tube sizes. Shades of 1948! Pack- 
ard-Bell, even in 1948, refused to 
build a set smaller than 10-inch. 
And now they are combined with 
insincere sales gimmicks, such as 
calling these sets “portables.” They 
use an AC power cord, just like 
any other set. The “portable” 
means that it’s got a handle on it. 





Robert S. Bell 





*From a talk by Mr. Beil befcre the 
San Francisco Security Analyst Society. 


A Quality Product Answers the 
Consumer’s Real Needs 


The abysmal lack of genuine 
salesmanship in our industry is 
fantastic! Features, styling, com- 
fort, convenience, pleasure, pride 
of ownership—all the basic rea- 
sons people buy have been ig- 
nored in this mad dash to find the 
lowest price. Just compare this 
to the salesmanship found in other 
fields. Have you ever tried to buy 
the lowest priced model of any 
make of automobile? How many 
people get away without hydra- 
matic, radio, heater, white side 
walls, two tone paint job, and so 
often have added to this the extra 
power pack, power steering, power 
brakes, power windows and seats, 
safety tubes, deluxe upholstering, 
etc. If the automobile industry 
followed TV, most of them would 
be manufacturing volkswagens 
and motorcycles. 


In the midst of this type of com- 
petition we’ve tried to keep our 
heads. We have found that the 
consumer appreciates a superior 
product which meets his real 
needs and his real desires and 
which really doesn’t cost much 
more in any case, and quite often 
less than sheer junk. The house- 
wife appreciates cabinets made 
of top quality woods that match 
her carefully selected furniture. 
Yet over 80% of the TV consoles 
and 95% of the TV table models 
offered are in steel, aluminum, 
masonite or hardboard cabinets. 
In like manner, there are many 
features that are wanted by the 
consumer who is just waiting to 
be sold. We intend to continue to 
combine the virtues of low cost 
mass production with a top quality 
product properly engineered, well 
styled and sold hard and profit- 
ably. 

Naturally competition will con- 
tinue to shape our future just as 
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it has operated throughout all na- 
ture, through all nistory. 
Success Does Not Depend en Size 

Imagine the world if the lowly 
forms of life first out of the sea 
had not had to compete. The 
necessity to compete for food, sun- 
light and environment resulted in 
higher and higher forms of life. 
Those which established them- 
selves in good competitive posi- 
tion are still here and thriving. 
The poor competitors, like the 
dinosaur, are gone. We've seen 
some of our large competitors, 
just like the dinosaur, fail to make 
the grade in competition. Suecess 
does not depend on size or there 
would be nothing here but dino- 
saurs. 

We have never felt there was 
any handicap to being small and, 
on the contrary, we felt it was a 
virtue, since it is so much easier 
to grow. 


Boston Inv. Club to 
Hear on Steel Industry 


BOSTON, Mass. — The Boston 
Investment Club will hold its 
next dinner meeting on Monday, 
March 18, at 5:15 p.m. at the 
Boston Yacht Club. The speaker 
of the evening will be Charles 
de Carlo, Assistant Treasurer of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. His 
topic will be The Steel Indus- 
try — 1957, a discussion of the 
outlook for the steel industry and 
steel stocks. 

Mr. de Carlo was formerly with 
Reynolds & Co. where he distin- 
guished himself as a penetrating 
analyst of the steel industry. Of- 
ficials of Jones & Laughlin were 
so impressed by his analysis of 
their company, they lured him 
away from the securities business 
in 1950. However, he still retains 
his interest in the investment pro- 
fession through his membership 
in the New York Society of Secu- 
rity Analysts. 


Plankinton Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Charles C. 
Harker, Marvin J. Pfeifer and 
Owen F. Wood have become affil- 
iated with Walter R. Plankinton, 
1637 South Broadway. 
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Some Vital Considerations in 


Dynamic Electronic’s Growth 


i By H. LESLIE HOFFMAN* 
President, Hoffman Electronics Corporation 


a 


close to $4.5 billion in 1957; 


are needed in consumer electronic products. 


Leading West Coast electronics manufacturer reports: (1) 
dramatic changes in germanium transistor, and germanium and 
silicon diode business; (2) military expenditures may rise 


and (3) new and fresh ideas 
Mr. Hoffman 


| suggests top TY producers concentrate on 21-inch table 
! model at $199.95 and spend 50% of their advertising on new 
industry development, in decrying reversion toward smaller 
size tubes after stopping with the 21-inch tube, and believes 
color is no more a threat to black and white than the latter 

was to the radio. 


active in industry 
have at one time 
- gnother been President of the 
West Coast Electronics Manufac- 
irers Associ- 
tion, Presi- 
entofthe 
adio-Elec- 
‘onics-Tele- 
sion Manu- 
acturers 
ssociation, 
ur national 
ade associa- 
on, and at 
he present 
ime I am 
hairman of 
tne Electron- 
ics Committee 
of the Los 
Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. In these 
various capacities I have at times 
acted as spokesman for the in- 


‘ have been 
ctivities and 


~ “\- _ 


~~) 


titty 


H. Leslie Hoffman 


gustry, making various forecasts 
3nd sounding various keynotes 


tnat were in order at that time. 


Electronics is a science in which 
progress is born of change. This 
is dramatically illustrated by the 
xew semiconductor field. Here is 
& rnarket that is really so new 
ics very definition is difficult. 


Transistors 
We do have some figures on the 
germanium transistor’ industry. 
41 1956, the dollar volume was 
4&pproximately 40 million dollars 


snd the unit volume was more 
tian 12 million units. The fore- 
casts are that by 1965 this will 
grow into a unit volume of 300 
snillion units with a dollar vol- 
«me of 1 billion 200 million 
weollars. 


We have some statistics on the 
Giode business, both germanium 
snd silicon. The dollar volume 
for 1956 is estimated to be 32 mil- 
Lion dollars wiih approximately 
=5 million units produced. By 
i965, it is forecast that the dollar 
volume will be 200 million dol- 
fars with 225 million units pro- 
duced. It is interesting to note 
tnat the increase in 1956 over 
1955 is approximately a 400% in- 
<rease. 


$4.5 Billion in Military Electronics 

I think military expenditures 
on electronics will be close to 4!» 
@illion dollars in 1957. In examin- 
ing the latest issue of the Depart- 
ment of Defense statement of 
expenditures for the fiscal year 
1956, it gives the expenditure for 
aircraft at $7.79 billion. Assuming 
that 30% was electronics content, 
at would give us $2.34 billion for 
airborne electronics; $1.16 billion 
expenditure for guided missiles 
with a 30% electronics content 
would give us $0.37 billion for 
electronics: under electronics and 
communications is $0.89 billion. 
‘This adds up to $3.6 billion, and 
the difference between the $3.6 
billion and the $4.5 billion on 
the over-all account is made up 
by ships, combat vehicles, support 
vehicles, artillery, weapons, am- 
maunition, production equipment 

*From a talk by Mr. Hoffman before 


the New York Society of Security An- 
aiysts. 





and facilities, the other items 
under “Major Procurement and 
Production.” 

The fiscal 1957 budget is about 
1 billion dollars in excess of fiscal 
1956 and the 1958 budget will be 
in excess of the 1957 budget by 
something in the order of 2 to 3 
billion dollars. The emphasis will 
again be on more missiles, more 
research and development and 
more electronic support activity. 
Regardless of how one adds the 
figures, however, this military 
electronics is a very sizeable busi- 
ness and there is no question but 
what our country will continue 
to spend large sums to develop 
superior weapons in this gallop- 
ing technology race with Russia. 
The further we get into these 
complex superior weapons, the 
deeper we get into electronics. 


Consumer Electronics 

The electronics industry has 
had some of the glamour rubbed 
off it by the many fatalities dur- 
ing the last two or three years 
and consequently is looked upon 
with some apprehension in certain 
financial quarters. 

It was our fundamental concept 
that a company is stronger if it 
maintains a diversified activity 
in military, industrial and con- 
sumer electronics and we have 
followed this pattern. It is true 
that many companies have found 
it unprofitable to stay in the con- 
sumer electronics business and 
there may be others that retire 
from the battleground because the 
competition is keen and there is 
no indication it will be less rigo- 
rous in the years ahead. There 
are, however, many indications 
that it should be more profitable. 

It is my opinion that the reason 
the competitive pressures have 
grown so great is that the indus- 
try has not done a good job as 
far as bringing out new and fresh 
ideas on products that obsolete 
the products presently in use, 
products that make the customer 
want to replace his present unit. 

It is significant that the radio 
business is having one of its best 
years due to the impetus that 
transistors have given’ radios. 
Forecasts are that the radio busi- 
ness will be 30% ahead of last 
year and with this 30% largely 
due to the impetus from transis- 
tors. 

The Hi Fi business has devel- 
oped into a 350 million dollar 
retail business because of new 
records and new and better Hi Fi. 
Tape recorders will hit approxi- 
mately 100 million dollars this 
year in retail sales. 


State of Television 


Television, which should reach 
a volume of approximately 1.2 
billion dollars this year, has been 
the problem child. For some six 
years the industry was able to 
stimulate the buying of television 
sets by moving from one tube 
size to another. However, its 
needie got stuck on the 21 inch 
tube size. 

The 24 inch sets were intro- 
duced but were not supported 
properly by strong merchandising 
and advertising programs to con- 
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vince the public they were desir- 
able. It has given up the idea of 
the larger picture tube size and 
gone back to where it was in 1946 
with an 8, 10 and 14 inch size. This 
has had the effect of lowering our 
unit billing, our unit profits and 
has not increased the over-all 
number of units sold. 

With this lack of technical de- 
velopment to obsolete old sets, it 
has been inevitable that pressure 
would be exerted on price even 
in the face of advancing cost. 
This price pressure has been pri- 
marily on the manufacturer and 
the distributor causing the retire- 
ment of many organizations in 
both fields. 

There are’‘some in the industry 
who have been fighting color and 
saying it was not ready. There 
have been others who have felt 
we had to kill black and white 
television in order to give birth 
to color. Frankly, our company 
is not joining either school of 
thought. I firmly believe that by 
bringing out exciting new devel- 
opments in black and white tele- 
vision as we have in radios and 
Hi Fi, there is no more reason 
for color television to obsolete 
black and white than for black 
and white television to obsolete 
radio. It is my belief we can 
march forward on all fronts and 
that there is a market, and a sub- 
stantial market as well as a prof- 
itable market, for all of these 
consumer electronic products. 


Top Producers’ Policies 
It is particularly gratifying to 
hear some of the leaders in the 
industry talking about the ne- 
cessity of having higher prices 
and higher profit margins to fi- 


nance research and expansion 
programs needed to keep pace 
with the demands for its proa- 


ucts in the years ahead. It is par- 
ticularly gratitying that some of 
these comments came from the 
president of a company which 
in my opinion has been one ot 
the most disturbing factors in the 
pricing and profit level of the 
electronics industry as well as the 
appliance business. 


If three or four of the top pro- 
ducers of television decided to 
lead with a 21 inch table model 
at $199.95, and then all of the 
manufacturers spent at least 50° 
of their factory advertising budg- 
ets on the exciting new develop- 
ments in the industry, you could 
see a business that is now in the 
doghouse blossom into a _ profit- 
able business at the dealer, dis- 
tributor and manufacturing levels. 

Between 60% and 70% of our 
black and white television sales 
will come from replacements and 
customers want something new in 
furniture, new in features and 
new in service as well as being 
paid for their trade-in unit in 
this market ahead. We must rec- 
ognize this in our merchandising 
and pricing programs. 


R. W. Clark, Jr., With 
Eastman Dillon Firm 


(Special to THE FIrNnaNcIAL CHRONICLE 

CHICAGO, Ill.—Robert W. 
Clark, Jr., has become associated 
with Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co.. 135 South La Salle 
Street. Mr. Clark was formerly 
Manager of the svndicate and cor- 
porate department for Arthur M. 
Krensky & Co., Inc. Prior thereto 
he was with Lehman Brothers and 
Coffin & Burr Incorporated and 
in the past was with the Invest- 
ment Bankers Asscciation as Ed- 
ucational Director. 


With R. D. Standish 


(JIODINOYHD IVI 
BOULDER, Colo.—Gale H. Sim- 
mons has been added to the stait 
of R. D. Standish Investments, 
1227 Walnut Street. 
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Pioneering in the Modern Manner 


By J. C. LUITWEILER 
Hayden, Stone & Co., Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Market economist tells of important pioneering operation in 
comparatively less developed Western Canada, in completion 
of modern low-cost pulp mill in Alberta. St. Regis Paper and 
North Canadian Oil Co., listed on the American Stock Exchange, 


are half-owners. 


Last month an event took place 
of more than usual importance for 
Western Canada. Except for the 
region adjacent to Vancouver, 
Western Can- 
ada is far less 
developed 
than the east- 
ern provinces 
of Canada. 
This is espe- 
cially true of 
the eastern 
slopes of 
the Rocky 
Mountain 
range which 
traverses it. 

There has 
now been 
completed and 
in operation 


James C. Luitweiier 


one of the most modern pulp 
mills on this continent. Its chief 
product will be high quality 
bleached pulp for making book 
papers. And it will also be one 
of the lowest cost producers in 
this field. 


This large pulp mill has taken 
several years to plan and to build. 
It has been indeed pioneering in 
the modern manner. It is situated 
at Hinton, Alberta, on the Cana- 
dian National Railway and also on 
the Alcan Highway built during 
the war years from our country 
up toward Alaska. Hinton in it- 
self was also an undertaking of 
some consequence. From a mere 
village with a handful of inhabi- 
tants it is growing into a town that 
will have soon a thousand modern 
homes. In time it promises to be- 
come an important small city. But 
it was the planning for and loca- 
tion of this pulr mill that deserves 
snecial netics. The hasis for it was 
a concession from the Province of 
Alberta of the right to cut timber 
from a tract of 6,009 sauare miles 
—3.840.000 acres—of virgin forest 
Jand, granting the concessionaire 
the lowest st'mpage tax of anv in 
Canada. The Province was anxiou: 
to encourage the development of 
this largely undeveloped area of 
its eastern half. 

The St. Regis Paver Comnany— 
an American comp3nv with over 
£300 million cavital—was brought 
into the nicture hv the North Ca- 
nadian Oil Co. which had the ti~- 
ber cutting rishts to tris 6,000 
equare miles of forest. St. Regis’ 
first st-p was to undertake 9 very 
expensive cruising of this timher- 
land by heliconters which made a 
comnlete aerial survev. Then snot- 
checks were made of the t'mber 
hy crews on foot. It wee found 
that the stand of trees of pine and 
syruce ana everl|lioent 
raw moterial far bleached ryIr fo" 
fine paver makin. It was Aerided 
thet the prospects warrarted the 
building ef a targe mill with the 
most medern low cost evu'inment 
and stucies were made to ceter- 
mine what was the most suitable 
process and machinery for the 
purpose. The St. Regis people are 
convinced that they now have one 
of the finest low cost pulp overa- 
tions on the continent with tris 
Hinton mill now in overation. 
There are plenty of signs that we 
are reaching a state of over-pro- 
duction in some categories of the 
paper and rulp industry. But this 
is not true with respect to fine 
book papers, for which this Hin- 
ton mill is adapted. In fact one of 
the principals in the operation has 
stated that the capacity output of 
this mill has been contracted for 
aavc years ahead. 


acnen were 





Needed capital raised several years ago. 


Joint U. S.-Canadian Ownership 

The St. Regis people, who have 
designed and will operate the mill 
and market its product, believe 
they have an excellent investment 
in their one-half share in this new 
mill. But perhaps the investor will 
be more interested in the fact that 
North Canadian Oil Co. Ltd., a 
Canadian company whose stock is 
listed on the American Exchange, 
is also a half owner in this mill. 

North Canadian Oil have a “sec- 
ond string to their bow” in that 
they have a long-term contract to 
supply the mill with its fuel re- 
quirements, as well as to supply 
the town of Hinton with natural 
gas. To this end they have built 
a pipeline of 136 miles, already in 
operation. from a natural gas field 
where they have contracted for 
the necessary amount of natural 
gas beyond what they can furnish 
themselves. This pipeline and the 
purchase and sale of natural gas 
alone should afford North Cana- 
dian Oil a substantial profit this 
year and more in subsequent years. 

North Canadian Oil also will be 
able to use some of its profits from 
the mill and pipeline to continue 
its own oil and gas exploration on 
its extensive land holdings in Al- 
berta. 


Money Raised Previously 


One feature that should appeal 
to investors is that North Cana- 
cian Oil has no worries about rais- 
ing capital in the present tight 
money market. It was foresighted 
enough to raise the needed money 
several years ago and the profits 
it realizes from its pipeline and 
half ownership cf the mill will go 
in large part to pay off this bonded 
debt. 

We are entering a phase of our 
economy when we hear on everv 
hand that businesses, large and 
small, face the need of raising 
Jaree arounts of capital in this 
tight money market just to keep 
up their present earning power. 
There are also doubts whether 
some of this feverish expansion of 
productive capacitv is warranted. 
So it is a relief to hear of an en- 
terprise that has been foresighted 
enough to take care of its canital 
needs in the foreseeable future 
and from here on it will be anplv- 
ing its nvrofits to paving off its 
debts rather than increasing them. 


Midwest Exchange 
Marks Anniversary 


CPICAGO, Jil.— On March 2! 
the Midwest Steck Exchange will 
celebrate the 75th Anniversary 
of the founding of the old Chicago 
Steck Exchange in 1882. 

Officers of the Midwest Ex- 
change are James E. Dav, Presi- 
dent: Carl E. Ozgren, Executive 
Vice-President: Walter R. Hawes, 
Treasurer; Dona!'d Rogers, Secre- 
tary: George J. Bergman, Assist- 
ant Vice-Presicent: and Frank J. 
Rothing, Vice-President in charge 
of auditing. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 

CHICAGO, I11.—G. A. Lowden, 
Financial Vice-President of Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
will address the luncheon meeting 
of the Investment Analysts Soci- 
ety of Chicago to be held March 14 
in the Adams of the Mid- 
land Hotel. 

L. F. McCollum. President of 
Continental Oil, will be speaker at 
the meeting scheduled for Mar. 28 
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Hig Radio Corporation of America 
in 1956 did the largest volume of busi- 
ness in its 37-year history. For the 
second year in succession sales ex- 
ceeded one billion dollars. 

Sales of products and services 
amounted to $1,127,774,000 in 1956, 
compared with $1,055,266,000 in 1955, 
an increase of 7 per cent. 

Net profit before Federal income 
taxes was $80,074,000, and after taxes, 
$40,031,000. Earnings per share of 
Common Stock were $2.65 in 1956, as 
compared with $3.16 in 1955. 

The Corporation’s Federal income 
taxes, social security taxes, property 
taxes and other state and local taxes 
totaled $55,633,000 in 1956. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation paid excise taxes 
of $32,170,000, making the total 1956 
tax bill $87,803,000, an amount equiva- 
lent to $6.31 per Common share. 

Dividends totaling $23,965,000 were 
declared by RCA in 1956. This in- 
cluded $3.50 per share on the Preferred 
Stock. Dividends on the Common Stock 
were $1.50 per share, the same as in 
1955. 

Color television continued to ad- 
vance in 1956 with public interest 
stimulated by the RCA Victor line of 
new and simplified 21-inch color sets. 
Regular color programming-on NBC 
was increased during the year and is 
being further increased in 1957. More 
programs should result in more sales of 
color TV sets and stimulate growth of 
the industry. 

Engaged in the development of elec- 
tronics as a science, art and industry, 
RCA is dedicated to pioneering and 
research, and to production of elec- 
tronic instruments and systems of qual- 
ity, dependability and usefulness. To 
the full extent of its resources and fa- 
cilities, the Corporation contributes to 
the national security and expanding 
economy of the country. As one of the 
leading industrial organizations in the 
United States, RCA aims to advance 
the progress of radio-television, to 
provide new and improved service to 
the public, and to strengthen the pre- 
eminence of the United States in inter- 
national communications. 


Aan mag, 


Chairman of the Board 
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RESULTS AT A GLANCE 


From RCA 1956 Annual Report 


Products and Services Sold 
Per cent increase over previous year 


Profit Before Federal Taxes on Income 
Per cent to products and services sold 
Per common share 
Federal Taxes on Income 
Per cent to profit before Federal taxes 
on income 
Per common share 
Net Profit 
Per cent to products and services sold 


Per common share 


Preferred Dividends Declared 
Per share 


Common Dividends Declared 
Per share 


Total Dividends Declared 
Reinvested Earnings at Year End 
Stockholders’ Equity at Year End 
Long Term Debt at Year End 


Working Capital at Year End 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities 


Additions to Plant and Equipment 
Depreciation of Plant and Equipment 
Net Plant and Equipment at Year End 


Number of Employees at Close of Year 


1956 


$1,127,774,000 


6.9% 


80,074,000 
7.1% 
5.53 


40,043,000 


50.0% 
2.88 


40,031,000 
3.5% 
2.65 


3,153,000 
3.50 


20,812,000 
1.50 


23,965,000 
222,087,000 
273,753,000 
249,996,000 


300,839,000 
3.0 to 1 


57,517,000 
22,609,000 
189,972,000 


80,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


John L. Burns 
John T. Cahill 
Elmer W. Engstrom 
Frank M. Folsom Harry C. Ingles 


Harry C. Hagerty 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 


John Hays Hammond, Jr. 
George L. Harrison 
Mrs. Douglas Horton 


1955 


$1,055,266,000 


12.1% 


100,107,000 
9.5% 
6.91 


52,582,000 


52.5% 
3.75 


47,525,000 
4.5% 
3.16 


3,153,000 
3.50 


20,901,000 
1.50 


24,054,000 
206,020,000 
257,682,000 
250,000,000 


327,175,000 
a1 t 7 


31,039,000 
19,123,000 
157,994,000 


78,500 


Charles B. Jolliffe 


Edward F. McGrady 


William E. Robinson 


David Sarnoff 
Walter Bedell Smith 


‘ , 7 RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Profitable Electronic Systems 
For Small and Large Banks 


By EVERETT J. LIVESEY* 


Chairman of the Committee on Savings Management and Operations, 


Savings and Mortgage Division, American Bankers Association 
Vice-President and Secretary, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


Attempting to dispel apathy of smaller banks toward at least 
educating themselves on the latest cost-cutting developments 
in electronic data processing, Mr. Livesey describes the various 


types of equipment and states 


the big hope for smaller banks 


today lies in a cooperative central installation. Warns of in- 


creasing labor shortage and 


rapid decrease in equipment 


costs; praises accuracy as against manual or mechanical meth- 
ods; states use of television is tested and practical ; answers the 
obsolescence objection; and points out that it helps freeze 
costs during these days of constantly increasing operating costs 


The A. B. A.’s Committee on 
Savings Management and Opera- 
tions (and particularly its Sub- 
committee on Electronics) keeps 
constantly in 
mind the fact 
that the A. B. 
A. has over 
14,000 member 
banks of all 
sizes—and not 
just a few hun- 
dred large 
ones. We real- 
ize that we 
must find an 
answer for the 
smaller insti- 
tutions, so that 
they may com- 
pete with the 
larger banks 
in efficiency of operations, reduc- 
tion of costs, and better service to 
the public. In this, we are en- 
couraged. It is our sincere belief 
that the time is steadily coming 
closer when smaller banks can 
acquire and use, in their savings 
and mortgage operations, the new 
electronic equipment already in- 
stalled for other functions in some 
of the large institutions. 





Everett J. Livesey 


Indeed, one of the aspects of 
the matter which continues to 
concern us is the general apathy 
among smaller banks. A typical 
attitude seems to go something 
like this: “There are enough prob- 
lems to worry about, without 
bothering our heads about elec- 
tronics. ‘That’s for the kig boys. 
You will never get the costs down 
low enough so that we can afford 


them.” It seems to me tnat suca 
a point of view may put these 
men—and what is worse, their 


banks—in an impossible competi- 
tive position not too long from 
now. Either they must keep 
abreast of developments in the 
field, and must find a way to ap- 
ply those developments to their 
own operations, or, in my epinion, 
they may be hopelessly lost in 
what I sincerely believe can well 
be called an operating revolution. 
A year ago I said, “It is later than 
you think.” Now I say, at least 
for the large and medium sized 
banks, “It is here.” 

I pointed out a year ago that 
every operating officer must find 
out now where electronics will fit 
into the picture. He may not buy 
equipment tomorrow: but he must 
keep abreast of what is happen- 
ing, study and standardize his 
procedures, and get ready for the 
day. I repeat that statement — 
more forcefully, if that is possible. 
You must do it yourself, in your 
own bank. Every banker must re- 
member that every company — 
inaustrial, commercial, and bank- 
ing — which has introduced elec- 
tronic data processing has said 
that a large part of the resultant 
benefits (in many cases, much 
more than 50%), came about be- 
cause of the methods and systems 
work which had to be performed 
on existing functions—long before 





*Au address by Mr. Livesey befere the 
Savings-Mortgage Conference, American 
Bankers Ass ciation, New York City, 
March 11, 1957. 


the actual introduction of automa- 
tion. 

Let me quote from a recent 
speech by an officer of the Bank 
of America: 

In order to determine if an in- 
stallation is warranted econom- 
ically, it is necessary, of course 
first to arrive at the cost of per- 
forming the function without the 
proposed installation. I did not 
say the cost of performing the 
function in the manner in which 
it is now performed, because we 
and others have found that a sub- 
stantial reduction in cost frequent- 
ly can be accomplished without 
the introduction of advanced auto- 
mation. 

For example, between the time 
that we initially estimated the 
saving that should result from the 
use of the IBM 702 in processing 
real estate and instalment loans, 
and the time of completion of in- 
stallation, a period of nearly two 
years, we adopted the use of cou- 
pons. This lowered our cost of 
operation so substantially that we 
found that the reduction in ex- 
pense which was attributable to 
the 702 was significantly less than 
first anticipated. Fortunately, the 
remaining saving was still great 
enough to justify installing the 
very costly system; but you will 
recognize that it could have been 
the other way. The obvious moral 
is to question critically the present 
manner of performing the function 
to determine if a less elaborate, 
more efficient procedure is avaii- 
able. 

During the war, we were forced, 
because of labor shortages. to dis- 
continue reference to savings 
ledger cards when receiving de- 
posits unless the passbook 
vealed that an interest posting 
was missing. We soon learned that 
there were no unfavorable con- 
sequences, and, of course. we 
speeded up window service ma- 
terially. That suggested that we 
experiment with less frequcnt 
references to the ledger file inci- 
Gental to payment of withdraw- 
als. As a result, for some years 
now, we have not referred to the 
savings ledged for withdrawals of 
$100 or tess. 

We have made a number of 
studies of the necessity of refer- 
ring to signature cards and com- 
mercial ledger sheets incidental to 
encashment of typical checks. We 
also have investigated the actual 
practice to tellers: and our con- 
clusion is that very seldom is 
such reference made, and that the 
loss which might be attributed to 
nonreference is negligible. 


re 
it@= 


Describes Electronic Devices 

Before proceeding further, it 
may be well to describe the euip- 
ment which we envision, so tiat 
we all may be on common ground. 
Basically, what is an electronic 
data processing system? First, it 
includes an input device which in- 
troduces the data to be worked 
on. In the case of deposit opera- 
tions, under an “on line” system, 
the, winaow machine which posts 
the passbook will be tae input 
device which will activate the 
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computer. Then the computer has 


a control unit .whichn tells the 
equipment what-to do: and arith- 
metical unit which adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, and divides: a memory 
to record, change, and store the 
data: and an output device to 
translate the results. Here again, 
for tellers’ operations “on line,” 
the output device will be the win- 


dow machine which posts the 
passbook. 
In discussing automation for 


Savings and mortgage operations, 
we speak of both an “on line” and 
an “off line” system. Under the 
“on line’ system, the window 
machines are an integral part of 
the computer installation. As the 
passbook is being posted, the 
memory storage in the computer 
is brought up-to-date automati- 
cally, the balance is checked, the 
account is searched for a “nold” 
condition. Further, any unposted 
interest is transmitted automati- 
cally to the window for entry in 
the passbook. 

Under an “off line” system, the 
window operation is not an in- 
tegral part of the computer opera- 
tion. The passbook is posted at 
the window.’ Laier, through 
punched paper tapes, punched 
cards, or some other input device, 
balances in the computer are 
brought up-to-date, interest is 
figured, and so on. Thus, it is not 
possible to signal stop-payments 
or holds to the teller. It is not 
possible to update interest auto- 
matically, or transmit interest in- 
formation to the teller. He must 
have some other records from 
which to obtain these data. 

Under an “on line” system, it is 
obvious that any depositor may 
go to any window at any Office if 
signatures have been provided for 
all tellers. Generally, under an 
“off line’ system, the depositor 
must go to designated windows 
because of the interest problem, 
unless multiple dividend cards or 
lists are furnished the tellers, or 
the information is transmitted py 


closed-circuit television or other 
means from a central point. 
‘The. adyantages of “on, line” 


against “off line’ are obvious. The 
“on line” system releases costly 
floor space, and permits flexibil- 
ity of layout. It will undoubtedly 
revolutionize bank architecture of 
the future. It reduces customer 
waiting time. Improved efficiency 
in teller operations, estimated by 
some as high as 40%, permits ex- 
pansion of volume with the pres- 
ent staif. The system brings about 
a leveling of peak loads, and im- 
proved work flow. 

From operationa] point of 
view, an “off line” electronic sys- 
tem has no advantage at the 
window over the typical punched 
card system already in existence 
in - many of our institutions. Back- 
office operations may be faster 
and more accurate. Costs would 
currently be higher. In any case, 
they are just two of “off 
line” systems. 


an 


types 


Problem of Reducing Costs 

It is clear why your A. B. A. 
committee continues to devote 
most of its time to encouraging 
research on an “on line” system. 
The major problem is to bring the 
costs down. 

How will the equipment work 
“on line”? Let's take tellers’ op- 
erations first. We will nave a 
window machine which will post 
the passbook with a minimum of 
manual operation by the teller. 
In the beginning, the teller will 
have to pick up the old balance. 


the account number, and the 
transaction manually as he does 
now. Ultimately, we will get 


equipment which will automatic- 
ally pick up the old balance and 
read the account number, and re- 
quire the teller to post only the 
transaction. 

The window machine will be 
hooked up with the electronic 
centef (which ‘ean ‘be miles’ away 
from the window equipment, and 
thus service many banks or 


. branches), 





and a determination 
will be made as to whether or not 
there is a stop-payment or a hold 
of any kind on the account. These 
can be introduced into and erased 
from the memory at any time, 
against any account. If such a 
nonpayment condition exists, the 
teller will be notified immediate- 
ly by lighted signals on the win- 
dow machines, and/or by a tape 
record attached to the machine. 

If the account is clear, the debit 
or credit will automatically be 
reflected in the accounting cen- 
ter. The balance will be deter- 
mined, and recorded on the bank’s 
records. It will be posted on the 
book, together with unposted in- 
terest and any previous “‘no book” 
entries not yet entered in the 
passbook, directly from the com- 
puter. All of this is done auto- 
matically. The equipment is self- 
checking, to ensure accuracy. 

The computer will figure the 
interest in accordance with any 
of the methods presently used, 
prove the computation, add the 
interest to the previous balance 
at the end of the dividend period, 
and produce a new balance for 
the start of the next period. Bal- 
ances for check-cashing purposes, 
etc., can be obtained without 
making any entry. Accounts can 
be held for uncollected funds, for 
several varying periods of time: 
and the computer will automatic- 
zwlly release the “hold” as each one 
expires. Proof figures will be pro- 
vided for each teller, for each of- 
fice, and for all offices combined. 
All of this will be done with com- 
plete control. If a signature look- 
up device has been provided at his 
work area, the teller does not 
leave the window. 

It is generally envisioned that 
mortgage records will be stored 
on magnetic tape and that the 
processing work in_ connection 
with mortgage accounting will be 
performed efter regular banking 
hours. Under one of the systems 
being studied, however, some of 
this work can be processed by the 
central computer during public 
banking hours on a shared-time 
arrangement which is completely 
automatic. Precedence will al- 
Ways be given to transactions on 
depositors accounts. 

Magnetic tapes come in varying 
sizes. A common type is one-half 
inch wide and about 2,400 feet 
long. Tne amount of data stored 
on a tape naturally varies with 
its length and the density of pack- 
ing the magnetic spots. Three-, 
four-. and even five-million digits 


of information can be recorded 
on one reel of tape. 
The tapes would contain all 


necessary fixed and variable data 
relating to each mortgage account, 
such as Statistical information, 
current status, computational data, 
escrow or bucget account infor- 
mation, arrears, historical detail, 
and the like. Tapes allow for ex- 
treme flexibility in the nature of 
stored data per account. 
Whether names and addresses 
should be kept on magnetic tapes, 


punched cards, addressograph 
plates, or im’°some other form is 
a matter for individual banks to 


consider in the light of their own 
operations. 

Data regarding new loans, close- 
outs, and changes of any nature 
are introduced into the tape rec- 
ord through the computer by 
means of punched. cards, punched 
paper tape, and sometimes direct- 
ly from a keyboard on the com- 
puter console or other remote con- 
trol station. The same is true for 
mortgage debit and credit detail. 
Information introduced need not 
be presorted. The computer will 
do this automatically. 

What the System Can Do 

Having all of the reauired de- 
tails, the system, when properly 
programmed, will be able to pro- 
duce bills, notices, or coupons (if 
used) either on paper. or card 


‘stock; adjust the escrow accounts; 


adjust balances and arrears rec-. 
ords upon receipt of payments; 
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compute late charges; maintain 
tax and insurance tickler files; 
print out the details of any account 
or all accounts; prepare statistical 
reports, journals, trial balances, 
and so on. : 

One drawback of tape as a stor- 
age medium is that it does not 
lend itself to random access. 
Should it be necessary to extract 
data for whatever reason, many 
times a day, a considerable amount 
of time would he involved. The 
average time required to obtain 
information on an individua! loan 
is currently about three minutes. 
It is easy to see that dozens or 
hundreds of inquiries made ran- 
domly would consume an inordin- 
ate amount of time. 

Some alternate means of ob- 
taining data might be (a) to store 
limited information most called 
for on a magnetic drum; (b) batch 
the inquiries and feed them initio 
the computer in numerical se- 
quence; (c) print out historical 
and other data frequently enough 
to be used for such purposes; or 
(d) if a daily journal is printed 
anyway, use it to “transfer post” 
a visible ledger card. 

In referring to tellers’ opera- 
tions, I mentioned the signature 
look-up problem. It would appear 
that completely automatic signa- 
ture look-up is out for the pres- 
ent, not because of manufacturers’ 
inability to produce such a device, 
but because of the expense and 
the limited market. We are told 
that each machine (and busy of- 
fices would probably need one 
for each two tellers) would cost 
over $4,000 at the present time. 
In addition to this, there would 
be a sizable conversion cost. 

By the way, from here on out, 
I shall be discussing costs. These 
are, of course, only estimates, and 
can be substantially different un- 
der varying operating conditions, 
volume, activity, etc. 

The following are some alter- 
nate answers to signature look-up, 
as suggested by Recordak and 
Eastman-Kodak. First, produce 
directories (books approximately 
12 inches by 16 inches by two 
inches): At 65% of original size, 
there would be 150 signatures per 
page. A book two inches thick 
would hold 200,000 signatures. 

Another method would be to 
produce 16 mm. film to be used 
in a reader with a visual index. 
Signatures would be transferred 
to film through photographic 
means. About 180,000 signatures 
could be put on one roll of film. 
However, access time is not very 
tast, and the film would show 
signs of wear with considerable 
daily use. 

Another suggestion is to pro- 
duce film strips in plastic jackets. 
Under this plan, signatures would 
be transferred to film: and five 
strips of film would be mounted 
in clear plastic jackets, size five 
inches by eight inches.’ Account 
numbers sufficient for easy loca- 
tion would be indexed alongside 
each film strip. Two thousand 
signatures could be contained in 
each jacket. Twenty jackets mea- 
sure about one inch in thickness. 
Signatures would be looked at by 
means of viewers. 

On none of these, in my opin- 
ion, would it be practical to rec- 
cord “stops” or hold conditions. 
This is not necessary, of course, 
if one is operating “on line.” 
Further, the problem of keeping 
the file current might prove a 
vexing one. 


Praises Use of Television 

Lest the above sound unduly 
pessimistic, let me hasten to point 
out that television is a tested and 
practical method of transmitting 
signatures from a central location 
to each teller. Several banks, in- 
cluding my own, have used this 
method through heavy peak per- 
iods with success. It is also my 
understanding that Sperry-Rand 


vis actively: -engaged, principally 


with the Howard Savings Insti- 
, Continued on page 34 
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Eastern Hemisphere see 281,110 237,046 

Total world-wide in 983,600 862,696 
A limited number of copies of * Adjusted for the two-for-one stock split in May, 1956. 
the A ” nual Report areararia hile Rg e 5 P . 4 . 
upon request to the Secretary, **“These statistics include 100¢- of the operations of 
The Texas Company, 125 East subsidiary companies and the Company’s equity inter- 
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HIGHLIGHTS 













FINANCIAL 1956 1955 
Wt Sa .. $302,262,620 $262,729,73 
*Net income per share...................... $5.51 $4.79 
Cash dividends paid. wwe $128,978,474 $116,624,624 
*Cash dividends paid per share . $2.35 $2.13 
Working capital (end of year)  $598,547,070 $538,658,293 
Capital expenditures . ..  $502,613,766 $283,090,555 
Exploration expenses, includ: 
ing dry holes te ee $ 92,292,820 $ 78,247,215 

















“OPERATING - Bares 
Gross crude oil produced: 
Western Hemisphere ................. 577,050 5285596 
Eastern Hemisphere .................. 393,295 357,246 
Total world-wide ..................... 970,345 885,642 







Refinery crude oil runs: 







Western Hemisphere ................. 726,929 641,506 
Eastern Hemisphere .................. 248,945 2303594 
Total world-wide........................ 975,874 872,100 






ee Petroleum product sales: 
i al Western Hemisphere .................. 702,490 625,650 


































est in the operations of companies owned 50% or less. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31 ‘ 





ASSETS 7 LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
CURRENT ASSETS: 1956 1955 CURRENT LIABILITIES: 1956 1955 
Cash and securities... .... $ 266,733,841 $ 265,512,018 Notes, contracts, and me 
5 i reese . 269.212 B83 93. 672.2. payable and accrued liabili- 
Accounts and notes receivable 269,212,388 193,672,844 Ws $ 214,701,923 $ 170,546,401 


Inventories : 312,536,934 . 270,988,161 
Total current seusie $. 54 553 568 $ 729,973,023 


INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES  $ 182,216,486 $ 154,143,255 





Estimated income heed (less 
Government obligations— 
$ ‘ 70, 000 ,000 ) coensage os P ° 35,284, 665 20,768,529 









































Total current liabilities $ 249,986,588 $ 191,314,730 
“PROPERTIES, PLANE, AND | LONG-TERM DE8T $ 363,855,182 $ 208,969,985 
EQUIPMENT: RESERVES ... ium $  °9,589,629 $ 9,275,252 
Gross ...... ; ccna $2,857,950,714 $2,440,239,547 MINORITY INTEREST ltoniientane ” $- 8Q,725,984 § — 28,328,570 
Less—Depreeiation, “ dénlecion. ; STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
and amortization ....... dou 1,422,483,869 - 1,224,270,087 Par value of capital stock is- 
nbs: sivendetlin: plait, auld ¥ sued—shares $25 each $1,381,262,400 $ 690,631,200 
} —- 2,411,25 
equipment 00.000... $1,435,466,845 $1,215,969,460 Heese d cerning used in the pd pao 
87.91: ; mG businéss ....... - ~ 468,710,006 . 983,645,810 
or, CHARGES... $ 912.310 §$ 34,190,059 ; Total stockholders’ “equity $1,% 7849,972,406. $1,676,683;260 
$2,504,129.799 $2,114,575,797 $2,504,129,799 $2,114,575,797 
: _ CONSOLIDATED: INCOME STATEMENT 
GROSS INCOME: 1956 1955 
Sales and services | ................ seeussterinaeemenaseeineinesene — 92046,505,092 — $1,767,266,455 
Dividends, interest, and other income... ___ 151,045,562 1 ea 9 





2,177,597 50, 654 $1,890,499,5 





OPERATING AND OTHER CHARGES: 








Costs, operating, selling, and general expenses .0.0....0.c...c0cc $1,485,605,286 — $1,285,091,487 
Taxes (other than income) ays 63,977,193 55,629,285 
Dry hole costs “ 43,145,321 36,058,904 
Depreciation, depletion, amortization, and leases surrendered . 189,899,810 171,706,580 
Interest charges sede 8,512,730 6,654,708 
Provision for income taxes mn 78,600,000 68,300,000 
Minority interest in net income of Canadian subsidiaries 5,347,689 4,328,852 

$1,875,088,034 $1,627,769,7 796 

NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR sun 9 202,262,620 $ 262,729,723 
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Return of a Socialist Regime? 


PAUL 


EINZIG 


Prospect of Socialist victory at the next general election is 


not nearly as imminent as it 


would appear from recent by- 


election results, according to internationally known British 
economist. The attitude of Middle Class towards the Conserva- 
tives, the future of sterling’s dollar parity, and elements of an 
anti-capitalist Socialist program, are explored by Dr. Einzig in 
probing the domestic political outlook in Britain. 
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Or. Peul Einzig 


Nf sve? 


dicste that pessimism about the 
dor estic political outlook in Brit- 
Din ‘s not confined to Britain. 
yond doubt, the recent in- 
eresse in the number of Socialists 
it i¢@ House of Commons by the 
tu. victors in recent by-elections, 
ane the disastrous slump in Con- 
se: ative majorities in three con- 
stitvencies where Government 
suprorters have retained. their 
seas, gives much food for 
fTheught. It is widely assumed 
fhe’, should the general election 
ta place tomorrow, the Labor 
Pasty would return with a record 
ma ority. And there can be little 
dou ot about the nature of the 


mnt.-capitalist program which the 
ne Labor Government, headed 
by Vir. Gaitskell, would adopt. 
LThet program would include 
ameng others the following leg- 
isto lve action: 

Socialist Program 

{') Re-nationalization of the 
iri and steel industry and of 
rosa transport services de-nation- 

i d by the Conservative Gov- 
err-nent. 

-) Nationalization of several 
othr industries, including the 
che nical industry. 

) Acquisition of large Gov- 
re nent holdings in a number of 
pr.vately-owned industrial firms. 

) Withdrawal of the minor 
Fiscal concessions made by the 
{(_orservative Chancellors of the 
Exchequer to medium and large 
inceme groups 

3) Intreduction of a tax on 


caiital gains. 

(4) Adoption of severe meas- 
tl against the various methods 
or (1x avoidance which are legiti- 
ine:e under existing laws. 

’) Drastic reduction of busi- 
ness expenses allowable for taxa- 
ti purpcses. 

}) Abolition or curtailment of 
fre dealings in grain, cotton. 
meals and other international 
CGI Modit1es. 


}) Restoration of certain phys- 
ic controls lly price fix- 


especially 


ing. building licensing, and allo- 
cat‘on of raw maierials. 

0) Reversal of the trend 
foward a full convertibility of 
ste: ling. 

1) Increase of Welfare State 


bevuefits involving further burdens 
ti mployers and taxpayers. 

2) Relaxation of the credit 
squeeze and return to cheap 
inc vey regardless of its inflation- 


al -itects. 
Keeping Sterling at Par 
From the point of view of the 


future of sterling by far the most 
important consideration is 


whether a future Labor Govern- 
ment would abandon the rigid de- 
fense of the present dollar parity 
of £2.80. Some years ago Mr. 
Gaitskell committed himself in 
print to the view that, while op- 
posing a freely fluctuating ster- 
would favor its devalua- 
from time to time, whenever 
level of domestic prices and 
results in a disequilibrium 
leading to a substantial deficit of 
the balance of payments. That 
was years ago, however, and since 
becoming the Leader of the Labor 
Party Mr. Gaitskell expressed no 
such dangerous views. Nor is 
there any reason for believing 
that Mr. Harold Wilson, who is 
the Socialist candidate for the 
post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, holds such views. 


ling, he 
tion 


the 


costs 


Assuming that a Socialist Gov- 
ernment would have every inten- 
tion to defend sterling, there re- 
mains the question whether on 
the basis of the above program 
this would be practicable. It is 
of course arguable that physical 
controls would make the deiense 
of sterling easier. There are many 
non-Socialists who are convinced 


that it was a grave mistake on 
the part of the Conservatives to 
restore the international com- 
modity markets, to progress too 


rapidly toward the convertibility 
of sterling and toward non-dis- 
crimination in foreign trade, and 
to rely almost entirely on mone- 
tary controls for the defense of 
sterling. 

It is felt in many quarters that 
the anti-capitalist ideological 
dogmatism of Socialists is equalled 
by Conservative ideological dog- 
matism against physical controls. 
Allowing for all this, for the fa- 
vorable effect of cheap money on 
the Stock Exchange, and for the 
possibility that the trade unions 
may be less hostile toward a So- 
cialist Government than _ they 
have been toward the Conserva- 
tive Government, there remains 
enough in the above Socialist 
program to make the flesh of 
businessmen and investors creep 
at the thought of a Socialist vic- 
tory. 

Having said ail this, it is nec- 
essary to reassure the reader, 
with the utmost emphasis, that the 
chances of a Socialist victory at 
the next general election are’ not 


nearly as high as would seem 
from the recent by-election re- 
sults. And, above all, an early 


general election is most unlikely. 
The Conservatives are having a 
bad time, but if they need not 
go to the country for another two 
or three years they stand a good 
chance of recovering most, if not 
all, of the ground they have lost 
since the last general election. 


Middle Class Interest 

Moreover, a great many Con- 
servatives who abstained from 
supporting the candidates of their 
Government at recent § general 
elections would think twice be- 
fore adopting a similar negative 
attitude at a general election 
when their absention might bring 
in a Socialist Government. The 
middle class intellectuals, who in 
1945 were largely responsible for 
the size of the Socialist majority, 
have become in the meantime 
thoroughly class-conscious as a 
result of the “persecution” of the 
middle classes by the Socialists. 

It is true, members of the mid- 
dle classes have become dissatis- 
fied with their treatment by the 
Conservative Government, and 
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that is why so many of them were 
sulking in their tents instead of 
coming to the aid of their Party 
at the recent by-elections. But 
they telt they could afford to ex- 
press their annoyance without 
endangering the existence of the 
Conservative Government. Even 
if the Government should lose a 
few more. seats, its majority 
would remain safe enough for all 
practical purposes. The Govern- 
ment’s Conservative critics hope 
that, as 2a result of such losses 
and of the decline of Conservative 
majorities in seats retained by 
Conservative candidates, the Gov- 
ernment could be given a much- 
needed reminder that its existence 
depends on its support by the 
middle classes. 


Far From Imminent 

Unless the Government should 
lose something like 30 seats at 
by-elections—which is inconceiv- 
able —there is no constitutional 
reason why there should be a 
general election before 1959 or 
1960. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that by that time public 
opinion will have overcome the 
adverse effects of the Suez crisis 
and the unpopularity of the de- 
control of rents. Moreover, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Government will heed the 
warning and will do something 
within the next year or two to 
mitigate the difficulties of the 
long-suffering middle classes. 

Allowing for all this, it would 
be a mistake to assume that the 
next general election would nec- 
essarily bring back a _ Socialist 
Government—though, of course, it 
stands to reason that the Con- 
servatives will not remain in of- 
fice forever, so that a return of 
a Socialist regime must be re- 
garded as a mere question of time. 
What matters is that such a 
change is far from being immi- 
nent. Nor it it altogether unrea- 
sonable to hope that, = given 
enough time, the British Labor 
Party might mature and settle 
down to a more responsible atti- 
tude than it has displayed both in 
office and out of office since the 
end of the war. 


Tucker President of 
McAndrew & Go., Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—The 
election of David S. Tucker as 
President was announced by Mc- 
Andrew & Co., Jnc., Russ Build- 


David S. Tucker 


ing. Mr. Tucker succeeds Alex- 
ander McAndrew who was elected 
Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Tucker was formerly Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the 
firm and has been associated with 


Alexander McAndrew 


McAndrew & Co. since its or- 
Panization and in the securities 


business for 27 years. He is active 
in civic affairs and is presently 
President of the American Cancer 
Society of Alameda County and a 
former President of the Oakland 
Board cf Education. 

Mr. McAndrew who is retiring 
from active executive responsi- 
bilities will continue with the cor- 
poration he established in 1948. 
He has been in the securities busi- 
ness in San Francisco since 1916. 


Courts Adds 
(Special to Tor FrInaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
ATHENS, Ga.—Hoyt J. Turner 
is now affiliated with Courts & 
Co., 298 East Washington Street. 


Money in the Mortgage Market for 
Conventional and FHA-VA Loans 
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By HONORABLE ABRAHAM J. MULTER* 
U. S. Congressman From New York 


Federal chartering of mutual savings banks, direct loans for 
veterans housing, and tax exemption on interest received 
from loans to veterans are favered by Congressman Multer. 
The N. Y. Representative opposes: (1) allowing commercial 
banks to increase interest rate on savings accounts, and using 
savings accounts for other than long-term loans; (2) increased 
FHA-VA mortgage interest rates; (3) higher interest rates on 
Government insured mortgages than on Government bonds; 
and (4) Government instead of private insurance of mortgages. 
Believes lender has the right, except for usury laws, to charge 
any rate mortgagor will pay, but does not agree interest on 
veterans loans should be the same as on non-veteran loans; 
and approves lower down payment on conventional mortgages. 


Only by cooperation between all 
segments of our economy can we 
continue to make progress. 
operation which seeks 
increase our 
own profits or 
toimprove our 


A co- 
only 


to 


own particu- 
lar activities 
will defeat its 
very purpose. 
The public in- 
terest must 
never be 


overlooked 
even though 
the protectio. 
thereof many 
times may re- 





quire us to y ‘ 
give up some Abraham J. M ii: 
or. nat "to 


which we may believe we are en- 
titled. 


National Mutual Savings Banks 


It was the public interest that 
caused me to intreduce H. R. £296 
which authorizes the organi a ion 
of national mutual savings banks 
and permits state savines banks 
and savings and loan associations 
to convert to national mutual sav- 
ines banks. The obvious purpsse 
of the legislation is to make avai'- 
able throughout the ration the 
benefits which have been here:o- 
fore enjoyed by residents of t-ose 
states where mutual savings banks 
now exist. Such banks rot only 
promote thrift but they mobilize 
savings for productive conserva- 
tive investment and, more p.rtic- 
ularly, for long term or muitgage 
investinent. 

It was most 
to tind such 


heartening to me 
unanimous support 
for this bill from one ead of (t1¢€ 
country to another. it is also 
pleasing to note that not a single 
savings bank in the State of New 
York has indicated any opposition 
to the bill. Most of them have in- 
dicated wholehearted suppor. 


Interest Rates 
There is much respectable opin 


ion in favor of inereasiig inori- 
gage interest rates in bota the 
FHA and VA prozrams. I undei- 


stand their arguments that it re- 
quires increased ratcs in crzer to 
bring more money into the mcurt- 
gaze market. 

Let me make plain that I be- 
lieve that more mortgage money 
is needed in the market. Ii is 
my belief that home building is 
one of the basic pillars cf our 
economy. Home building di- 
rectly or indirectly affec.s almost 
every industry and all tacse c_n- 
nected with it. It is not only the 


materials and labor that go into 
the home but it is all of tie in- 
cidentals that are reqi'red in 


order to make a house a home. 


As a member of the House 
Sinall Business Committee, 1 am 
keenly aware ot the faci that a 


cessation of activity in any field 
of endeavor affects first the small 
business man. The small bui.doer, 





*An address by Conrressman Muiier 
before the Mertgage and Finance C-nfer- 
ence of the Group Five Savings Banks 
Association, Brooklyn, March 1, 1957. 


the local supplier of building ma- 
terials, the locai dealer in appli- 
ances are the first to be hit when 
the building industry slows down. 

This country needs not a cut 
back in new starts in home con- 
struction, as was evidenced in 
1956, but an increase or the num- 
ber of new starts in home con- 
struction over and above that 
which we had in prior years. 

I will also agree that without 
mortgage money you will not get 


this increase and you will not 
even get as many new siarts as 


we had in 1956. 


Opposes Higher Interest Rates 

I will not agree, however, that 
the increase in inortgage isterest 
rates on VA and FHA housing will 
supply the additional mortgage 
money. 

I do not iniend to get into any 
discussion about tight money, who 
is responsible for it and how we 
should relieve it, if we should. 

I start with the premise that we 
are all in agreement that money 
is tight. I am not even concerned 
about qguibbling with those who 
say money is not tight but that 
there just isnt enough to go 
around. The tro ble is that when 
faced with the situation of either 
tignt money or not enough to go 
around, the lenders obviously will 
place their money in those mar- 
kets paying the biggest return for 
the shortest term. 

Mortgage money 
and properly comes primarily 
irom savings acccunis or insur- 
ance funds which, in large part, 
serve a dual purpose, one of which 
is thrilt. 


traditionally 


Would Restrict Savings Accounts 

When the commercial banks, 
however, are permitted to use 
their savings accounts for short 
term loans there is no incentive 
for them to compete with the sav- 
ings’ institutions for mortgace 
loans. The only means of com- 
petition that remains is the inter- 
est they pay on savings accounts. 

I contend that en Administra- 
tion that had the public interesi at 
heart, an Administration that un- 
derstood the need to keep savings 
‘available for long-term mortgage 
investment Would never have pcr- 
mitted the commercial banks to 
increase the interest rate on sav- 
accounts. I say that super- 
visory banking autnorities should 
require the proceeds of savings 
accounts to be invesied only in 
long-term loans. I urge tnat not 
solely as to make those monies 
available to the mortgage market 
but a matter of saiety to the de- 
positor and stockhoider of the 
commercial bank. 

I understand the desire of build- 
ers to bring more money into the 
mortgage market and of savings 
bankers to have more money de- 
posited so that they can put it into 
the market. But they are on more 
solid ground when, instead, they 
urge that the public incerest is 
against increasing the _ interest 
rate of savings accounts in com- 


Continued on page 37 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1956 


Admitted Assets 


*Bonds and Stocks 
U. S. Government obligations 
Public utility bonds 
Railroad obligations 
industrial obligations 
DY icc ccpnadoneases RN 
Preferred and guaranteed stocks 
Common stocks 
Mortgages and Real Estate 
Residential and business mortgages 
Farm mortgages ‘s 
Home and branch office buildings......... 
Housing developments and other real estate 
purchased for investment oh 
Other residential and business properties 
Other Assets 
Cash . 
Transportation equipment 
Loans to policyholders 
Premiums in process of collection 
interest and rentals due and accrued and 
other assets . 


“ the liabilities, 


$ 383.873.754 
963,419,310 
736,579,176 

2.411 ,803,143 
579.148,526 
157,753,734 

19,005,535 


2,130,851 ,140 
353,756,481 
10,442,064 


190,543,959 
243,633 


76,443,740 
114,421,058 
198,617.769 

75,821,211 


70,095,009 


Per Cent 


(25.2) 
( 4.2) 
( 0.1) 


( 2.2) 
(-) 


( 0.9) 
( 1.4) 
( 2.3) 
( 0.9) 


( 0.8) 





$8,472,819,242 


t 


(100.0) 





Reserves, Other Liabilities, and Surplus 


Policy Reserve Funds 

Reserves to cover future payments under 
nsurance and annuity contracts in force 

Policy proceeds held on deposit for policy- 
holders and beneficiaries 

Dividend and annuity payments left on 
deposit with the Society at interest 

Policy claims in process of payment... 

Premiums paid in advance by policyholders 

Dividends due and unpaid to policyholders 

Dividends apportioned for distribution dur- 
ig | Ae ee eee sees 


Per Cent 
$6,932,896,979 (81.8) 
378,009,651 4.5) 


242.746.9353 2.9) 
47.855,325 0.6) 
76,968.706 0.9) 
12,855.816 0.1) 


133,475,164 1.6) 


Other Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and other rd 
Expenses accrued. unearned interest and 
other obligations : 
Mandatory security valuation reserve 


33,497,000 0.4) 


14.625.475 0.2) 
62,727,573 0.7) 


Surplus to Policyholders 
To cover unforeseen contingencies 


537.160.600 { 6.3) 
Total $8,472.819,242 (100.0) 
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EQUITABLE’S 
1956 
ANNUAL 
REPORT 


Illustrates 
the many 


life insurance | 
services 

that are 
available 

to you and 
your family 


* A copy may be obtained from 
any Equitable Agent, or 
by writing to the Home Office. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIET¥ 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1h 
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Electronic Computer Activities 
In Japan and Europe 


By EVERETT S. CALHOUN* 
Stanford Research Institute 


Recently returned from a twenty-country tour to survey de- 
velopments in commercial and research electronic computers, 
for Stanford Research Institute, Mr. Calhoun reports on the 
major activities taking place abroad, and cites Scandinavian 
progress and Great Britain’s lead in exports. Concludes a 
common problem to all countries, including the U. S., is the 
lack of trained manpower, and future of EDP depends on 
increased capacity and lower costs. 


It was an interesting assignment 
to observe the developments in 
electronic 
automation in 
five - month 
tour turned up 
over 35 dif- 
ferent com- 
puters and a 
host of elec- 
tro - mechani- 
cal devices for 
data record- 
ing. 

My primary 
interest was 
in automatic 
data - process- 
ing, SO no spe- 
cial effort was 
made to visit 
analog com- 
puter laboravories or computer in- 
stallations for purely mathemati- 
cal applications. As in the United 
States, nearly all the European 
computers were originally de- 
signed for military or scientific 
purposes. In order to capture a 
larger share of the business data- 
processing market, most comput- 
ers are being altered to provide 
better input-output facilities. 


computers and office 
The 


20 countries. 


Light 
ir 


Everett S. Calhoun 


Eager For New Equipment 
_ IDP (integrated Data-Process- 
ing) and EDP (Electronic Data- 
Processing ) and Office Automa- 
tion are widely accepted abroad. 
Government bureaus, banks, in- 
surance companies, manufacturers, 
department stores and mail order 
houses eagerly await the day 
when automation will supply an 
answer to rising office costs. The 
belief is widespread that new 
business tools will seon be avail- 
able to do routine work automat- 
ically at lower cost, and also to 
provide management with infor- 
mation faster and more efficiently. 

Europe is undergoing an un- 
precedented building boom, Other 
parts of the world are aproaching 
a prosperity similar to America’s 
“Roaring Twenties.” New fac- 
tories, stores and offices are 
replacing bomb-shattered struc- 
tures. And in the new edifices 
modern equipment is being in- 
stalled, including the very latest 
model office machines. “Univac’”’ 
the “650” and “Datatron” are as 
much a part of the businessman’s 
vocabulary as in this country. 


Japan’s Contribution 

In the Far East most of the 
electronic developments are com- 
ing trom Tokyo. The Shibaura 
Electric Company built their first 
computer, the TAC (Tokyo Auto- 
matic Computer), for Tokyo Uni- 
versity. This serial, digital, binary 
machine has electrostatic tube and 
magnetic drum storage. A second 
model is nearly completed. In the 
Government Electrotechnical Lab- 
oratory a partly transistorized 
computer was demonstrated. The 
“ETL Mark III” uses 120 tran- 
sistors alone with 55 .vacuum 
tubes and 1,600 germanium diodes: 
256 words are stored in glass su- 
personic delay lines, performing a 
multiplication: step in less than 1 
millisecond. Kyoto University is 
also using a computer in _ its 
mathematical department, and 
seVeral other firms ang govern- 





*Text of address by Mr. Calhoun made 
in Califernia 
ebread. 


upon his return § frém 








ment laboratories are designing 
new machines, some utilizing 
transistors. 


Developments in Communist 
World 

Several discussions indicate that 
the Russians have completed de- 
signing a number of modern com- 
pucers at several laporatories. 1ne 
principal one is the Institute of 
“~xact Mechanics and Computing 
Techniques at the Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow. At the Instru- 
ments and Measurements Confer- 
ence in Stockholm, S. A. Lebedev 
of The Academy described the in- 
stallation of Williams tubes in the 
BESM, replacing the mercury-de- 
lay iines. He seemed disappointed 


that Dr. F. C. Williams, tae in- 
ventor of the tube, agrees that 
CRT (cathode-ray-tube) storage 


All other conference 
emphasized the desir- 


is obsolete. 
speakers 


ability of replacing CRT tubes 
with magnetic core storage. Mr. 


Lebedex also discussed the use of 
magnetic drums and tapes, the 
existence in Russia of a rotary 
wheel printer, and another output 
device recording 200 digits per 
second on photographic film. The 
BESM computer reportedly has 
an average Operating speed ot 
7,000 to 8,000 three-address op- 
erations per second including 
access time. 

A visit to the Leipzig Fair in 
East Germany proved fruitless as 
far as learning about electronic 
machines. Eastern Germany was 
the’ center of Europe’s office 
equipment industry before the 
war. Business machine firms like 
Rheinmettal, Astra and Mercedes 
are operating and doing consider- 
able export business with most 
countries except the U. S. The 
quality of these 


machines im- 
mediately after World War II 
suffered as a result of inferior 


steel. However, most users report 
an upgrading of quality in recent 
products. 

An exciting documentary could 
be written about the reestablish- 
ment of the office equipment in- 
dustry in West Germany since 
1945. Many plants were demol- 
ished in the war, and, particularly 
in Berlin, the Russians looted and 
made off with the remaining 
equipment. These plants have all 
been restored with modern tooling 
and machines. 

I talked with a number of East 
German industrial executives who 
fled into the Western zone where 
they pooled their resources and 
acquired financing and personnel. 
Buildings were constructed for 
production of typewriters. adding 
mechines and hookkeeping ma- 
chines to meet the needs of west- 
ern Furope.- The craftsmanship 
and skill of. German technicians 
in the mechanical arts have re- 
sulted in a surprising comeback, 
and have. reestablished Germany 
as the largest exporter of office 
equipment. 


German Computer Developments 


Computer developments in Ger- 
many have been sponsored by the 
Deutsche Forshungs Gemeinschaft 
(DFG) organization, with mem- 
bers representing various indus- 
tries and branches of government. 
With a budget of many millions of 
Marks for the advancement of 
science, they have »llocated funds 
to several universities to develop 
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electronic 
University, 
“G-I” sinee 1952, is now putting 
the finishing touches on “G-III.” 
“G-I” and “G-II” were principally 
built out of U. S. radar surplus 
materials, except for the magnetic 


computers. Goettingen 
which has operated 


drum, and are relatively slow- 
speed. But “G-III” is a ferrite 
core storage, parallel, machine of 
much more ambitious proportions. 


Dr. Walther’s Library 

When one wishes to find out 
about computers in Gerirnany he 
visits Professor Dr. Alwin Walther 
at the Darmstadt Technische 
Hochschule. His staff maintains 
the best library of computer in- 
formation in Europe. Professor 
Walther has inspired the design 
and construction of computers in 
several other schools in Germany. 
His own group has nearly finshed 
the “DERA” (Darmstadt Elec- 
tronic Recorder Automatic) which 
they will use in the Mathematics 
Department. Another group has 
been working for four years at 
the Munich Technical High School 
(6,000-student college level en- 
rollment) on the “‘-PERM,”’ a com- 
puter with an exceptionally fast 
drum: 15,000 rpm. Completion is 
being delayed in order to replace 
100,000 faulty connectors—a com- 
mon complaint in current com- 
puters. 

In Germany a number of com- 
puters have been produced-—and 
sold—in a barn in Neukirchen- 
hhunfeld where Dr. Konrad Zuse 
has build 12 relay analog ma- 
chines. He is currently finishing 
the first digital electronic, mag- 
netic drum model, and reports 
that he has a backlog of six or- 
ders. The price will be about 
100,000 Marks ($25,000), this in 
an economy where salaries of $109 
per month and plant rent of $100 
per month are the norm. 

The center of full-fledged pro- 
duction of electronic computers 
in Germany will probably be at 
Stuttgart, a beautiful, thriving, 
modern industrial city of 1,000,000 
skilled workers. IBM has estab- 
lished their first “650” production- 
line there. Standard Electric Co. 
(an IT&T affiliate) has iormed 
the “Informatik” division of their 
10,000-man operation to build 
transistorized computers. They are 
closely linked with large research 
operations in Pflorzheim, Ger- 
many, and also in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, where two computers have 
vpeen built, one for an American 


buyer. Standard in Britain is 
mass-producing a computer de- 
signed in Holland. 


The first installation of a large- 
scale electronic data-processing 
system in Europe is at the Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute labora- 
tories in Frankfurt where Rem- 
ington Rand has installed a UNI- 
VAC I system. A new modern 
building, complete with air-con- 
ditioning and 60-cycle power 
source was built for this facility. 
The machine will be used by 
Western European industry and 
government as a center of com- 
puter research and development. 
IBM will use a “650” at Stutt- 
gart for computing service, and 
plans are being discussed for a 
“705"" at some other location in 
the near future. 


Praises Scandinavian Work 
One of the finest programs. of 


technical development and re- 
search is in the Scandinavian 
countries. Various technical 


schools have coopérated in de- 
veloping an excellent high-speed 
computer called the “BESK.” Ta 
minimize maintenance require- 
ments, increase speed and enlarge 
storage capacity, Williams tubes 
recently have been replaced by a 
4,000-word ferrite core _ store. 
These new core matrix boards 
were assembled at. the technical 
school in Stockholm at minimum 


cost from cores Of General Ceram-.- 


ics Corp. (USA) manufacture. Du- 
plicates of this machine have been 
built at several commercial and 
government installations in Swed- 


en. The University of Lund cut 
costs on their machine by initially 
instaHing-a magnetic. drum: stor- 
age. A similar computer is near- 
ing completion in. Copenhagen, at 
the Danish Center for Applied 
Mathematics. : 


One cannot help admiring the 
fact that, in spite of limited cap- 
ital and resources, the smaller 
countries of Europe are active in 
building computers. Norway has 
built a small drum machine, called 
“NUSSE,” in the Central Institute 
at Blindern University. Partly as 
a result of this early research, the 
government ordered the first 
“MERCURY” Computer from Fer- 
ranti. The Mathematics Center at 
Amsterdam built a small relay 
computer four years ago, calleg 
the “ARRA.’ Now they have a 
new electronic model with core 
storage, and they built a dupli- 
cate for the Fokker Aircraft Com- 
pany. Due to this interest, the 
Shell Company bought a ““PEGAS- 
SUS” computer, and the Nether- 
lands Postal, Telephone and Tele- 
graph laboratory built a series of 
computers, one of them for mass 
production. 


PTT Initiative 


The inspiration for a number of 
computer and electronic develop- 
ments in Europe is PTT—Postal, 
Telegraph and Telephone—which 
operates various national banking 
systems. This is the largest single 
data-processing operation in the 
world, unless our Social Security 
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System tops it. Every day.in each 
large eity in Europe, hundreds of 
thousands of pestal checks are is- 
sued, and a statement is mailed 
to every depositor whose account 
was active that day. The problem 
of sorting the per is major, and 
there is grea@*interest in auto- 
matic sorters using magnetic-ink 
character recognition: The Dutch 
group is trying to find a method 
of “reading” the handwriting from 
the checks. The BULL Company 
in Paris is demonstrating a mag- 
netic-ink-coded check sorter. 
Switzerland and Italy have no 
commercial developments in com- 
puters as yet. The Technical High 
School at Zurich had the “ER- 
METH” digital computer built for 
them by the firm of Hasler, A.G. 
in Bern. IBM has just dedicated 
their new research laboratory in 
Zurich and has as director Dr. A. 
F. Speiser who designed “ER- 
METH.” In Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal, the business machine indus- 


try is dominated by OLIVETTI, 
and it will probably not be long 
before some announcements in the 
electronic field are forthcoming. 
Research is under way on com- 
puters at Pisa. A Ferranti com- 
puter is in use at the University 
of Rome, and many Italian banks 
are using machines such as the 
Univac 120, the IBM 604 and the 
BULL Gamma—all punched-card- 


Continued on page 43 
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& T.F now provides— 


continuous ELECTRONIC MILEPOSTS IN THE SKY 


VORTAC... the new, automatic 
navigation system for all civil aircraft. 


From Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, a 
division of International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, came TACAN (tactical air navigation 
—to give our military aircraft the pin-point naviga- 
tional accuracy and reliability, both in distance and 
direction from a known point, demanded for mili- 
tary operations at jet speeds. 

Because the present nationwide navigation system 


for civil aircraft. called VOR. already provides the 
Mae | 


VORTAC airborne equipment i- now available. For 
detailed information write to Federal Telephone and 
Radio Company. a divi-ion of IT&aT. Clifton. N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


directional information, the government's .Air Coor- 
dinating Committee decided to add the distance 
measuring feature of TACAN—creating a new inte- 
grated system called VORTAC. Soon all aircraft — 
private and commercial as well as military —will 
receive complete navigational information from 
either TACAN or VORTAC. 

In the skies. over the seas, and in 
industry ... the pioneering leadership 
in telecommunication research by 
i faT speeds the pace of electronic 


progress. 








CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y; 
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Looking at the Business Boom and 
Appliance-Television Industry 


By CHRIS J. WITTING* 
Vice-President and General Manager, 


Consurer Products Division, 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


After weighing appliance-television industry’s ability to pro- 
duce faster than consumption rate, profit-margin squeeze, 
uncanceled laber furloughs, and steel industry’s search for 
customers to replace some lost durable goods orders, with 
bright income and consumer credit picture and other signs that 
1957 will be a record-breaking year, Westinghouse executive 
concludes “boom will continue to accelerate” but not as much 
as in the past. Does not agree “adversity is just around the , 


corner’; 
z tioners, dish washers, clothes 


sate 


sees surface has hardly been scratched for air condi- 


dryers and built-in kitchens; 


and shows how product saturation can change into desaturation - 


and extent to which present sales come from new products not 
in the market ten years ago. 


r am going to 
some of the factors 
when we consider the 
whether the business 
continue at 
the same pace. 
What a tricky 
business! I be- 
lieve it is a 
postulate of 
the new 
physics that 
absolute mo- 
tion is unob- 
servable: that 
is, to state it 
crudely, that 
you have to 
get off the 
treadmill in 
order to cal- 
culate how 
fast it is going. Let me step off 
the treadmill for a few minutes 
aad at least make some tentative 
measurements. 

{ want to say, first, that when 
we talk about the year 1957, we 
are resorting to a statistical con- 
venience. In our business, nobody, 
I hope. is limiting his view to the 
year now under way. Someone has 
said that when you make a one- 
year prediction, people expect 
you to be accurate, whereas when 
you make a 20-year prediction, 
ail you have to do is be interest- 
ing. Planning for the long haul 
in our industry is not only an 
interesting procedure: it is prac- 
tical, in terms of capital costs and 
the developing market. 


try to outline 


we weigh 
problem of 
boom 


will 
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Looks Into 1257 


Of course, one of the troubles 
with trying to paint a picture of 
the consumer durable goods mar- 
ket is that the market won’t hold 
still. You might as well try to 
paint a portrait of a dog chasing a 
rabbit. Take a look at last year’s 
figures. In 1956 consumers spent 
2 record sum for appliances and 
television receivers, a _ total. of 
$3,400,000,000. That figure, though, 
is like the figure on the average 


annual temperature for Duluth, 
Minn.; you don’t get the whole 


story until you break it down a 
little. 

The significant thing about last 
vear’s sales figures is that 60% of 
the volume came from products 
that were not on the market 10 
years ago. Sales of the old stand- 
bys dropped sharply. Refrigerators 
were off by 11° from 1955, stand- 
ard ranges by 14%, ironers by 
31%, deep freezers by 11%. It 
seems a little odd to be referring 
to the deep freezer as an old 
standby, but that’s exactly what 
it is in today’s turbulent market. 

Now let’s look at the newcom- 
ers. Industry sales of room air 
conditioners were up 39% over 
1955, while at Westinghouse the 
increase in sales of room air con- 
ditioners was 98%. Industry 
clothes dryer sales were up 18%. 

Standard black and white tele- 
vision receiver industry sales 
were off by 600,000 units, but 


*An address by Mr. Witting hefore the 
Dean’s Day Hemecoming Conference of 
New York Universitv’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 





portable television caught the 
public fancy so thoroughly that it 
accounted for 22% of television 
volume. The transistor radio—a 
new and relatively expensive item 
—accounted for 20% of all port- 
able radio receivers sold last year. 


Pooh-Poohing Market Saturation 


What happened to the old prod- 
ucts? Our industry has been 
pooh-poohing the notion of prod- 
uct saturation for a long time, 
but it is likely that saturation is 
a factor. Certainly, it is a lot 
easier to believe in when sales of 
a particular product start falling 
off. After all, there are some 47 
million homes in America that 
are wired for electricity, and of 
these all but 4% have refrigera- 
tors and all but 4% have radios. 
Eighty-nine per cent have elec- 
tric clocks and 86% have elec- 
tric washers. There are television 
receivers in 81% of the homes and 
vacuum cleaners in 66%. You 
can draw whatever conclusions 
you want about a country that has 
more radios and television receiv- 
ers than it has vacuum cleaners; 
the only conclusion we draw is 
that there is a high rate of satura- 
tion in all these products. 


Does that mean that sales are 
going to continue to drop ‘in those 
lines? It is not likely. I am only 
reciting elementary economics to 
you when I tell you that there is 
a tremendous new market coming 
along when the postwar babies 
reach the buying age, and that an 
ounce of merchandising will cre- 
ate a pound of sales in the pres- 
ent market. We all know that the 
market for electric irons has been 
saturated and desaturated so many 
times it has begun to resemble a 
window washer’s sponge. 


In this connection there are two 
points that I think should be 
made. The first is that. continued 
technological improvement of our 
products is the greatest selling 
factor in creating new markets 
for familiar products. I hope no- 
body still believes the fantasy 
that manufacturers withhold im- 
provements in order to create 
artificial obsolescence. The mar- 
ket is too competitive for that. I 
need only recite some of the big 
names Arvin, Capehart-Farns- 
worth, Crosley, Stromberg-Carl- 
son, Deepfreeze, Easy, Thor and 
many others—that used to account 
for the manufacture of a good 
share of this country’s appliances 
and radio and television receivers, 
and that have now traveled the 
road of merger, absorption, sale. 
or simple discontinuation 





Sensing the Public’s Wants 

The second point I want to 
make on behalf of the industry is 
that its leaders have displayed an 
uncanny sense of what the public 
wants. There have been few gim- 
cracks offered to the public. West- 
inghouse is not making electric 
egg openers or automatic page 
turners. Everything that we and 
Our major. competitors . produce 
seems to be something that is 
wanted by hundreds of thousands 
of Americans. You 


u Can ascrive 


‘million 
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market research or 
conscience. 


good for the 


this to 


good 
a strong 
Either 
country. 


corporate 


way, it is 


So much for saturation and how 
to ignore it. We s! now con- 
template some of those delightful 


; 
shall] 


products that are nowhere nea! 
saturation 

In spite ot the sharp upward 
trend in sales last year, room air 
conditioners have gone into only 
7.66 of our 47 million wired 
homes. The surface has barely 
been scratched. 

Dishwashers appear in only 
46% of these homes, and clothes 
dryers in 11.9%. If you don't 


think sales are going to increase 
in those items, then you are un- 
derestimating the power of 50 
women. 

I think we are going to be bene- 


ficiaries of the new. vogue for 
built-in kitchens. So far, only 
1.4% of our homes have built-in 


ranges. 
I don’t know what these figures 
do to you, but they make. heady 


reading for the sales people at 
Westinghouse. These same sales 
people, I am sure, are deeply 


grateful to the researchers in our 
corporation—the scientists and the 
product designers—for it is more 
than ever true that tomorrow’s 
sales are being made on today’s 


drawing boards. I believe I can 
remember a time when a fair 
number of businessmen ques- 


tioned the value of research. That 
is no longer true. The appliance 
industry has spent $900 million in 
the last 10 years on research and 
product development. That in- 
vestment has been returned many 
times over. It was certainly re- 
turned manyfold in the case of 
the portable television receiver. 
In 1954 Americans hadn’t even 
heard of portable TV sets. As I 
have indicated, they now repre- 
sent a significant market. 

Today’s products will become 
the standbys and we will have 
still newer products, or radical 
improvements on the old products. 
We at Westinghouse are excited 
over something called “Rayescent” 
lighting. which is our name for 
a system employing electrolumi- 
nescent glass nanels coated with 
phosphors. Theoretically, Ray- 
escence could put the incandes- 
cent bulb and the fluorescent lamp 
out of business. 

It becomes apparent, then, that 
we have the products to sell. and 
that this will be true for as far in 
the future as any of us can see. 
The question then becomes one of 
whether the American.. public 
wants to buy and whether it will 
be able to buy at a rate sufficient 
to keep the boom going. 

As to the first part of that ques- 
tion, I will have a tew things to 
say later on. 

As to whether people will be 
able to buy at’ the same rate. here 
are some facts and guesses that 
seem to say yes to the question. 


Will People Keep on Buying? 

Employment in 1957, at least 
durirg the first half, will be_about 
2°- ahead of the rate for 1956. On 
the average, wages and salaries 
will be about 5% over the 1956 
figure. That prediction, by the 
Way, is not as iffy as it might 
seem, since there are some five 
million people currently operat- 
ing under union contracts that 
guarantee them automatic in- 
creases this vear. Consumer -dis- 
posable income, as I have said, is 
exvected to reach a new high. 

The biggest factor in the ability 
of peovle to buy is whether they 
have the money. The second big- 
gest factor is their ability to get 


credit. Here, too, the _ picture 
looks bright. 


During 1955 the American peo- 
ple took on a record amount of 
installment debt. That was pri- 
marily due to the boom in auto- 
mobile sales, which normally ac- 
count for almost half of our in- 
stallment buving. Americans _in 
1955 increased their installment 
indebtedness at an average rate 


e 


of one-half billion dollars net per 





month. During 1956 that figure 
dropped to $150 million per 
month. Inasmuch as some two- 


thirds of all cars are sold on time. 


we are going to see more and 
more money and credit available 


for other durable goods as we get 
farther and farther away from 
the contraseasonal peak automo- 
tive sales of the summer and fall 
of 1955. 

Another figure that gives us 
courage and hope is the estimate 
that during 1957 1014 million peo- 
ple will pay their final install- 
ments on credit purchases. Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and so does the 
American consumer. 

An important consideration in 
judging the credit situation is 
that how much people owe is not 
nearly so significant as how much 
they have to pay. Right now the 
amount of installment credit being 
repaid is running at the rate of 
13% of income after taxes. This 
is not very much above the figure 
of one year ago, and is certainly 
not a level to cause undue concern. 

The rate of delinquencies on 
loans is not increasing, and on a 
historical basis is remarkably low. 
Delinquencies on home appliance 
loans are running about 2.3% of 
the loans outstanding, as against 
3.1% a year ago. 

These installment credit figures, 
of course, do not include statistics 
on mortgage debt. It is true that 
the American people have taken 
on a reecord amount of mortgage 
debt, but we view this as a favor- 
able factor for the consumer du- 
rable goods industry. For one 
thing, it means that people are 
making mortgage payments in- 
stead of paying rent, and that they 
are more likely to invest money 
in the improvement of their 
dwellings, which, of course, means 
more money spent for the things 
we are selling. Another factor 
that we see working in our favor 
is that the tight money market is 
cutting into the construction of 
new homes, so that more monev 
is being diverted into improve- 
ment of existing homes. 

I think it is apparent that peo- 
ple will be able to buy if they 
want to. The question then is: 
Will they want to? I imagine the 
answer is largely up to us in the 
manufacturing end of the indus- 
try, and I will have to ask you 
to accept our confidence in our 
ability to keep making things 
that customers want to buy. We 
should not leave the subject, 
though, without a discussion of 
the one subject that concerns 
everyone in the industry. That 
subject is price. (I spell it with 
a lower-case ‘‘p.’’) 

A recent report of the Survey 
Research Center of the University 
of Michigan said: 


Influence of Price on Buying 

“If there is any lack of zest in 
consumer spending, the price situ- 
ation seems to be at least partly 
resvonsible.” 

To anyone who knows our in- 
dustry, it is obvious that appli- 
ance and television prices are so 
low that the only way they can 
possibly go is up. 

For example, in 1947 we sold 
a nine-cubic-foot refrigerator for 
$299.95. Today. in spite of a 61% 
rise in labor costs and a 22°. rise 
in materials costs. we are selling 
a better refrigerator of the same 
capacity for $239.95, or $60 less 
than the price 10 years ago. 

Part of the reason lies in the 
many technological advances that 
we like to talk about. But another 
part of the reason lies in a factor 
that we are not completely happy 
about. 

The industry's producing capac- 
ity has grown faster than the 
nation’s consuming capacity. The 
appliance industry had 49,500,000 
square feet of manufacturing 
space in 1947. Today it has 91 
million square feet, close to twice 


as much. In addition, most fac- 
tories in, production today are 


highly automated. This is some- 
thing we will probably be happy 
about in 


1960. Today, though, it 
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means that the industry’s plants 
are pouring consumer products 
onto the market at a rate far be- 
yond the rate at which they can 
be absorbed. As one example, the 
industry has the capacity to pro- 
duce i0 million refrigerators a 
year. This may be fine some day 
but as of today the demand is 
running at the rate of only 3% tc 
four million units per year. 

In the meantime, some manu- 
facturers, in order to keep their 
plants busy, have made uneco- 
nomic deals with the retailers 
The result has been a weakening 
of the price structure and 2 
squeezing of profit margins. More 
than 50 manufacturers have lef* 
the television-radio field since 
1850. In the last two years alone 
some 27 appliance manufacturer: 
have closed their doors, mergec 
with competitors or sold out 
Eleven hundred appliance dealers 
failed in 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Now, I em not going to be like 
that immortal preacher who spoke 
for two hours without every say- 
ing what he was talking about 
The question was: Will the busi- 
ness boom slow down? 

I will admit, first, that we are 
developing some smudges on our 
rose-colored glasses. It is signifi- 
cant, for instance, that none of 
the appliance manufacturers, so 
far as I know, canceled the fur- 
loughs that they had effected in 
the closing weeks of 1956, even 
though they presented their new 
lines at the winter market in 
Chicago early last month. Some 
cf them, in fact, have laid off even 
more employees. 


I am sure, too, that you have 
read the reports out of Detroit 
saying the automobile manufac- 
turers are going to take a look 
at January figures before they 
say much more about 1957 pros- 
pects. And it is no secret that the 
steel industry is looking around 
for customers for some of the sup- 
plies that thev thought would be 
absorbed by durable goods manu- 
facturers. 


Outlook Seen Good 
Nevertheless, I’ incline to the 
broad view that’ the outlook is 
good. I incline that way partly 
because of some of the things I 
have told you about credit avail- 
ability and market saturation. In 
addition, there are other signs 
that 1957 will be a record-break- 
ing year. The gross national prod- 
uct, which was reported at $412 
billion last vear, will probably 
reach about $42) billion this year 
Consumer disposable income is 
exnected to rise by 6%. to $300 
billion. Government spending at 
the federal, state and local levels 

will be up about $5 billion. 


Will the business boom slow 
down? I suppose it depends on 
whether you are talking about an 
increase in sales, an increase in 
the rate of increase, or an increase 
in the ircrease in the rate of in- 
crease. My answer to the question 
is that the boom will continue to 
accelerate, but that it will not ac- 
celerate as much as it has in the 


past. In other words, we are go- 
ing to speed up a little more 
slowly. 


You may have gathered by now 
that I am not one of those who 
believe adversity is just around 
the corner. Far from it! I think 
the economy is healthy, and [ 
think we would be hard put to 
figure out ways to slow down the 
boom even if we wanted to. For- 
tunately. that is not our assign- 
ment. To out it in one word, the 
answer is NO 
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THE M-C & S$ YEAR IN BRIEF: 









1956 1955 





Jase $375,416,737 









Dewitt $ 10,745,822 























SHARES OUTSTANDING**....... 5,694,069........ 5,374,360 
EARNINGS PER SHARE™*............. Si do wna pngil $2.00 
SPECIAL CREDIT PER SHARE.......... Rs ks vo nadekouuees 
EO eer SRS, $2.00 
WORKING CAPITAL......... $ 83,360,474..... $180, 795,593 
MET ASSETS.............. $138,300,644..... $135,717,111 
WORK CURRENTLY AHEAD .. $530,000,000. .... $440,000,000 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES .... $ 29,407,000..... $ 11,692,000 








“Profit on disposal of subsidiary companies. 


**Shares outstanding represent the number of shares outstanding at the 
Close of each year, exclusive of shares in treasury. The 1956 total includes one 
and one-half per cent stock dividend payment distributed January 7, 1957, as 
fourth quarterly portion of 1956 stock dividends. Per share earnings for 1955 
previously were reported on the basis of 4,440,804 shares as the average num- 
ber outstanding during the year. On that basis, 1955 per share earnings were 
$2.28 after adjustment for 1956 stock dividends. 
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The Year 1956... 






Merritt’s progress in 
1957 will prove a still 


Those offering least p 


The measure of a corporate enterprise is taken with more than 
one yardstick. 1956 was an excellent year for Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, but our increase in earnings is only a partial measure 
of the Company’s progress. Beyond immediate earnings, a com- 
pany must build to the future. Ability to adapt itself to the con- 
stantly changing tempo of our national economy also is a positive 
measure of its growth potential. These are the yardsticks of 


the greatest profit and growth potential have been expanded. 
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1956, and the basis of our confidence that 
more successful year. Operations showing 


romise of development have been disposed 7 


of profitably. The result is even greater corporate strength. 


The Outlook... 


As a result of our capital expenditures program of the past year, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott is well equipped to take increasing 
advantage of the continuing high volume of business now in 
prospect for every field of industry in which we operate, 


M-C&S operations and its 1957 program 
are outlined in our 1956 Annual Report. 


if you would like a copy, 
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MARINE SALVAGE, 
OERRICK HEAVY HOIST 


NEW YORK 
SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
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STEEL FABRICATION 
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Locking a Year Ahead in 
The Electronics Industry 


By ROBERT C. SPRAGUE 


Chairman and Treasurer 


Sprague Electric Company 


Based on given assumptions, Sprague Eiectric Chairman be- 
lieves electronic equipment and component sales will record 
another gain in 1957 even though there may be a lower pro- 
duction level of radio and TV during earlier part of the year. 


Mr. Sprague anticipates: (1) 50% increase in transistors over 


1956; (2) further gain in military electronics, and (3) black 
and white TV to reach 7-7.1 million sets and color TV to 
fa attain 1 million sets by end of 1957. 


Many segments of our business, 





especially radio-television, but 
also in military electronics and 
component parts, had a difficult 
year in 1956. 
Consumer de- 
mand ¢or 
home enter- 
tainmenrt 
pr aqaucts 
varied con- 
siderably dur- 
ing the year, 
while at the 
same time 
producers of 
both equip- 
ment and 
partswere 
under a va- 
riety of pres- Robert C. Sprague 
Su:ies stem- 
ming from the rapid rate of 
technological change that has 
characterized the entire field of 


electronics. 
Ii. television, consumer demand 


for sets was disappointing, espe- 
cially in the latter months of the 
yea:. Neither the National elec- 
tions nor the World Series af- 
forced the stimulus to demand 
that had been looked for, with 
the result that less than seven 


million television sets were sold 


at retail compared to 7.4 million 
in 1955. Competition became 
more intense in the set business, 
and seven manufacturers left the 
Jielc’ during the year. Nineteen 


fifts-six will probably be known 
as the year of the portable, for 
production of these compact, 
inexpensive models increased ap- 
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AM-FM radio-phonograph. 25 
watts. 12” and 15” bass plus two 
horn speakers. In mahogany $495. 


the magnificent 


Magnavox 


high fidelity radio-phonograph 





proximately five-fold and cur- 
rently represents more than one- 


third of total output. Although 
the popularity of the portables 
helped to maintain unit sales, 
their lower average value was 
chiefly responsible ior dollar vol- 
ume of TV sets at the factory 
falling below $1 billion for the 
first time since 1951. Set pro- 
duction amounted to approxi- 


mately 7.2 million units, and in- 
ventories at the end of the year 
were probably at an all-time high 
of 2!5 million sets. 

In radio, 1956 was, on the whole, 
a very good year, with factory 
sales approximating $300 million. 


Auto radio production declined 
from 6.9 million units to about 
5 million reflecting the drop in 
automobile production, but the 


apparent healthy demand for cars 
suggests that 1957 will be a pretty 
good year for automotive radios. 
Home radio production increased 


from 7.7 million to about 9 mil- 
lion sets, including a very large 
number of portables, nearly 1 
million of which were at least 
partially transistorized. 
Transistor Production 
Transistors are making rapid 
strides in the radio field, with 


about one-third of all auto radios 
and probably more than half of 
all portable radios currently in- 
corporating one or more transis- 
tors. This trend can be expected 
to continue in the present year, 
which should see unit volume 
maintained at or above the 1956 
total of 14 million sets. Our in- 
dustry turned out more than 12 
million transistors in 1956, against 
3.6 million in 1955, and will prob- 
ably produce at least 50% more 
this year. Progress being made 
in improving the operating char- 
acteristics of transistors is con- 
tinually broadening their area of 
application, and it seems likely 
that by 1965 transistor production 
will be approaching the current 
volume for electron tubes. 
In the field of military 
tronics 1956 witnessed a 
increase in _ total 
about $2.5 billion from the 1954- 
1955 level of $2.4 billion. Pros- 
pects are that a further gain will 
take place in 1957 as the result 
of a step-up in total defense 
spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment from the $35.5 billion level 
of fiscal 1956 to $36.5 billion or 
even higher. Recent international 
tensions may, in fact, bring about 
a fairly broad advance in the 
timetable of military equipment 
procurement, especially for avi- 
onics and other advanced weap- 
ons. Factory sales of electronic 
equipment in the commercial and 
industrial markets probably in- 
creased substantially in 1956 to 
about $800 million, while signifi- 
cant gains were also recorded in 
the replacement parts market. In 
total, therefore, the 1956 factory 
value of all end equipment and 
replacement parts for the indus- 
try was probably slightly above 
the $5.5 billion figure of 1955. 


elec- 
modest 
deliveries to 


Black and White and Color 
TV Sales 
Prospects for the year now in 
progress are not too clear at this 
time, especially in home enter- 
tainment. It now appears that 
television set production in the 
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early months of the year will do 
well to equal the like period of 
1956, in light of the need to re- 
duce stocks carried over at year- 
end. In black and white TV, mar- 
ket emphasis continues to shift 
from new markets to replacement 
and second-set demand. Replace- 


ments probably represented 
nearly 40% of 1956 retail sales 
vs. 30% in 1955, while the first- 
time market dropped from 60% 
to 40%. The second-set. market 
now approaches 20% against 10% 
in 1955. Giving effect to a con- 
tinuation of these shifts in the 
pattern of consumer demand, I 


believe we can look for a market 
for roughly 7.0-7.1 million sets in 
1957. 

One of the big question marks 
again is what will happen to color 
TV, sales of which were probably 
only slightly more than 100,000 
units in 1956. Although no one 
can predict with accuracy when 


Continued from first page 


substantial consumer demand for 
color will develop, public interest 
should be stimulated by the in- 
creasing extent and variety of 
color programming, as well as by 
continuing improvement in the 
quality of the sets themselves. It 
is likely that 1957 output of color 
TV will amount to some hundreds 
of thousands of sets, and I be- 
lieve it is possible for the one 
million mark to be attained by 
1958. 

Assuming continued 
the industrial and commercial 
markets for our products, and 
taking into account the _ prob- 
ability of some increase in de- 
fense procurement, I conclude 
that there is reason to expect that 
the full year 1957 will record 
another gain in total sales of 
equipment and components, even 
though the early months may wit- 
ness a lower level of operations 
in the radio-television segment. 


growth in 


Electronics Industry Still 
Lusty Billion Dollar Infant 


obtain, regardless of how bright 
the lure of quick profits may be. 

However, there is something to 
be said for the intangibles of in- 
vestment analysis, which resolve 
themselves into two words: faith 
and imagination. For when I con- 
sider Electronics properly, I can 
see that we cannot define its 
perimeter even now so accurately 
or so rigidly as was possible with 
other new “industries” of the past. 
In short, we cannot deal with 
Electronics as an “industry” at all, 
but rather as a_ scientific force 
affecting all enterprise. Each day, 
we can note its expansion, as out 
of a nucleus once limited only to 
communications Electronics has 
spread into many other areas of 
endeavor and is expected to spread 
even further in the years to come. 


Doubling in a Decade 

As we look at it today, we see 
a force, wnich has created a vast 
web of activity whose threads are 
criss-crossing a large portion of 
our entire economy. Electronics 
is today an $11 billion giant and 
the fifth largest segment of our 
economy. In less than a decade 
hence, we can confidently expect 
that its dimensions will double 
and that its output will ring the 
cash register at $22 billion. This 
is faster growth than experi- 
enced by any “star” of the past, 
and most of it has come from only 
two areas in which the applica- 
tions of Electronics have had their 
most significant impact: communi- 
cations and defense. Other seg- 
ments of Electronics, the appli- 
cations in commerce, industry, and 
the other sciences where com- 
puters, controls and instrumenta- 
tion for a variety of uses are only 
beginning to contribute materially 
to the over-all total, are fully 
expected to outstrip the older ap- 
plications, which themselves will 
continue to grow. 

Let’s look at some figures, drawn 
from reliable and knowledgeable 
sources in this field, in order to 
put the dimensions of Electronics 
in proper perspective. Ten years 
ago, in 1947, the Electronics field 
contributed hardly $2 billion to 
the economy and that included 
the predominant phase of radio, 
then accounting for approximately 
two-thirds of the over-all reve- 
nues. Today, as I have said, Elec- 
tronics contributes some $11 bil- 
lion to the economy, made up of 
about $6 billion in output of elec- 
tronic products, measured by fac- 
tory prices, about $2 billion of 
radio and television broadcasting 
revenues, and the balance repre- 
senting revenues created by the 
sale of end products’. through 
channels of distribution. 


We can break this down even 


further. At factory levels, we find 
that in 1956: the military took 
about $3 billion of the over-all 
total; television set manufacturing 
and sales of electronic equipment 
to commerce and industry added 
about $1 billion, each; home and 
automobile radio manufacturers 
added their bit, with some $300 
million; and recorders, phono- 
graphs and other similar enter- 
tainment devices anted up another 
$160 million. To this must be 
added a record $1.9 billion from 
television and radio broadcasting, 
about $1 billion for repair and re- 
placement parts, and $2.5 billion 
representing revenues created by 
the sale of end products. 


Depicts Fastest Gain 
That’s the picture today, as 
compared with a decade ago. What 
about 10 years hence? Military 
purchases of electronic equipment 
are estimated at a $4.1 billion 
level in 1966, an increase of about 


37%. Television and radio broad- 
casting dimensions are expected 


to expand to $6 billion in the next 
decade, or a gain of 200%. Tele- 
vision set manufacturing, largely 
influenced by an anticipated tre- 
mendous growth in the number of 
color television sets, should reach 
the $1.4 billion level, an increase 
in dollar volume of 40% in the 
next 10 years. 

Sales of electronic equipment to 
commerce and industry are ex- 
pected to show the greatest per- 
centage gain in the next decade 
of any other manufacturing seg- 
ment of the electronic field; esti- 
mates put the dollar value at $2.1 
billion, or an increase of 110%. An 
increase of about 17% is antici- 
pated in the value of home and 
automobile radio output by 1966, 
to the $332 million level; and re- 
corders and phonographs, etc., are 
expected to reach $185 million, up 
about 16%. Repair and replace- 
ment parts revenue are estimated 
at close to $2 billion in 1966, or 
double the current level, and rev- 
enues created by the sale of end 
products are expected to rise 72% 
to a level of $4.3 billion. 

Anything Can Happen 

The foregoing are really only 

outlines of the potential expansion 


of the Electronic field. Within 
each segment there are additional 


facets of anticipated growth. It 
seems to me that in the use of 


Electronics in industry, commerce 
and the other sciences there is an 
unlimited horizon which today’s 
computers, controls, instrumenta- 
tion and electronic automation 
have only barely probed. Through 
the application of Electronics, the 
vista of solar energy, in my own 
untechnical mind, offers a greater 


“tronics, 
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potential as the source of cheap 
and plentiful power than does 
atomic energy, and a greater de- 
gree of safety. The force of Elec- 
therefore, in virtually 
every one of its present day mani- 
festations has created an extremely 
fluid situation; anything can hap- 
pen. 

In treating with such an expan- 
sive force, we must of necessity 
add to the tools of our trade as 
professional investment managers 
the intangible attributes of faith 
and imagination and perhaps shake 
slightly some of the ivory towers 
of investment analysis. To do 
otherwise is to straightjacket ef- 
fectively the fullest service we 
can render to our investor-clients 
who look to us for something 
more than the simple and un- 
imaginative performance of a 
wedding between the past and the 
future. We must, in brief, have 
faith in the union and imagination 
as to its productive powers. For 
Electronics is, as far as the past 
is concerned, only a child bride 
and her future only a day old as 
infinite time is measured. 

In casting about for the areas 
of attractive investment in this 
field we must certainly consider 
more than today’s product mix. 
For the field of Electronics, from 


my viewpoint, encompasses all 
companies in whos: operations 
the advancing technology and 


science of Electronics may reason- 
ably be expected to have a sig- 
nificant effect. This obviously and 
materially broadens the area, far 
beyond any textbook definition, 
and provides a zone of diversifica- 
tion for the investment manager 
much greater than if he were to 
take refuge in a narrower inter- 
pretation in order to lighten his 
task. 


Investor’s Task in Keeping Ahead 

With the potentials only dimly 
circumscribed, and the develop- 
ments overlapping each other in 
frequency as well as application, 
the pre-set tools of investment 
analysis are not enough. A new 
dimension is needed: that of rare 
depth, for the past of Electronics 


is but only slightly below the 
surface. The investment analyst 
in this area cannot wait for the 


happenings of today and yester- 
day to be recorded in a handy 
manual or in the columns of the 
financial or trade press. He must 
keep ahead of developments; he 
must constantly reach out into the 
field itself and personally probe 
not only the processes and prod- 
ucts at the output end of the line 
but also the management and re- 
search and development programs 
which lead him to the input 
end. For it is important, in fact, 
vital, to achieve the soundest de- 
gree of diversification, for him to 
consider in evaluating a company 
what its intention and direction 
is in Electronics rather than its 
present position. And intention 
and direction in Electronics is 
just another way of spelling out 
research and development. 

To do his job properly, then, 
the investment manager in this 
field cannot wait for things to 
become generally known. His 
starting point must be the egg, not 
the chicken which hatched it. For, 
in Electronics, there’s no telling 
what kind of a fowl will emerge. 
I might suggest an _ electronic 
microscope, but that would be to 
belabor the point. 


For all his efforts, however as- 
siduous his investigation and how- 
ever watchful he may be, the in- 
vestment manager who pursues 
opportunities in the Electronics 
field will likely make mistakes. 
But these errors will be reduced 
in their over-all effect by the 
factor of diversification. No one 
bats 1,000 in this or any other 
league, but his errors will be far 
fewer and far less. serious than, 
say, the individual investor who 
lacks the professional experience 
which a good investment manager 
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must have to maintain his repu- 
tation, and his clients. 


Risk and Gain Prospects 


The advent of a new “industry” 
eventually brings about radical 
changes in others. For example, 
there was a time when sailing 
vessels were the most profitable 
and sound investment in the ship- 
ping industry. With the introduc- 
tion of steam and the consequent 
development of steamships, for- 
tunes invested in sailing vessels 
were lost and new fortunes were 
built on investments in steam- 
propelled ships. Likewise, there 
was a time when canals were con- 
sidered to be a prime quality in- 
vestment. Then came the railroads 
and the canals became obsolete. 
The demise of the interurban elec- 
tric railroad with the coming of 
the automobile is another example 
of an industry’s being put out of 
business by a new and profitable 
development. 

Even in a new, vigorous and 
dynamic industry there will be 
many casualties which might be 
disastrous for the individual in- 
vestor. For instance, in 1920 there 
were more than 120 companies 
making passenger automobiles in 
the United States. Today, there are 
no more than a handful. Just so, 
we have recently begun to see a 
shake-out in television manufac- 
turers: the number in business has 
dwindled substantially in the past 
two years and we may see a fur- 
ther reduction as tine coes on and 
this phase of Electronics reaches 
stabilization. We can expect that 
in other segments of this growing 
field there will come ot*er adiust- 
ments before Electronics reaches 
what we might call economic ma- 
turity. 

In the meentime. however, one 
must have faith in the present 
soundness of the field of Electron- 
ies and an imagination keenly 
tuned to its growth prosnects. The 
process of change which is the 
concomitant of growth will con- 
tinue and only constart. alert ver- 
sonal investigation will reveal the 
tiny ripples which precede the 
major movements. 


Chi. Inv. Wemen to Her 


CHICAGO, llinois—Investment 
Women cf Chicago will meet 
Mondav, Merch 18, at 6 n.m.. at 
Stouffer’s Restaurant, 26 West 
Madison Street. for dinner and 
discussion of “Social Security.” 
Panel members will be Marilyn 
Kearns, Northern Trust Company; 
Doris Kempes, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, and Mary Trenkle, 
Advance Mortgage Co. 


Midwest Exch. Member 


CHICAGO, I1].—The Executive 
Committee of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange has elected to member- 
ship in the Exchange: David M. 
Sweet, Senior Vice-President, City 
National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago. 


Morgen Phila. Chman. 
Invest-in-America Week 


PHILACELPHIA, Pa. — Waiter 
L. Morgan, President of the $500 
million Wellington Fund, has 
been elected Philadelnhia Chair- 
man of the 
National In- 
vest-in-Amer- 
ica Week, 
which wil! be 
observed 
throughout 
the country 
April28 
through May 
4, 1957. 

Mr. Morgan’s 
election was 
announced by 
Frederic A. 
Potts, Chair- 
man of the 
Board of the 
National Invest-in-America Com- 
mittee and President of the Pnhila- 
delphia National Bank. Theme of 
the 1957 observance is “Every 


Walter S. Morgai 


5629... The Commercial and Findncial Chronicle 


American an Investor, in Jobs, tional and local grouvs in past 
Savings, Homes, Insurance and years and pointed out that based 
Securities. 






Mr. Davies is a Trustee of Cen-= 
tury Shares Trust and ‘was ‘for= ’ 


W. H. Davies, Dir. 


on plans develoned to date, the BOSTON, Mass.—The Directors af 
In accepting the Philadelphia 1957 celebration will be the most of The Bond Fund of Boston an- merly Manager of the Municipal 


chairmanship, Mr. Morgan praised outstanding in the eight-year ob- nounce the election of William H. Bond Department of Harriman 
the outstanding work of the na- servance of the movement. 


Davies as a Director of the Fund. Ripley & Co., Inc., Boston. 
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Record 1956 sales of $669 million 


MORE THAN 32,000 PEOPLE ii» Allied’s Net earnings—$47 million—$4.74 a share 


divisions are engaged in making and marketing 3000 different 
products—and their progress is making news. 


Cash dividends continuously for 36 years 
—in 1956: $3.00, plus 3% in stock, to 


t . 
IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, Allicd more than 30,000 stockholders 


made the biggest news in 1956 with an expenditure during the 


— — oF 
year of $17,500,000, three times the amount ten years ago. 





The Annual Meeting of Stockholders will be | 
held at 61 Broadway, New York City, 
Monday, April 29, 1957 at 1 P.M. All stock- 


holders are cordially invited to attend. 


IT WAS AN ACTIVE YEAR in construction, too, a ee hr eS 
with $77,000,000 going for new plants and equipment—40% _—_ gives a comprehensive 
more than in 1955. account of the 
Company's progress 
in 1956. We'll be 
glad to send a 

copy on request, 





NOTEWORTHY DEVELOPMENTS included 
a new corporation jointly owned by Allied and Kennecott 
Copper Corporation which will make titanium, ‘‘miracle metal 
of the jet age.’’ Another development is Allied’s increased stake 
in atomic energy with the first privately owned plant for making 
refined uranium salts, feed material for Atomie Energy Com- 
mission plants. 


DIVISIONS: 

Barrett * General Chemical +) ee 
National Aniline + Nitrogen = 
Semet-Solvay + Solvay Process 





International 
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61 Brocdway, New York 6, N.Y. ¢ 
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Reliability in Electronics Field 
And Role of Quality Control 


By GEORGE A. PECK* 


Vice-President and General Manager, Electronics Division 
Stremberg-Carlson Division, General Dynamics ( orporation 


The increasing demand for advancement of reliability in the 
electronic field in general, the need of a basic measure of 
reliability, and an acceptable definition of automation, are 
some of the subjects probed by General Dynamics’ executive 
before recounting delaying effect of performance design 
changes, increased product complexity, and additional environ- 
mental operating requirements. Mr. Peck writes on the prob- 
able impact of automation and finds, in this area, an important 


role, and challenge, to quality 


Today we are living in an era 
of accelerating technical progress. 
Progress often dictates change, and 
although we desire and plan for 
progress, we 
are sometimes 
slow to accept 
the accompa- 
nying changes. 
Psychologists 
tell us that 
this is not an 
abnormal re- 
action, as 
changes often 
seem to pose a 
threat to secu- 
rity. In my 
paper, I would 
like to discuss 
the effect of 
some of these 
present-day technical changes and 
their effect upon both personal 
and national security. 

Quality Control people, have 
been in the forefront of those who 
have been advocating changes in 
industrial plants. To a large ex- 
tent, they have been successful, as 
management has often accepted 
their counsel. 


Forces are at work today which 
are causing management to make 
fairly extensive changes in their 
methods, processes, organizations, 
and even operating philosonhy. 
Two of the strongest of these 
ferces are Reliability and Auto- 
mation. These have already re- 
ceived a great deal of publicity 
and I’m sure that quality control 
has already felt their effect in 
some manner. I propose to give 
some rough definitions of these 
two forces, and to discuss some of 
the changes we may all have to 
make as a result of their exist- 
ence. In particular, let us con- 
sider the changes that these forces 
may make in the field of quality 
control. 

The fact is that there is ro gen- 
erally accepted definition of relia- 
bility. There is no need to struggle 
with definitions or synonyms or 
shades of meaning. To come right 
to the point, the lack of reliability 
in equipment used in the defense 


George A. Peck 


of the nation is a matter that con- 


cerns us all, and there is no ob- 
jective that will satisfy us short 
of the necessary one from the mil- 
itary point of view. The equip- 
ment must continue to onerate and 
perform its functions throughout 
its life without any need for 
skiHed manpower in its mainte- 
nance. 

The military organizations sim- 
ply do not have the time to train 
the experts who are needed to 
maintain and repair the vost 
amount of equinment in the field. 
Hence, the equipment must have 
the qualities of ru*evedness, long 
life, and dependability if it is to 
effectively serve the fighting men 
whose life may depend upon its 
proper and continuous operation. 

Until this obiective of complete 
freedom from the need for main- 
tenance is accomplished, we will 
have use for the statistical tools of 
analysis of data in terms of “mean- 
time to failure” and of prediction 
concerning the “probability of sur- 
vival.” Our military customer, the 





*An address by Mr. Peck befere the 
1%h Annual Quality Centro! Clinic, 
Rochester, New York, Feb. 19, 1957. 





control workers and engineers. 


Department of Defense, has sug- 
gested to the industry that the 
probability of survival of elec- 
tronic equipment be made equal 
to one, that is, certainty. 


Quest for Reliability 

The quest for increased relia- 
bility has been going on for years 
and we have only to look at the 
automotive industry to observe the 
progress that has been made. In 
the days before World War I— 
I am told — popular songs were 
written and sung about the unre- 
liability of the horseless carriage. 
“Get Out and Get Under,” was one 
of the more popular songs that 
gently ridiculed the unreliability 
of early automobiles. A few short 
years later the automobile was a 
vital, tactical weapon in the first 
World War. Its reliability to fight- 
ing men in the subsequent three 
wars was a matter of life or death. 

The airplane has had a similar 
experience. Once a fantastic 
dream, the modern aircraft is now 
one of our safest modes of trans- 
portation. Aircraft failures often 
invoke congressional investiga- 
tions, while automotive improve- 
ments have progressed to the point 
where the human element is obvi- 
ously the weakest. 

The demand for reliability of 
goods manufactured for civilian 
use is one in which we all partici- 
pate. We want cigarette lighters 
that light, cooking stoves and 
ranges that work, electric lights 
that do not burn out, telephones 
that operate at any hour of the 
day or night, cameras that take 
pictures, and batteries and starters 
that start. There is no mystery 
about the definition of reliability 
—or the obiective of reliability— 
when your car won't start. 

As civilians we know what we 
want. As guardians of our nation, 
the armed forces know what they 
want. They want complete and 
comprehensive reliability in every 
weapon, .tool. conveyance, and 
other items that they might use in 
the defense of this nation. 


Association’s Efforts 

The- effort to improve reliability 
of electronic equipment has been 
under way ‘long before the term, 
reliability, came into prominence. 
It began as a natural urge to make 
a better product. It was acceler- 
ated by World War II, by televi- 
sion, and by the Korean War. It 
Was carried on and pushed for- 
ward by manufacturers and their 
associations like the Radio-Elec- 
tronic and Television Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and the National 
Flectrical Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion which in 1951 jointly organ- 
ized the JETEC—the Joint Elec- 
tron Tube Fngineering Council 
—to undertake the _ pioneering 
tasks of providing us with more 
reliable vacuum tubes. More re- 
cently, the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers and The American Society 
for Quality Control. have con- 
ducted annual meetings for the 
advancement of reliability in the 
electron field in general. 

Currently the Department of 
Defense is working with an Ad- 
visory Group on Reliability of 


Electronic Equipment which has 


within it nine task groups whose 
specific objectives range from the 
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basic engineering design and state- 
ment of test procedures on devel- 
opmental models to the packaging, 
transportation, storage and end 
use of the equipment. The per- 
sonnel of these task groups are 
drawn from industry as well as 
from the Navy, Air Force, Army 
Ordnance, Signal Corps, and other 
government organizations. Their 
task is to outline in detail the 
process which the Department of 
Defense should, in their opinions, 
follow in the procurement and use 
of electronic equipment, so as to 
obtain the desired goal of relia- 
bility. 

A very noteworthy aspect to this 
activity is that the government is 
seeking the cooperation and ad- 
vice of industry to effect a solu- 
tion rather than dictating one. The 
procedure is democratic, the time 
is short, and it is indeed signifi- 
cant that the name of the Advi- 
sory Group on Reliability of Elec- 
tronic Equipment is AGREE. 


Obstacles to Overcome 

There are several factors tend- 
ing to delay the immediate ac- 
complishment of complete relia- 
bility. The first is the steady flow 
of design changes that are aimed 
at improving performance and 
costs. This continual improvement 
campaign is of course exemplary, 
but as we all know, it must not 
be carried to impractical extremes. 
Many advantages accrue when a 
design can be frozen. Processes 
become stable, or in quality con- 
trol language, the process can 
achieve statistically-controlled 
uniformity, which allows it to be 
evaluated and its ultimate per- 
formance predicted. Manufactur- 
ing economies result and reliabil- 
ity is improved. 

A second factor is the increasing 
complexity of the equinoment and 
its associated system. We used to 
manufacture radio receivers that 
contained five vacuum tubes. Our 
television receivers contained four 
to six times this number of tubes 
and, therefore, presented a signifi- 
cant increase in complexity. To- 
day, radar and navigational equip- 
ments contain several hundred 
tubes, while computers may con- 
tain a thousand or more. A single 
aircraft in flight on a military 
mission may carry several thou- 
sand vacuum tubes; and the mis- 
sion mav be flown by a dozen 
planes. The mission’s probability 
of failure rises exponentially. To 
send such planes into the air with 
a high probability of success, not 
merely survival, presents a chal- 
lenge to the industry. 

A third factor affecting reliabil- 
ity is the requirement that the 
equipment be able to operate 
under conditions of environment 
which just a few short years ago 
would have apneared fantastic. 
Higher altitudes, hotter and colder 
temneratures, more severe levels 
of vibration and shock, higher lev- 
els of acoustical pressure at_vary- 
ing rates, abilitv to withstand ex- 
posure to humidity and immersion 
in water, exposure to sand and 
dust at increased velocities. expo- 
sure to radiation, and resistance 
to srowth of fungus all necessitate 
further design or overational 
chenges that impede reliability. 

There aré, of course. other ob- 
stacles to the immediate accom- 
plishment of the reliabilitv goal. 
but the combination of improved 
nerformance, increased complex- 
itv, and more severe environmen- 
tal exvosure is sufficient to indi- 
cate the nature of the. problem. 


Challenge to Quality Control 

The increasing demand for re- 
liability coupled with these delay- 
ing factors cause the manufacturer 
to be confronted with an unmis- 
takable challenge. This challenge 
is obviously shared by the designer 
as well as the suppliers of all 
functioning elements in the equip- 
ment. Inevitably this includes the 
quality control groups. They must 
be familiar with the progress be- 
ing made in related fields and 
must be alert to the advantages of 
adopting new methods. We cannot 





make a change in material with- 


out noting its effect upon the 
method of testing material. We 


cannot make a change in process 
without a corresponding change 
in process control. Each change 
in design will initiate a change in 
methods of testing or inspection, 
thus carrying the challenge to the 
designer of the test equipment— 
which, incidentally, is expected to 
be at least ten times as reliable as 
the equipment it tests. 

In one related field—the proc- 
essing of data—-there is a chal- 
lenge to every quality control 
man. There is not much sense in 
making a test process automatic 
if the use of the data it yields is 
delayed because someone must 
take a long time to analyze the 
result of the testing. The devel- 
opment of control systems, of data 
»xrocessing machines, of automatic 
display devices that show the re- 
sults of a test while the test is 
being run, is proceeding rapidly. 
The use of statistics in quality 
control] is not only necessary; it is 
being mechanized. 

The problem of quality control 
engineers or insvectors will be to 
ride the crest of the wave, not be 
swallowed up in it; to make prog- 
ress in the field commensurate 
with the progress in design and 
manufacture. This is not said crit- 
ically: but the impact of reliabil- 
ity effort will necessarily result 
in greater demands on auality 
control engineers’ capacity to 
process data, to make known the 
result of inspection and _ testing 
without delay, and in a way that 
will result in the feedback of this 
information to the point in the 
process where it is needed to make 
the adjustment or correction— 
possiblv automatically. 

Another effect of the impact of 
reliability effort will be to cause 
a revision in the quality levels or 
AQL’s in use. The change may be 
drastic. The AQL or percent de- 
fective of the individual part or 
element of a complex equinment 
depends more on the number. of 
such parts than on any other fac- 
tor. This is a direct result of 
complexity, or increase in what 
we call “component density.” The 
probability of failure is again an 
exponential function of the num- 
ber of component parts used. 


There is an obvious need for a 
means of expressing reliability as 
a number that can be analyzed and 
compared. Considerable research 
and study has alreadv been done 
on this subject by statistical ana- 
lysts. It may well be a quality 
control task to reeuce this meas- 
urement of reliabilitv to a prac- 
tical matter of insvection and test. 
Up to this time there is yet no 
general accentance of a standard 
“inch” or other basic measure of 
reliability. 

Just as in the matter of reliabil- 
ity, there is some auestion about 
a good definition of autoretion. 
The automation-ensineers will tell 
vou that it is “mechanization with 
feedback.” Of course. you reople 
have been using the idea of feed- 
back long before the term, auto- 
mation, became popular. As a 
matter of fact. the cost accountants 
were using feedback of informa- 
tion before the turn of the cen- 
tury. When the bookkeeper in- 
formed the boss thet the books 
would not balance—that was feed- 
back. Possibly the thing that is 
different about automation is the 
principle of control. not only in 
the use of data to adjust the pnroc- 
ess, but in the initial and continu- 
ous direction of the process bv 
automatic means. When a drill 
press drills a series of holes in the 
correct locations, because it has 
been so directed by another ma- 
chine, you have the basis of auto- 
mation. 


Describes Automation 


It is hard to say where mech- 
anization ends and automation be- 
gins. The principle can be applied 
to a single machine or to a series 
of machines. The ultimate goal in 
the field of automation, I believe, 
is a process that is automatically 
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controlled from the inspection of 
raw material to the delivery of 
the packaged product. Let me give 
you a simple example of what au- 
tomation does to a process: 

An electrical manufacturer was 
assembling transformers by stack- 
ing core laminations one on top of 
another until the proper thickness 
was obtained. The limits on the 
height of the stack were close, and 
a rigid inspection followed the as- 
sembly operations. There were 
many rejections for cores being 
too high or too low and a substan- 
tial amount of rework was re- 
quired. An operator had to re- 
move the top lamination and then 
find one of such thickness that 
would bring the stack within tol- 


erance. This is an old familiar 
situation: manual process, 100% 


inspection, high rejection rate, 
low production rate, large rework 
expense, and a high rate of scrap. 
Not a bright picture but one I am 
sure we have all heard about. 

In this situation, the manufac- 
turer received an invitation to bid 
on an order to supply 50,000 of 
these units per month. His normal 
rate of production was but a frac- 
tion of this number. He gambled, 
however, and after securing the 
contract, he appealed to a firm of 
consulting engineers for help in 
automating his production line. To 
make a long story short, the con- 
sulting firm proposed an arrange- 
ment using a special purpose digi- 
tal computer that would control 
two punch presses. Each press was 
supplied with a roll of material of 
different thickness. The left-hand 
press would supply thin lamina- 
tions, while the right-hand press 
would supply thick laminations. 
The thickness was chosen from 
commercially available steel in 
rolls, so that the use of the correct 
number of laminations from each 
roll would result in a stack within 
tolerance. The job of the com- 
puter was to decide how many 
laminations from each roll would 
be needed in each stack. 

The material feeding each press 
was automatically gauged for 
thickness. so that if neither piece 
of material about to be punched 
could -be used, the machine would 
be shut off and a signal would 
summon ‘the set-up man. 
wav. no cores would be stacked 
which were out of specification 
limits. The computer. the two 
presses, and the assembly fixture 
were set up and the cores began to 
roll out on to a conveyor. To the 
“old timers” this was a miracle. 

The production rate was a 
maximum of 7!% stacks per min- 
ute, 450 per hour. or over 75.000 
jin .a normal month of- eight-hour 
davs. Neither overtime nor a sec- 
ond shift were required, and 
enough leewav was provide? for 
downtime without jeopardizing 
the schedule. 

The cost-of this set-up including 
the engineering. the computer and 
control mechanisms was less than 
$25,000 and ..was amortized in 314 
months. 

The rejection rate fell to zero. 
There was no lack of material that 
ran uniformly throughout its 
length, within the limits required, 
<o that the machine had almast no 
downtime for raw material. There 
was no need to sort anvthing, be- 
cause the machine made no out- 
ef-tolerance stacks. Infact, after 
first-piece inspection at the begin- 
ning of each day’s run. there was 
no inspection. Even the quality 
control time was reduced to a 
minimum. 

The quality control manager did 
not worry about this situation, 
however, as he now became a di- 
rector of quality control. He was, 
in fact. the one who had suggested 
automation. 


Impact of Automation 


Much has been said and written 
concerning the threat of unem- 
ployment as a by-product of auto- 
mation. If automation is truly 
mechanization with feedback, the 
people who are relocating will 
probably find themselves feeding 


Continued on page 31 
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Continued from page 30 


Reliability in Ele 


ctronics Field 


And Role of Quality Control 


back into the process in some 
other, possibly in a higher classi- 
fication than before. 

The impact of automation will 
doubtless be felt in other ways, 
from the point of view of the 
guality control workers and en- 
gineers. 

Take the matter of printed cir- 
cuit boards, which is a stepping 
stone in the electronics industry 
10 complete automation. The ma- 
terial for these boards comes in 
sheets that have a copper facing. 
it is somewhat of a problem to de- 
termine how to best sample this 
material. Physical dimensions, ad- 
hesion of the metal, the uniform- 
ity of thickness, sample size, in- 
sulation resistance, and punching 
properties of the board are-all im- 
portant characteristics that must 
be determined. The automation 
engineers who are confronted with 
this problem will probably save 
time if they consult the quality 
control man who understands sam- 
pling problems whether they are 
connected with automation or 
population. 

The assembly of component 
parts to a printed circuit board is 
accomplished automatically. The 
familiar resistors and capacitors 
are purchased on rolls and feed 


into the machine contmuously. 
After they are located and 
crimped, the board is conveyed 


into a machine which solders the 
connections in a solder “¢cip” or 
bath in which devth and time of 
immersion is controlled. The re- 
sult is uniformly good soldering. 
Not only is there no time for 100% 
inspection, but after the initial pi- 
jot run. it is not necessary. Just 
as in the example of the trans- 
fermer manufacturer who found 
that the computer controlled the 
punch presses so well that no de- 
fective stacks were assembied, 
here we find soldering .so well 
done that inspection is qwmnneces- 
sary. How then vou undoubtedly 
ask, can the quality control man 
contribute to automation? 


Quality Control’s Role in 
Automation 


There are three wavs in which 
I] believe quality control practices 
are going to find application in 
automation. First is the matter of 
purchased - material inspection 
which probably will differ much 
from present practice until a way 
is found to “automate” this in- 
spection. Second is the ever-vres- 
ent problem of feedback which is 
necessary to correct errors in 
processing. The objective is to 
make this feedback automatic, 
through servomechanisms, mag- 
netic amplifiers, phase detectors. 
and other electronic or mechanical 
or hydraulic methods. Until. this 
is accomplished, however, there 
will be need for the sampling of 
the product as a means of coliect- 
ing information on its quality. rate 
of defect occurrence, nature of de- 
fects—in other words, a routine 
guality control sample inspection. 

The third area in which quality 


control techniques can be em- 
ployed in automation is in the 
field of data processing. I men- 


tioned before that a great deal of 
activity is occurring already and 
the computer and business ma- 
ehine manufacturers have many 
fairly complete systems of han- 
dling data. In fact. our Los An- 
geles subsidiary, Electronie Con- 
trol Svstems, is active in this field 
of producing eovipment for the 
automatie inspection, testing, and 
plotting of test results ina graphic 
form either in a wavy similar to 
the well-known control charts or 
as the eaually ftamiliar histogram. 
The fact is that some of the meth- 
ods of data processing which are 
being used in automated processes 


are just as adaptable for processes 
which have not been automated. 
There is no reason why quality 
control people should not be using 
these methods today, and some of 
you probably are already doing 
so. If not, the nearest adding ma- 
chine salesman can probably tell 
you what his company would like 
to see you using in place of your 
slide rule. 

Finally there is the field of 
quality assurance in general. Al- 
tnougn the analysis ot field re- 
ports through a system employing 





ANACONDA... more than cop 
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cards with holes punched in them 
is not new, and although the use 
of punched tape to transmit data 
is not new, there is a need to ac- 
celerate the absorption of these 
techniques into the normal qual- 
ity control systems, whether auto- 
mated or just operated by hand. 
From this point of view it ap- 
pears that the impact of automa- 
tion, and of reliability on quality 
control is not a thing to be feared. 
It is not a threat, it is a challenge. 
If quality control does not accept 
the challenge, someone else will 
step forward to carry on the cause 
quality control has carried so far. 


With Saunders, Stiver 
(Special to Titre Financiat CHRONICLE) 
AKRON, Ohio—William P. Ben- 
ton is with Saunders, Stiver & Co., 
First National Tower. 
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We Oppose It, Too! 


“I am vigorously opposed to any Federal aid pro- 
gram in this field under whatever guise it may be 
offered. The states and localities are capable of 
meeting their needs at much greater economy to 
the taxpayer without Federal aid or intervention 
in building and operating their publie schools. 

“IT hope Congress will recognize these proposals 
for what they are—an attempt to expand Federal 
control over purely internal affairs of the states. 
There is no surer means of further undermining 
the rights of the states and reducing them to mere 
appendages of the central government.”—Thomas 
B. Stanley. Governor of Virginia 

We heartily. applaud the governor’s position, and 
fully agree that the states and localities should be 
left to care for their own educational needs. 


. . 
2g 


plays a hero’s role in Television 


Where things made of iron and steel 
rust fight off rust and corrosion, 
vou'll find tiny amounts of cadmium 
playing a man-sized part. A few ten- 
inousandths of an inch of cadmium 
plating is often adequate to guard the 
chassis of a TV set. 


Cadmium plating adds years of 
useful life, too, to components of other 
appliances and machines, to hardware 
used outdoors... 


Manufacturers like cadmium be- 
‘ause it’s often cheaper and faster to 
plate with than other metals and be- 
cause it solders easily. There are other 
yeasons Why this friendly metal is in 
big demand. Cadmium alloys make 
superior high-speed bearings for cars, 
boats, planes. It’s the base of the finest 


—~ 


pigments of yellow, red, and orange 
for use in paints and ceramics. 

Cadmium is found in ores mined 
chiefly for zinc and lead, and Ana- 
conda is a leading producer of these 
major metals. Because of this, and 
because of skills developed by Ana- 
conda in extracting it, Anaconda is 
also a leading source of cadmium. Of 
the 9.5 million pounds refined in the 
United States in 1955, Anaconda 
produced 17%. 

In fact, Anaconda offers industry 
the world’s most extensive line of 
metals and metal products in the 
whole non-ferrous field. Anaconda and 
its manufacturing subsidiaries are 
leaders, too, in helping industry find 


ways to use these products with 
greater efficiency and profit. seein 








The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Compony 
Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 
Greene Canonea Copper Company 

Anaconda Aluminum Company as 
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Continued from page 10 


When Should Management Invest 


In Electronic Data Processing 


much the same except, of course, 
that the procedures’ involved 
change somewhat. 

By and large, the use of gen- 
eral-purpose computers on rou- 
tines such as these has not yet 
produced the savings that were 
hoped for. This does not mean, 
of course, that worthwhile econ- 
omies will not ultimately be 
achieved as experience is gained 
in the use of computers and as 
improved, lower cost equipment 
is introduced. But the blunt fact 
remains that—with the exception 
of a few highly specialized, large- 
volume, single-purpose applica- 
tions—the real savings in clerical 
costs that have been achieved to 
date have ranged from fair to 
poor. 


To some extent this is true be- 


cause we are still “all thumbs,” 
in the mastery of a new tech- 
nique. Another reason is that the 
general-purpose computer is still 
not specifically designed for 
processing business data. Al- 
though a number of improve- 
ments have been introduced in 
recent years, the present high- 
speed digital computer is largely 
a refinement of the earlier scien- 
tific computers designed during 
and after World War II to meet 
an entirely different kind of data- 
handling requirement. 

These, of course, are temporary 
conditions. They will be over- 
come as operating experience is 
gained and as many of the equip- 
ment improvements now under 
development are introduced by 
the manufacturers. 


But the problem of ensuring 
that EDPM will produce real sav- 
ings in clerical costs is still not 
quite that simple. Regardless of 
what improvements may be made 
in electronic hardware, manage- 
ment will have to guard against 
four fundamental types of mis- 
takes that have lured more than 
a few companies into uneconomic 
electronic installations. 


Four Fundamental Mistakes 

The first of these four pitfalls 
is the assumption that if some- 
thing can be done electronically, 
that must per se be the best way 
of doing it. There is a pervasive 
misconception throughout Ameri- 
can business that improvement of 
office operations, by and large, 
means mechanization of the of- 
fice. Yet some of the highest-cost 
clerical operations I have ever 
run into exist in companies that 
are using the most modern office 
machines in most of their opera- 
tions. 

This doesn’t mean that the costs 
in these offices are high because 
of mechanization. It simply means 
that the managements of these of- 
fices have assumed that mechani- 
zation means efficiency, and in 
this way they have overlooked 
the really big opportunities for 
clerical cost reduction. 

The second type of mistake that 
has been made in a good many 
electronics-feasibility studies is 
underestimating the one-time 
changeover costs — that is, the 
costs of preparing for, installing, 
and perfecting the use of the 
computer. 

Few people fully appreciate in 
advance how detailed a prepara- 
tory step such as “programming 
computer applications” can be. 
For instance, one company 
adopted as its first computer ap- 
plication a payroll procedure cov- 
ering 8,000 employees, some of 
whom were on a complicated in- 
centive system. Preparing and 
coding the original program for 
this application required 200,000 
separate machine instructions and 
took 20 man-years to complete. 


Recurring Operating Costs 

A third type of mistake that 
hus been made is underestimating 
the recurring operating costs of 
the EDPM setup. Three of the 
most common reasons are: 

(1) Any proposed 
exists only on paper seldom re- 
flects the exceptions, or the cleri- 
cal mistakes and_ inefficiencies 
that are built into the cost of the 
present procedure with which it 
is being compared. To avoid this 
trap, the administrative’ vice- 
president of one company insists 
that the estimated costs of pre- 
posed systems or methods’ be 
arbitrarily increased by 20 to 25% 
before they are compared with 
present actual costs. 

(2) In a fair number of feasi- 
bility studies, machine operating 
time has been badiy underesti- 
mated. Not only because of a 
failure to skillfully program or 
anticipate the number of pro- 
gramming steps involved, but be- 
cause of the complicated series 
of machine steps required to test 
for rare exceptions. 

(3) A final common error af- 
fecting the EDPM operating cost 
is overestimating the degree of 
machine utilization, for such rea- 
sons as an inability to anticipate 
the amount of maintenance down- 
time involved, or evaluate the 
work load peaks and valleys elec- 
tronically rather than by punched- 
card procedures. 

The fourth fundamental type 
of mistake that has been made in 
estimating the payout of computer 
applications is to attribute to the 
EDPM installation, clerical sav- 
ings that could have been achieved 
without converting to electronics. 

The detailed systems studies 
that underlie most computer in- 
stallations have forced a_ great 
deal of simplication, elimination, 
and standardization of existing 
clerical operations. In addition 
they have brought about’ such 
other improvements as a reduc- 
tion in the volume of exceptions 
and special handling, the develop- 
ment of uniform codes that fa- 
cilitate data handling, and the 
centralization of clerical work to 
obtain the economies of large 
volume. 

Improvements of this character 
can be immensely profitable. But, 
it is equally clear that they can 
be made within the framework of 
your present basic methods. To 
insist on an electronic computer 
installation as a means of achiev- 
ing them is a great deal like 
“burning down a barn to get roast 
pig.” 


Standards for Clerical Field 

In light of these four types 
of potential mistakes, here are 
some guidelines for top manage- 
ment to apply in testing the ap- 
plicability of an electrone compu- 
ter to the routine, day-to-day 
transactions of the business: 

(1) Insist that savings esti- 
mates be proved and demon- 
strably conservative. That is, 
make sure that they are supported 
in detail and are not merely 
broad, over-all estimates. 

(2) In the over-all cost esti- 
mate, be sure that provision has 
been made for every one of the 
elements of preparatory costs. For 
example, following are some of 
the preparatory steps often over- 
looked in preparing the original 
cost estimate: 

(a) Flow charting present 
cedures in detail to 
them to EPDM: 

(b) Training programmers, 
ators, and technicians; 


system that 


pro- 
adapt 


oper- 
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facilities 
condi- 


Preparing physical 
sound proofing, 
tioning, etc.): 


air 


Indoctrinating executives and 
supervisors who will be af- 
fected by the installation. 

(3) Require the task force to 
estimate how much the cost of 
existing systems and procedures 
could be cut by applying to them 
only part of the analytical eftort 
that will go into the electronic 
installation. 

(4) Don’t be content merely 
with determining that the pro- 
posed installation will save some 
money. Rather, express the esti- 
mated saving as a rate of return 
on the investment involved—that 
is, the annual saving in operating 
costs as a percent of the one-time 
cost of making the study and 
changing over to the new system. 
Then ask: how does this return 
compare with your company’s de- 
manded rate of return on _ pro- 
posed investments in new produc- 
tion facilities? 

(5) Remember that in most 
cases where computers are being 
considered, skilled manpower is 
more limited than is. capital. 
Hence, before committing yourself 
to installation of a computer pri- 
marily to handle routine clerical 
activities, consider what alternate 
uses might be made of the per- 
sonnel who are skilled in the 
analysis of management problems 
and in the design of other profit- 
making systems. 


Production of Faster and Better 
Management Control 
Information 


As the bloom has tended to 
fade from the “cost-reduction 
rose,” more and more attention 
has shifted to the so-called dy- 
namic, profit-making applications 
of EDPM. One of the most widely 
heralded of these is use of the 
computer to produce faster and 
better information for the control 
of operations. 

For example, during the pre- 
viously mentioned survey of 40 
companies, a chemical company 
executive said: “We'll be happy 
if we break even on our computer 
installation insofar as clerical cost 
is concerned. Our real purpose 
is to sharpen our management 
controls by speeding up the avail- 
ability of existing information and 
by developing important addi- 
tional information not now avail- 
able.” 

There is no question but that 
electronic equipment can provide 
more information faster than any 
other type of equipment. Because 
this is true, however, a number 
of thoughtful businessmen are be- 
ginning to wonder if our ability 
to assimilate and use management 
information intelligently has kept 
pace with our ability to generate 
it. To the people who tell us how 
to get more facts faster, one is 
impelled to raise such questions 
as these: Are we becoming so di- 
verted by the lure of office 
mechanization that we have lost 
sight of a far greater need to 
sharpen our skills in determining 
what information is of real worth? 
With the promise of an enormous 
increase in the volume of infor- 
mation, is management moving 
toward the day when it will need 
to be rescued from its accountants 
and its statisticians’? What specific 
steps can be taken to avoid the 
mechanical hypnotism that will 
cause high-speed figure-produc- 
ing devices to do more harm than 
they do good? As masses of opera- 
tional data become more readily 
available, what is to keep higher 
levels management from be- 
coming immersed in day-to- 
day operations that they destroy 
any form of delegation or de- 
centralization? What is to keep 
this short-term operating focus 
from diverting top management 
even further from its critical, 


of 
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Sales Increase in Color Sets 
Seen by Magnavox Head | 


Color TV sets’ dependability and stability seen presaging grad- 
ual switch from black and white sets by Frank Freimann, pro- 
viding enthusiastic personal selling and demonstration occurs. 


Frank Freimann, President of The Magnavox Company, con- 
tends “the growth of the color television business is still unpre- 
dictable ...” but there “is evidence of increasing consumer interest 
[thoughj we are unable to define a defimite sales pattern for the 

coming months.” The noted television and elec- 


tronics 


manufaeturer asserts, 


“there are no 


longer technical barriers to impede the manu- 
facture or sale.of color sets, although to be 
sure, a color receiver is much more compli- 


cated than a black and white receiver. 


The 


current sets are stabilized and are dependable 
in performance in the home. Nor is there the 
lack of adequate programming experienced a 
year ago which was then a selling deterrent. 
The buying public have not become excited 
about color television, largely because the vast 
majority have never experienced the viewing 
of a good color program and in my opinion no 
amount of advertising is going to substitute 


Frank Freimann 


for the need for better selling and demonstra- 
tion at the retail level. 


Until such time as the 


dealers tnemselves-are fired up with enthusi- 
asm to make personal selling efforts on a large scale, the develop- 
ment of sales will be gradual but slow. 


Next Fall 

“We are hopeful that the sale of color television receivers, 
which we view as the luxury end of the television business, will 
increase by next fall to a level of significant sales contribution. 

“Fortunately the advent of commercial coler television has 
not retarded the sale of black and white receivers nor, in our opin- 
ion, will it have a significant effect on such sales in the foresee- 
able future. It is evident that there will be no revolutionary switch 
to color television receivers but that this will be a relatively slow 
upgrading process into the luxury field, requiring a selling talent 
that does prevail in many industries but is sadly lacking in our 


own, on a wide scale.”’ 


long - range 
bility? 


planning  responsi- 


Flood of Data 


These are questions to which 
increasing attention is being given 
in an effort’ to restore balance 
between rapidly evolving tech- 
nique and skill in applying it. 
Whatever the answers, there is 
little doubt that most manage- 
ments are already flooded with 
information. Hence, the real need 
in this area is not to super- 
impose a great many more re- 
po.icS on the exisiing information 
structure but to think through 
critically what information is 
really needed or can be profit- 
ably used at each level cf man- 
agement in view of the decisions 
to be made there. If this job 
is done with thoroughness and 
imagination, it usually results in 
less but better information. 

Whether or not this type of 
fundamental approach has been 
applied to the management infor- 
mation problem, here are some 
guidelines for the general man- 
agement executive to follow in 
measuring the control-informa- 
tion potential of electronics: 


(1) Do not rely solely on a mere 
listing of the kinds of additional 
information that the EDPM in- 
stallation will produce. 

(2) Instead, require 
feasibility task force 
these important details: 
(a) How will the new informa- 

tion be used? That is, on the 
basis of each piece of addi- 
tional information that is con- 
templated, what specific kinds 
of decisions could be reached 
or what kinds of action could 
be taken? 

What is the estimated pay- 
out or profit potential of such 
decisions and action? 

What, specifically, would be 
the cost and time required to 
obtain this information by 
present methods? 

How much faster will exist- 
ing information be obtained? 
What, specifically, will be the 
potential pay-out of getting 
this information more quickly? 


the 
out 


that 
spell 


Operations Research Applications 
Of EDPM 


The third and final potential 
use of EDPM is in the so-called 
“Operations research” area as a 
means of facilitating the applica- 
tion of advanced mathematical 
techniques to the solution of busi- 
ness problems. 

Althougn much refining and 
testing of current tecnniques is 
now going on, relatively few com- 
panies appear to have used their 
electronic installations for this 
purpose. Nevertheless, actual re- 
sults to date strongly suggest that 
EDPM will have its’ greatest 
profit-making impact in the O-R 
field. Here, for example, are some 
of the kinds of applications that 
some companies have developed: 

(1) More skillful adjustment 
of production to sales by achiev- 
ing the optimum balance among 
changes in size of labor force, 
overtime payments, and inven- 
tory and back-order levels. 

(2) Determination of the prod- 
uct distribution pattern that will 
achieve the lowest combined cost 
of freight and field warehousing. 

(3) Determination of the most 
economical equipment mainte- 
nance program by balancing the 
costs of failure against the costs 
of preventive maintenance. 

(4) Better utilization of produc- 
tion facilities by determining the 
optimum product mix and run- 
ning time. 

To bring these promising devel- 
opments into perspective, here are 
four guidelines to help your com- 
pany determine whether it has 
sufficient operations research 
work to warrant acquisition of 
your own electronic computer: 


(1) Not all companies have the 
same number of opportunities to 
use operations research tech- 
niques profitably. For example, 
existing O-R techniques are prob- 
ably of greater use to oil refin- 
eries and consumer paper-goods 
manufacturers (with their high 
facilities investments and distri- 
bution costs) than to a specialty 
pharmaceutical manufacturing 
company where the most impor— 
tant factor affecting competitive 
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is 


position skill 
development. 


in new product 


(2) Not all operations research 
problems require EDPM for their 
solution. Of course electronic 
computers are capable of per- 
forming the calculation work re- 
quired in virtually all O-R prob- 
lems. But, as one leading O-R 
specialist has said, “The use of an 
expensive computer on many O-R 
problems is like shooting gnats 
with cannonballs,’ and has esti- 
mated that only a relatively small 
percentage of all O-R problems 
require the computing capacity of 
electronics equipment. The great 
remaining volume can be handled 
by simpler computing devices 
such as pencil-and-paper calcula- 
tions, slide rules, and hand-oper- 
ated desk computers. 


(3) Companies that do have 
O-R applications requiring com- 
puters do not necessarily need to 
buy or rent their own computers 
to fill this need. Many operations 
research problems requiring elec- 
tronic computers are simply ‘“‘one- 


shot” problems. That is, after 
having been solved once, such 
problems cai often be reduced 


to a formula which, in turn, can 
be administered by clerical per- 
sonnel. 


Thus, in spite of its important 
potential profit contribution, the 
volume of operations research 
work for most companies is likely 
to be so small that they would be 
much better off to “farm out” such 
problems to the computer-service 
organizations that have sprung up 
as commercial enterprises and as 
extensions of university activities. 


(4) Do not make the mistake 
of assuming that the mere acqui- 
sition of EDPM will result in per- 
formance of any significant 
amount of operations research 
within your cOmpany. There is a 
military saving that ‘“‘Radar alone 


can’t bring down an enemy 
plane.” It is equally true that the 


existence or use of a computing 
device still leaves a company a 
long way away from the applica- 
tion of operations-research think- 
ing and analysis to its problems. 


In conclusion, EDPM is clearly 
destined to play an important fa- 


cilitating role in the fulfillment 
of these three basic needs. But, 
the mere acquisition of a com- 


puter will not, by itself, bring you 
one bit closer to filling them. The 
companies that profit most will 
clearly be those that have the 
discipline and the perception and 
the resourcefulness to meet these 


three needs head-on, instead of 
approaching them through the 
back door of electronics. 
Eastman Dillon Adds 
(Sp i [rr FINANCIAL CHRONICZE) 
CHICAGO, Il. — Donnell D. 


Moor is now affiliated with East- 


man Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., 135 South La Salle Street. 


Helen Oetter With 
Yates, Heitner & Woods 
r 0 Tic FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—-Helen J. Oet- 


ter has become associated with 
Yates, Heitner & Woods, Paul 
Brown Building, members of the 


New York and Midwest Stock Ex- 
changes. Miss Oetter was formerly 
with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. and 
prior thereto was manager of the 
trading department for Friedman, 
Brokaw & Co. 


E. L. Zoernig Adds 


(Special to THr FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Frank E. Flo- 
tron is now with E. L. Zoernig 


& Co., Inc., 315 North Seventh St. 
‘He was previously with Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co. 
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Discount Houses and Auction 
Selling via Television 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson offers hints to wom 


en shoppers on what to shop 


for in discount houses, how to make use of “anniversary” 
and “white” sales, and the use of impartial consumer monthly 
periodicals. Does not prognosticate the future prospects of the 
revolutionary store auction method of retailing via television. 


I forecast that Discount Houses 
will constantly become a greater 
factor in merchandising. They 
have lower overhead than the big 
department 
stores and are 
worthy of the 
attention of 
every sharp 
shopper. Like 
all else in this 
world, they 
have their ad- 
vantages and 
disadvantages. 
They can us- 
ually give you 
lower prices 
on all articles. 
On good fur- 
niture, tex- 
tiles, and 
other merchandise which does not 
need mechanical servicing I 


Roger W. Babson 


recommend that they be patron- 
ized. I, however, cannot now rec- 
ommend them for electric appli- 
ances, such as stoves, television 
sets, and perhaps washing ma- 
chines, which need servicing. 

Sales of “loss leaders” should 
be carefully watched. These have 
an economic use in merchandising 
in order to get customers into a 
store. A merchant can well afford 
to advertise and sell one article 
below cost, to get you into the 
store in the hope that you will 
buy something else upon 
which he will make a good profit. 
A couple shopping with patience 
who will study the advertisements 
can (during the year) secure most 
of their goods from these “loss 
leaders” for one-half their reg- 
ular retail prices. 
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Taxes . 


Fixed Ch 


Net Inco 





Balance 


Shares of Common Stock Outstanding at End of Year (b) . 


Watch for Anniversary Sales 

But here is perhap my best tip: 
When one of your reliable stores 
has an Anniversary Sale, make a 
note of it in your diary. If you 
don’t need to buy anything at that 
time, write down when it will 
come next year. (It must always 
come the same week each year). 
Every month some store is hav- 
ing an anniversary sale. Careful 
shoppers fill all their needs at 
these sales. Instead of forming 
the habit of trading at only their 
favorite store, they shop around 
at these different stores awaiting 
their Anniversary Sales. 


There also are “White Sales,” 
when you can buy cheaply all 


needed linen, etc. There also are 
“Fur Sales’ when you can get 
bargains. Most of these occur in 
the summer; but I am told that 
the real bargains come at the very 
end of the winter. There are 
special sales where manufacturers 
are overstocked or are about to 
change styles or models. Watch 
for them. Watch your newspaper 
advertisements for real opportu- 
nities. 
Auction Sales 

Auctions have existed for the 
past 3,000 years. They regularly 
took place in the great public 
market places of Athens, Rome, 
and Venice. Many jewelry stores 
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Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 


Operating Ratio (Expenses to Revenues) . 


Income Available for Fixed Charges 
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Times Charges Earned 


me after Charges 


Net Income Per Share of Common Stock (a) (b) . 
Income Applied to Sinking Funds 


of Income Transferred to Earned Surplus . 


Dividends Per Share Paid (b) 
Stockholders at End of Year . 


Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled (Thousands) . 


Revenue 


Average 


Ton Miles (Thousands) . 


Revenue Per Ton Mile . 


Passengers Carried 


Passengers Carried One Mile (Thousands) 


Revenue 


Per Passenger Mile . 


Average Number of Employees . 
Total Al Weees ... . 


Miles of 


Road Operated at End of Year . 
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hold daily auctions in most large 
cities today. Of course, all stock 
exchanges work on the auction 
system. Until recently, however, 
I have hesitated to recommend 
that my readers buy at store auc- 
tions. 

Certain cities, however, are now 
holding mammoth and reliable 
auctions publicized by television. 
That is, if you cannot be at the 
auction personally, you can watch 
it on television. Then, wherever 
you are, you have the privilege 
for one week of buying a dupli- 
cate of any article sold at the auc- 
tion at the same price at which 
it was shown and sold at the auc- 
tion. One of the most famous of 
these auctions is operated three 
times daily, except Sundays, at 
Clearwater, Fla., under the name 
of “Howard the Trader.’ While 
good stores have but few regular 
customers, this auction will have 
from 5,000 to 10,000 people daily. 
It is amazing. Either these auc- 
tions can revolutionize retailing, 
or else they will flop. Only the 
future can tell. I now don’t even 
guess. 


Two With Thill Secs. 


(Special to Tue FinaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Louis G. 
Haerr and Mitchel Penovich are 
now with Thill Securities Corp., 
704 North Broadway. 
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from our 1396 annual report... 





Satiiiataniae ae giganto Rens 





. « $162,150,917 | $154,164,995 | $149,472,568 | $156,643,985 
- . $120,449,798 | $111,265,102 | $109,128,668 | $112,836,072 
74.28% 72.17% 73.01% 72.03% 

$ 16,590,668 | $ 15,787,711 | $ 14,851,838 | $ 17,793,534 
$ 24,084,866 | $ 25,321,224] $ 23,989,328 | $ 24,851,281 
$ 3,939,475 | $ 3,783,103] $ 3,856,758 | $ 3,943,448 
6.11 6.69 6.22 6.30 

$ 20,145,391 | $ 21,538,121 | $ 20,132,570 | $ 20,907,833 
$ 4.20 | $ 4.53 | $ 4.26) $ 4.45 
$ 1,703,375 | $ 1,703,375) $ 1,703,750} $ 1,697,300 
$ 18,442,016 | $ 19,834,746] $ 18,428,820 | $ 19,210,533 
4,797,610 4,759,272 4,730,114 4,698,950 

$ 2.50 | $ 2.372 | $ 1.90] $ 1.50 
11,286 7,642 6,306 5,672 
51,407 46,922 45,298 43,744 
9,826,172 9,347,679 8,756,928 8,787,838 

$ 0138 | $ 0138} $ 0142} $ .0148 
1,091,975 1,076,162 1,079,244 1,206,164 
510,114 471,709 450,142 500,413 

$ .0268 | $ 0265} $ 0266 | $ .0275 
14,965 15,270 15,309 16,402 

$ 75,893,984 | $ 71,146,762 | $ 70,392,637 | $ 72,889,512 
4,062 4,064 4,064 4,078 











(a) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Certificates of Necessity as deductions 


for Federal Income tax purposes reduced the accruals for Federal Income taxes as follows: 





A copy may be obtained by writing to: 
E. L. LASH, Jr., Secretary, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, 

Norfolk 10, Va. 





The 1956 Report has been distributed to 
Seaboard’s stockholders and securityholders. 


Yeor 








- SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 





Reductions in 


Accruals 
. $ 4,280,000 $ 0.91 
; 4,950,000 1.05 
F 5,758.000 1.21 
, 4,362,000 0.91 


Per Share of Common Stock of the Earnings 


Per Share Shown in the above Tabulation 


(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. Years prior to 1956 restated to reflect effect of the split-up 


of Common Stock on the basis of 2 shares of $20 par value for each share of $40 par value, which became 


effective April 25, 1956. 
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Continued from page 20 


Profitable Electronic Systems 


For Smali 


tution in Newark, in studying mi- 
croiilm and microprint as a means 
for containing signatures in a rel- 
atively small space. 

Last year, I discussed some 
of the problems surrounding the 
application of electronic data 
processing to our banking opera- 
tions. Perhaps a few short com- 
ments would be in order concern- 
ing the current status of these 
matters. As to accuracy, we.~still 
feel optimistic. We believe that 
records will be more accurate un- 
der electronic data processing 
than under manual or mechanical 
methods. 


Down-time—the periods during 
which the equipment is inopera- 


tive because of breakdowns or 
normal servicing — still causes 
concern. The Bank of America 


has found that down-time may be 
much longer than _ anticipated. 
Furthermore, breakdowns come 
unexpectedly, and duration is un- 
predictable. In the Bank of Amer- 
ica’s experience with the IBM 702, 
it was reported that down-time 
might run to 15%. 


One answer to the problem is 
for the system to have an auxil- 
iary parallel set-up. This obvi- 
ously increases costs. Another so- 
lution is to have a window ma- 
chine which can operate independ- 
ently of the computer, when, 
necessary. It should be pointed 
out that the use of the off-line 
approach also escapes much of this 
problem, because the window 
transaction is not directly tied in 
with the equipment. 


Matter of Obsolescence 


As to obsolescence, I still feel 
as I did a year ago. You may re- 
member that I asked the ques- 
tion, “What happens if an operat- 
ing officer recommends that his 
bank buy equipment presently 
available, only to find that it is 
completely obsolete a year from 
now? How embarrassing can 
things get?” It seems to me that if 
a bank finds a machine which 
will do its job, and will save 
money, then the equipment should 
be purchased. I remind you again 
that some people lost years of TV 
enjoyment because better receiv- 
ers were “always on the way.” 
The first large scale electronic 
computer was obsolete when it 
was delivered, yet it paid for it- 
self, and even now continues to 
do useful work. Punched card 


equipment was always in_ the 
process of further development 
and improvement; yet, banks 


went into punched card operations 
with few qualms, and reduced op- 
erating costs. 

How far away are we from see- 
ing delivery of the first system 
designed specifically to handle 
savings and mortgage operations? 
The Howard Savings Institution 
in Newark is to have the distinc- 
tion. The original time table 
called for the equipment to be 
operational about April, 1958. The 
second system, to be installed at 
the Union Dime Savings Bank in 
New York City, was to be func- 
tioning about six months after 
that: and the third, scheduled for 
The Society for Savings in Hart- 
ford, approximately three months 
after the second. 

The information that we have 
from representatives of these 
three banks indicates that as they 
get deeper into the detailed plan- 
ning for the system, they become 
more enthused and encouraged. 
Up to now they have come across 
no unanticipated problems. As a 
matter of fact, many simplifica- 
tions have been incorporated into 
the window machine design and 
into the system itself. Chiefly be- 
cause of mutual endeavors to sim- 


and Large Banks 


plify the window machine (re- 
member that there are three banks 
involved here with a single man- 
ufacturer), the installations will 
be delayed three or four months. 


Describes Suppliers 


Where do the major companies 
stand in the matter? Teleregister 
has the three orders from savings 
banks which I have already dis- 
cussed. In addition, it is working 
very closely with at least two 
other large institutions (one of 
which is my own bank), in dis- 
cussing operating details, time 
schedules, comparative costs, etc. 
Development work is proceeding 
according to plan. 

The Laboratory for Electronics 
in Boston has developed what ap- 
pears to us to be a good system, 
at least on paper. No sales to sav- 
ings banks have as yet been made. 
Delivery of the first computer to 
The Chase Mankattan Bank will 
take place in the near future. 

.F.E. has spent considerable time 
working out details of systems 
proposed for three New York City 
banks—-The Dime, The Bowery, 
and The Seamen’s Bank for Sav- 
ings. The company has submitted 
costs on both a rental and a pur- 
chase basis. Unlike Teleregister, 
its present plans contemplate the 
use of existing types of window 


, machjMes, such as/N.C.R. and Bur- 


Yous s, converte 
perations. 


for “on line” 

IBM has been actively engaged 
in recent months in developing a 
system designed especially for 
savings operations. Its ,RAMAC 
disc-typ memory is now well 
known. Most of its recent re- 
search has been on a window ma- 
chine, to work with either the 
RAMAC or the 650 with RAMAC 
memory, on an “on line” basis. 

We are glad to report that Bur- 
roughs is evidencing real interest 
in our problem. Representatives 
have discussed statistics and op- 
erating procedures with several 
banks, at the earnest suggestion, 
and with the wholehearted co- 
operation, of your A. B. A. com- 
mittee and several member banks. 
Their report, just received, veri- 
fies their previous belief that it 
is not possible to present an eco- 
nomical “on line’ system at this 
time. However, Burroughs is 
ready with an “off line” installa- 
tion, and will soon submit an ap- 
proach to the problem that utilizes 
existing Datatron equipment on a 
modified “on line” basis. 

In recent months, RCA has 
shown some interest: and : their 
people have spent considerable 
time with banking representatives, 
gathering statistical data and an- 
alyzing operating procedures. 
They will require until about mid- 
April to digest the material, and 
decide whether or not they want 
to proceed further. 

Just as Teleregister has its air- 


lines, railroad, and _ brokerage 
house installations, with certain 
procedures analagous to those 


found in savings operations, RCA 
has devised a system for depart- 
ment stores where the problems in 
many aspects parallel those en- 
countered in savings tellers’ func- 
tions. Input is effected at the sales 
counters via the cash registers, 
which are ‘on line” with a cen- 
tral computer for determination 
and adjustment of inventory, and 
the securing of credit information. 
The various transactions and the 
resultant sales slips can be more 
complicated than our passbook 
entries. 

Sperry-Rand is offering an “off 
line”’” system using its UNIVAC 
file computer. It is in the process 
of finalizing the functional speci- 
fications for an “on line” pass- 
book posting machine. The matter 
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is now in the hands of the engi- 


neering department for 
mation of costs. 

N.C.R. still feels, as Burroughs 
does, that an “on line” system is 
too expensive. N.C.R. is building 
an “off line’ computer called the 
304. To this, an “on line” system 
would need to add rapid access 
memory, buffers for each window 
machine, and electronic switching 
devices (multiplexers). In addi- 
tion, N.C.R. points out that an “on 
line” system would demaiid more 
expensive window machines, since 
they must print from a remote 
source as well as from the key- 
board. N.C.R. estimates that an 
“on line” system, with the same 
number of window machines as 
would be used with the 304, would 
cost 70% more, and would result 
in little significant improvement 
in service to the public. 

You probably feel that it has 
taken me a long time to get to 
the subject of small banks. 


an esti- 


Getting Down to Small Banks 


It is obvious, of course, that 
costs are the major problem. If 
it is possible for electronic data 
processing equipment to perform 
for the large banks all of the func- 
tions which we have listed, it is 
technically just as possible to do 
the job for smaller banks. I will 
therefore assume that we all agree 
on the feasibility of the matter 
(and I will repeat that no banker 
or electronic specialist with whom 
I have talked has yet questioned 
the feasibility of either an “on 
line” or an “‘off line” system), and 
we will get down to the economics 
of the problem. 

Let me say again that it is im- 
possible to give a categorical dql- 
lars-and-cents answer on _ costs. 
They will vary according to the 
number of accounts and mort- 
gages, the number of transactions 
at peak times, what operations the 
equipment is asked to perform, 
communications, and sc on. These 
are’ not machines which can be 
bought off the shelf at a stated 
price. They are custom built to a 
bank’s specifications, and the costs 
will vary accordingly. 

However, banks should realize 
that even though costs are still 
high, investment in electronic 
equipment has the advantage of 
freezing a major portion of op- 
erating expense at present levels. 


, 


In these days of constantly in- 
creasing operating costs, this is 


an important factor. 

None of the estimates which 1 
shall give include preparation of 
the site, cost of possible parallel 
operations during the test period, 
expense of the change-over, etc. 


$15-$20 Million Bank 


To become specific, I can state 
categorically that because of costs, 
I can see no immediate solution 
for the $15- to $20-million bank. 

The median-sized mutual sav- 
ings bank in the United States has 
about $18 million on deposit, 10,- 
000 te 15,000 accounts, and about 
1,500 mortgages. At the present 
stage of .developments, I can see 
no way under which five or six 
banks of this size could economic- 
ally embark on an electronic data 
processing program on a group 
basis. Using Teleregister’s sug- 
gested costs for an estimate, the 
minimum expense for machinery 
alone for each of the five banks, 
assuming that they were of equal 
size, would be about $2,200 a 
month, or over $26,000 a year. 
This would pay for the central 
computer, two window machines 
for each bank, and one trans- 
ceiver. In addition, each bank 
would have to pay for communi- 
cations, both over wire and to 
provide for physical interchange 
of forms, lists, and so on. They 
would also have to pay their share 
of personnel costs for peopie to 
operate the central system. It 
seems clear that a bank of this 
size could not possibly contem- 
plate spending upwards of $26,000 
a year for electronic data proc- 
essing, regardless of what savings 


it might be able to effect in exist- 
ing personnel or machine costs. 
Even if we took 10 banks, rather 
than five or six, the base costs, 
not counting computer personnel 
and communications, would be 
about $18,000 a year for each bank. 
How about a somewhat larger 
bank? Five banks with a total of 
250,000 accounts might pay be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000 per month 
per bank. A bank with 100,000 
accounts could figure roughly 
$10,000 to $11,000 a month. 


The Laboratory for Electronics 
suggests that an “on line” system 
for a bank with about 100,000 reg- 
ular savings accounts and 15,000 
mortgages, on a purcnase rather 
than a rental basis, amortized over 
eight years, would cost about 
$9,500 a month including main- 
tenance. 


Banks Justifying It 


It would seem to me that a 
group of banks having a total of 
about 200,000 or more accounts 
could join forces and be able eco- 
nomically to justify a central data 
processing system. Let’s take, for 
example, the six savings banks in 
New Bedford and Fall River. 
Mass., which as of Jan. 1, 1957 had 
$221,000,000 in deposits, 191,300 
regular and Club accounts, and 
13,100 mortgage loans. This is a 
larger number of accounts, by the 
way, than we find in two of the 
banks which have already signed 
contracts for electronic data proc- 
essing system. Cost would be 
spread on a percentage basis. As- 
suming all of the banks to be of 
equal size (which of course they 
are not), present indications are 
that the annual rental would be 
about $31,500 a year for each bank. 
On an outright purchase basis, 
the annual cost on an eight-year 
amortization schedule might run 
to about $20,000 a year. In each 
case, there would be additional 
costs for central computer per- 
sonnel and for communications. 


It is important to note, in de- 
termining costs, that a bank must 
net against the price of the new 
equipment and installation the 
expense which will be displaced 
by it. The Savings Banks Research 
Group has distributed to its mem- 
ber banks a comprehensive form 
for determining these displacable 
direct operating costs. If any of 
you are interested in doing a lit- 
tle computing at this stage, I 
should be happy to send you one 
of these forms upon request. Some 
of the items to be considered are 
window posting machines, back 
office machines (if on a duel sys- 
tem), punched card equipment (if 
used), desk calculating machines 
and adding machines, some per- 
sonnel costs stationery, telephone, 
TV or other devices used for bal- 
ance confirmation, etc. 


To quote from a recent speech 
by the President of the Savings 
Banks Research Group: “In a very 
large bank, this total sum in dol- 
lars is substantial and may well 
come close to meeting the cost of 
an ‘on line’ electronic system. The 
total of these items when com- 
bined by a number of smaller 
banks may also approach the cost 
of an clectronic system. We are 
encouraged along these lines by 
the experience of The Bank of 
America in California, where the 
consolidation of the work of many 
small branches justified the ex- 
pense of a large and costly ma- 
chine.” 


Hope Lies in Cooperation 

To my mind, the big hope for 
the smaller bank lies in a cooper- 
ative installation. There is no rea- 
son why a group of banks cannot 
get together to obtain the advan- 
tages of the new equipment, either 
on an “on line” or an “off line” 
basis. Distance is not a problem. 
One bugaboo which has. been 
raised is the release of “confi- 
dential information” outside of 
the bank. I can see no problem 


here. For example, on depositors’ 
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accounts, the installation has only 
account numbers and balances — 


not depositors’ names and ad- 
dresses. 

There seems to be no reason 
from a technical or operating 


standpoint why banks which de- 
sire to do so cannot get together 
on a central installation. The 
President of Teleregister was 
quoted in “Business Week” a say- 
ing, “The system is especially 
suited to large banks, but banks 
of smaller size in one area can 
operate on a single system.” Tele- 
register feels that there are some 
400 large banks which are poten- 
tial customers, and several thou- 
sand smaller banks that could use 
the system by banding together 
in groups. I heartily commend 
this aspect of the matter to your 
earnest study. 

As a matter of fact, a represen- 
tative of one of the companies 
which is outstanding in the design 
and manufacture of electronic 
equipment has already taken steps 
to form an independent company 
to plan, install, and operate elec- 
tronic data processing systems for 
banks or groups of banks, with 
emphasis on savings and mortgage 
operations. Details are available 
on request. 

I might add parenthetically in 
this connection that I have never 
understood why more smaller 
banks have not cooperated to- 
gether on a punched card installa- 
tion, or why more banks have not 
used punched card service bureaus 
to get the advantages of such pro- 
cedures even though they were 
not large enough to warrant the 
expense of the rental of equip- 
ment for themselves. ' 

One factor to be kept constantly 
in mind is that costs are continu- 
ally being reduced, as manufac- 
turers and electronic engineers are 
finding new and better ways to 
answer our needs. Progress in 
cost reduction and increases in ef- 
ficiency are rapid. This is another 
reason why every operations of- 
ficer must watch the situation 
closely, even though costs may 
be too high today. 


Future Labor Shortage 


We must remember that accord- 
ing to a recent estimate of The 
First National City Bank of New 
York, our population will increase 
in the next eight years by 25 
million. At the same time, our 
working force—those from 20 to 
64 years of age—will increase by 
only eight million. How ean eight 
million more workers handle the 
needs of 25 million, unless it is 
through automation and _ other 
comparable developments? This is 
just as true for banks and other 
service organizations as it is for 
productive enterprises. 

Banking is currently finding it 
difficult to hire enough qualified 
people to meet its needs. One 
banker has aptly said, “From 
where I sit, it seems to me that 
the enly hope for solution lies in 
the electronic field. This is be- 
cause the methods in that field 
tend to cope successfully with in- 
creased transaction volume, per- 
sonnel turnover, and higher costs 
in an era of competitive man- 
power.” 

It cannot be denied that diffi- 
culties still exist—but it also can- 
not be denied that great strides 
are being made in finding the an- 
swers. The stake is great. Your 
competitive position a few years 
from now may depend = upon 
whether or not you are alert to 
the challenge, watch developments 
cay by day as they occur, and put 
your operational and procedures 
house in order—ready to make the 
move the minute it is economically 
feasible to do so. Believe me, this 
goes just as much for the small 
bank as for the large one. 

I repeat to you: everything [ 
have been discussing is technically 
in existence or on the drawing 
board. Costs are the only remain- 
ing problem—and they are coming 
down fast. 
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Continued from first page : 


As We See It 


years outlays listed in the national budget in the name of 
defense and security more or less dominate the picture, 
it is also true that the expenditures which have grown 
most persistently and most dramatically since the war, and 
which may well in the course of a relatively few years 
become a factor of outstanding importance in our fiscal 
affairs, are found in other categcries. Many of them do 
not even appear in the budget. Something euphoniously 
termed “transfer payments” by the Federal Government 
in 1956 were the other day reported at $13,700 million. In 
1929 these outlays came to a little less than $700 million. 
In 1941 after three-quarters of a decade of the New Deal, 
they amounted to less than $1,400 million. “Transfer pay- 
ments” are defined as payments to individuals for which 
no service was rendered in the then current accounting 
period. 


In 1929 they consisted in the main of military pensions 
and related items—even then considered by many as 
national scandal. Today “social security’’ costs the na- 
tional government more than twice what all military pen- 
sions and the like do, and that despite the fact that we 
have fought an all-out war and another war which in other 
times would have been regarded as a major conflict, as a 
result of which veteran benefits are now around five times 
what they were in 1929. Nor is this the whole story. These 
outlays are rising steadily and uninterruptedly year by 
year. In 1953 they came to $9.7 billion; in 1954, to $11.7 
billion; in 1955, to $12.6 billion; and in 1956, to $13.7 
billion. 

Social Security 


Since the dominating factor in these lists is the item, 
“old-age and survivors insurance benefits,’ and since, as 
every one knows, these latter outlays in the nature of the 
case must increase sharply and continuously in future 
years, it is not difficult to foresee the day when they may 
well even exceed outlays for defense and security. What 
these demands upon the Treasury will be, say 25 years 
from now, no one can really say. So-called actuarial esti- 
mates of them, though not regarded too highly, simply 
stagger the imagination. Such outlays do not, of course, 
appear in the budget as usually compiled and dissemi- 
nated. They are “financed” by means of a “fund” which 
succeeds mainly in keeping their size and the cost of the 
system from the eyes of the uninitiated. The Treasury, 
needless to say, does not have now and will never have 
any money to meet these claims except what it gets cur- 
rently from the taxpayers or the investors of the country. 
The legerdemain employed in keeping the books should 
not, but we are much afraid does, mislead anyone. 


Another rapidly growing item of expense of the Fed- 
eral Government is included in the national accounts 
under the heading “subsidies less current surplus of Gov- 
ernment enterprises.” There may be good statistical rea- 
sons for combining the figures in this fashion. but it suc- 
ceeds admirably in obscuring essential facts. The accounts 
of Government enterprises are in any case kept in such 
fashion that their “current surplus” is in itself a deeply 
misleading figure. And. of course, a great deal of the 
largesse paid out by the Federal Government in these days 
and times is in the form of “guarantees.” “insurance” and 
loans, none of which is to be found in either the budget 
or the national accounts. But even so this item as it actu- 
ally appears in the national accounts was in 1956 well over 
three times the 1953 figure. In 1929 the item was almost 
negligible. The fact that the 1956 figure is still only $2.6 
billion should not lead any cne to suppose that the matter 
can safely be neglected. A continuation of recent rates of 
growth would bring the annual cost of these subsidies, net, 
to a figure far from negligible. 


Defense Expenditures 


What the authorities are pleased to label outlays for 
defense and security may well be responsible in large 
measure for the size of annual budgets submitted annually 
to the Congress. They may indeed constitute a lion’s share 
of all the outlays and commitments of the national govern- 
ment, but they certainly do not play any such role in the 
over-all total as is commonly attributed to them. They 
apparently are destined to play a declining role in these 
total outlays as the years pass, not because they are likely 
to decline, but by reason of the fact that commitments 
already made and other commitments almost certainly to 
come into being from year to year in the future will take 
more and more of the current preduct of the economy. 

Another excuse commoniy offered for failure to get 
government outlays down to reasonable proportions is the 
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fact that enormous commitments are already on the record 
as a result of former Congressional action. There can be 
no doubt at all, of course, that the hands of the present 
Congress are in very substantial degree tied by reason of 
the existence of these commitments. As has often been 
said, real reduction in Federal outlays has to begin sev- 
eral years before the event. But this is no reason, of 
course, for the Administration or Congress to proceed 
recklessly to bind the hands of future Congresses which 
might wish to reduce outlays when they arrive upon the 
scene. In point of fact, the complaint about the rigidity of 
current expenditures by reason of former commitments 
should by all means suggest that officials and legislators 
refrain from a continuance of the unfortunate practices 
of the past. 

It would be a good thing if what appears to be a popu- 
lar revolt against the size of the proposed budget for 
fiscal 1958 were broadened to embrace extra-budgetary 
extravagance. 


First Investors to 
Sponsor Radio Program 


First Investors Corporation an- 
nounces the sponsorship of ‘Your 
Pocketbook Daily” on the Tex & 
Jinx Radio Show, heard over 
WRCA, Monday through Thurs- 
day, 10:30 p.m.; Friday, 11:15 p.m. 
This is a completely new format 
featuring Donald I. Rogers, Busi- 
ness and Financial Editor of the 
New York “Herald-Tribune.” The 
series discusses the financial as- 
pects of important news stories of 
the day, as they affect peoples 
pocketbooks. First Investors Cor- 
poration, founded in 1930, is one 
of the oldest and largest in the 
field, with branches in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Queens, Long _ Island, 


upper New York State, and New 
Jersey. It is the only sponsor of 
periodic payment plans for the 
accumulation of shares of Wel- 
lington Fund, Inc. and Mutual In- 
vestment Fund, Inc. 


Appoints C. E. Haugen 


The appointment of Carl E. 
Haugen as Vice-President in 
charge of the personnel adminis- 
tration division of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank was announced 
by George Champion, President. 


Mr. Haugen joined the bank in 
1935, was appointed to the official 
staff as an assistant cashier in 
1951, and for the past three years 
has been an assistant vice-presi- 
dent in Chase Manhattan’s na- 
tional territorial organization. 
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Blair & Co. Inc. | 
In New Quarters 


Blair & Co. Inc., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading securities exchanges, 
have announced the removal of its 
headquarters to the modern new 
structure at 20 Broad Street, 
New York. 


By relocating its principal office 
to the Broad Street building, the 
Blair organization thus completes 
another cycle in its 67-year his- 
tory. For the original Blair Build- 
ing was once situated at 20 Broad 
Street, the very site of the bank- 
ing firm’s new quarters. Blair was 
a privately owned investment firm 
when it was founded in 1890 and 
made its headquarters at the cor- 
ner of Broad Street and Exchange 


’ Place; it became a publicly owned 


enterprise about midway through 
its extended career and moved out 
of its own building to relocate at 
44 Wall Street; last year the cor- 
poration reverted to its original 
privately owned status when pres- 
ent management purchased the 
business, and the cycle is now 
completed with the moving of 
Blair to 20 Broad Street. 

The firm maintains branch of- 
fices in 21 cities across the coun- 
try. Senior officers of the com- 
pany are Joshua aA. Davis, 
Chairman; Emmons Bryant, Presi- 
dent; James J. Sullivan, Executive 
Vice-President; Oliver De G. Van- 
derbilt 3rd, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Frank Lynch, George 
E. Nixdorf and Edwin A. Buelt- 
man, Vice-Presidents. 





Best Year Yet at 


1956 in brief... 


“Serving the Mid-Hudson Valley” 


mplishment is recorded 


Another 
in Central Hudson's 1956 Annual Report to 


Stockholders. The year was again one of prog- 


vear of acct 


ress and continued growth. 


Since 1903 dividends have been paid CONnSseCU- 


tively on the common stock ot this Company 
and its principal predecessor companies. 
May we send you a copy of the report? Just 
write 





CENTRAL HUDSON 


1956 over 1955 
Utility Plant $114,608,900 6% 
Operating Revenues $28,098,708 9% 
Net Income carried to surplus $3,674,804 9% 
Earnings per share $1.10 10% 
Sales — Electric 1,060,401,499 kwu 9% 
Sales — Gas 2,468,103 mcr 17% 





| Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


% increase 


1956 z4dnnual “Report 
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nearly $3 billion greater than es- 
timated spending in the current 
fiscal vear and $5.3 above the 
rount actually sepnt last year. 
{: sets an all-time high peacetime 
‘cord and comes to $1,356 for 
h American family. 
What excessive 
it spending mean to the in- 
It taxes away his in- 
that part of his income that 
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does 





govern- 

















idual 












































‘eeded for investment to help 
ike our economy grow and our 
dard of living improve. 
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present tight money situa- 
does not result from Federal 
Board monetary policies. 
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sht money is an obvious work- 

» of free economic laws which 
tictate that. when the demand 
cruns the supply, something has 
give. In effect we are seeing 
blow-off of a natural safety 
tve. And we should let ’er blow. 


if, on the other hand, we hold 
wn the valve with artificial 
methods of easing the money sup- 
pressure will keep on build- 
iag up in the boiler. Before long 
we shall have an explosion. If 
let off some pressure now, 
then when the good judgment of 
, free economy determines it is 
time to refuel the boiler, ('m sure 
wumber of willing stokers will 








ply, 































































































ready to shovel their money 
buck into the economy. 
Not Entirely Responsible 























Now I realize that the present 
Administration is not entirely re- 
sponsible for current growth in 
soending. Those spending commit- 
ments made many years ago have 
fed to largér outlays each year. 
To give up these programs now, 
to cut them back or even to slow 
them up would be difficult—at 
least politically. Yet a course that 
might seem to some to spell poli- 
tical suicide would be the right 
prescription for economic health 
for all. 

Number two: The overhanging 
national debt is another phase of 
the government’s game of give 
and take that hits home at the 
man. At the end of fiseal 
i$56 it stood at $273 billion — or 
$5.130 per family. 

if we can’t pay off some of the 
cebt in times like these, what will 
happen to the individual during 
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ar. emergency, when it will be 
necessary, if past experience is 
any indication, to increase the 
debt further? We are already 
paving more than 10% ot our 








Federal income for interest on the 
debt. If any corporation paid such 
a large share of its income for 
interest on its debt, we would 
consider it in a very unsound fi- 
mancial position. 

Number three: The citizen also 
catches it in the neck from intla- 
tion, resulting from government's 
unsound spending policies. Intla- 
tion east away at people’s buying 
power and their confidence in the 
future of business and of the gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, inilation 
is a crime against those who must 


















































































































































































































































ive oft fixed incomes, such as 
insurance, pensions and social se- 
curity. 

Fortunately, the cost of living 
{as measured by the consumer 
price index) rose only 212% in 
the four vears ending last Dee. 31. 
That compares with a 104.% in- 
crease in the cost of living in the 








previous four years and a 37% 
increase in the four years before 
that. 


























Reckless Spending 

So, inflation was not a pressing 
problem during those yvears. But 
it will be again if the government 
is unable, for any reason, to col- 
lect taxes enough to equal the 
record spending which is planned. 
tt is this new turn towards reck- 
less spending that puts the gov- 































































































We Must Stop Government's 
“Game of Give and Take” 


ernment 
perch 
Last November the public ex- 
pressed its faith in the course set 
by the Administration. Now that 
course has been abandoned. 
Number four: Take our welfare 
program. The amount foi 
labor and welfare programs in the 


on such a_ precarious 


asked 


new budget is $14 billion. That 
compares With about $8 billion 


four vears ago and $3 billion 10 
years ago. 

These labor and welfare pro- 
grams include benefits for retired 


people and their survivors and 
dependents, unemployment pay, 
schoo! construction and _= school 


lunch aid, health grants and pub- 
lice assistance. Now, all of these 
are desirable—-up to a point. It 
our brotherly duty to lend a hand 
to the destitute. But it has 
far beyond that. It has come to 
the point where many Americans 
are leaning on the government for 
those things they should provide 
for themselves out of their own 
thrift and self-reliance. 

With respect to its welfare 
plans the Administration has said 
“they deserve it.’’ The fact re- 
mains that, whether they deserve 
it or not, they have to pay of it. 
To give $14 billion for security, 
the government will have to take 
an average ot $200 from each 
wage earner’s insecure pay check. 


is 


eone 


Deluding Ourselves 
We are just deluding ourselves 
and the public when we support 


continuing increases in govern- 
rent welfare programs. The net 
result is that people are paying 


themselves present benefits at the 
expense of their future economic 
security and freedom. 

So, when the government says 
“they deserve it,” all it can really 
mean is that the average citizen 
deserves to have money taken 
awav trom him so that the gov- 
ernment can get credit for giving 
it back to him—after taking out 
a slice to pay those who keep the 
books in Washington. 

Number five: Now we hear once 
again the threat of government 
controls price controls, wage 
controls, credit controls. Controls 
in peacetime? Controls during 
prosperity? I should think the 
individual suffered enough from 
the evils of government controls 
when they were a necessary evil 
during wartime. 

We should know by now that 
Federal controls over business 
hurt the wage earner and the 
consumer more than anyone else. 
Controls throw competitive forces 


out of balance, open the door to 
black markets, lead to scarcities 
and surpluses on store shelves 
and. in the end, waste the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer's 
dollar. 

Government spending, debt, in- 
flation, welfare plans, controls— 


I could make a speech on any of 
these tive ways in which the gov- 
ernments game of give and take 
is stacked against the individual. 


But there is another — one that 
commands our immediate atten- 
tion. And it is at the root of all 


of the rest. It is our hodge-podge. 
progress-stifling, bac k-breaking 
tax load. 

[If a person can understand how 

has been duped by the gov- 
ernment’s game of give and take 
with taxes, all the rest will be- 
come much clearer. 


he 


Wants Smaller Budget and Taxes 

We must start with a smaller 
budget. Then we must reduce the 
over-all tax load, so as to give the 
individual greater personal choice 
in spending his own money. After 
that. we should take a good hard 
look at how our tax system is set 
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up and how it is rigged to make 
it look like rich people and big 


corporations are supporting the 
government. when actually the 
load falls most heavily on the 
wage earner. 


First let’s take a look at the in- 
come tax. The worst thing about 
it is the steep graduation. After 
a man reaches a taxable income 
of about $25,000 there is not much 
incentive left for him to strive to 
make himself worth additional 
salary. At that salary, for every 
additional dollar ne earns, he 
much send about 60 cents. to 
Washington. And the scale climbs 
steeply until, at $200.000 and 
above, 91 cents out of each dolla! 
earned must paid in Federal 
income taxes. On top of this. there 
are state income taxes in 


pe 


many 
states 

This penalty on progressiveness 
kills incentive in management and 
thereby drains away the very life 
blood of our economic progress. 
This burts the individual because 
he gets less for his money and 
less money for his labors than he 
would if management were given 
the incentive to bend every effort. 

And the saddest part of this 
situation is that it is so unneces- 
sary. The only reason for the steep 
graduation of the income tax is 
to make the public think that 
people with high incomes pav 
most of the taxes. Of course, that 
is no so. 

Studies by the Tax Foundation 
have shown that 85% of all the 
billions of dollars paid in income 
taxes come from the lowest rate 
—the 20% paid by all persons 
with taxavle incomes. Only 15% is 
added by all the higher rates on 
up to 91%. 

If the average person were 
aware of this, I cannot believe he 
would permit the government to 
go on sapping the vigor of the 
economic system from which he 
gains so much, with the pretense 
it is taking large sums from the 
rich to help the poor. 


Threatens New-Job Creation 

Furthermore, our heavy burden 
of income tax is drying up risk 
capital. Thus the very source of 
new and better jobs is disappear- 


ing. Today it takes an average 
investment of $12,500 in plant, 


equipment and working capital to 
provide each job in industry. To 
provide jcbs for the additional 
million or so young people coming 
into the labor torce each vear re- 
quires at least $12 billion. It is 
almost impossible to raise that 
kind of risk capital each year 
when those people who would 
otherwise have some savings to 
invest are soaked heavily by in- 
come taxes. 

Also, let’s take a look 
poration taxes. 

The present rate of 52° of net 
income above $25,000 tends to 
encourage corporate wastetulness. 
It takes strong character, I assure 
vou, to held down exvenses when 
more than half would be taken 
away by taxes anyway. But the 
consumer vays the full amount ot 


at cor- 


higher corporation expenses—tax 
and all — in the form of higher 
prices. 


Corporation taxes place a hid- 
den burden on the individual con- 
sumer. He must pay the tax. Toa 
corporation, taxes are an expense, 
Like all other exvenses, they must 
be retlected in selling prices. 

Taxing Corporate Profits 

Very seldom do _ corporation 
taxes actually come out of profits. 
And when they do, the little man 


still gets it in the neck because 
almost two-thirds of all stock- 


holders are people who have total 
incomes Of $7,500 a year or less. 
Protits reduced by taxes leave less 
money to pay dividends and to 
retain in the business for growth 
and to provide new jobs for peo- 
ple. 

Corporation taxes penalize suc- 
cess. They thereby penalize the 
incivicnal consumer, because they 
keep him from enjoying the price 


benefits that come from efficient, 
large-scale production. 

Yet the government goes on 
picking the pockets of successful 
corporations in its game of give 
and take, all the while keeping 
mum about the fact that corporate 
pockets can only be replenished 
out of the pockets of the individ- 
ual. 

Worse still, we now hear that 
Congress is toying with the idea 
of a progressive corporation tax, 
so that the most successful ana ef- 
ficient corporations will be penal- 
ized neavier and the less success- 
ful and efficient will be taxed 
less, 

Public Should Understand 

As I stated earlier, our taxes are 

only one important aspect of the 


government’s game of give and 
take. However, I think it is the 
most important one to explain 


frankly and honestly to every one 
of the 170 million Americans who 
are directly affected. 

We must be sure that every 
citizen understands the facts. We 
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must find ways to tell the story 
dramatically and repeatedly. 

As business papers, your audi- 
ence is people in business. Yet 
you must be sure they know the 
facts and pass them along to 
others. And you can remind busi- 
ness of ways it can carry the mes- 
sage to employes and the general 
public—the people who are really 
affected by the government's game 
of give and take. 

Here lies our challenge for the 
immediate future. Unless tha 
American people rise up and in- 
sist that our government recognize 
the folly of its taxing and spend- 
ing policies, we shall soon find 
ourselves at a fateful turning 
point. It will be a point at which 
we shall turn away from free op- 
portunity and a rising standard of 
living and toward economic de- 
cline and a welfare state. 

Let us stand up and speak up 
for the individual. Let us support 
his personal progress, his persona! 
freedom, his personal security 
Only in this way can our nation 
continue to go forward. 


Present Dark and Future Bright 
Spots in Television Picture 


Northern Trust Company analyzes current problems of televi- 
sion manufacturers and discusses several grounds for optimism 
about the industry’s future. 


The February issue of ‘“‘Business 
Comment,” a monthly newsletter 
of the Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, ascertains the weak and 
strong pcints now confronting 
manufacturers of television re- 
ceivers. The bank points out that 
currently they “are experiencing 
the most trying period since the 
development of the industry in 
1946. Although 1956 sales exceeded 
7 million sets and declined only 
about 5% from the record 7,420,- 
000 sets sold in 1955, production 
was larger than sales by a sub- 
stantial margin. In the latter part 
of the year, especially, sales fell 
below expectations, so that rela- 
tively high inventories were ac- 
cumulated for some makes. In an 
effort to reduce these stocks to a 
Jevel more commensurate wit? 
current demand, procuction has 
recently been cut back substan- 
tially. The introduction of lower- 
priced portable sets, while con- 
tributing importantly to unit 
volume, has further tended to 
reduce industry profit margins. 
Finally, the color market, which 
was expected to take up any slack 
in black and white production, has 
tailed to develop as rapidly as 
industry spokesmen had hoped.” 


Rapid Past Growth 
Continuing, the study says: 
“The television receiver indus- 
try has enjoyed one of the most 
remarkable growth records in 
peacetime history. Prior to 1946, 
total production was negligible. 
Output totaled 975,000 sets in 1948, 
and by 1950 reached 7,460,000 
units. Following a decline in 1951 
and 1952. when production aver- 
aged 5,700,000 units, the industry 
has turned out somewhat over 
seven million units annually. The 
record high was 7,750,000 sets 
produced in 1955, and output tor 
the year just ended is estimated 
at about 7,400,000. Industry profit 
margins for the first period of 
rapid growta followed closely the 
course of production, rising to a 
peak in 1950. Margins subsequent- 
ly declined sharply for the indus- 
try generally, however, and in 
1955 and 1956 many well-known 
companies were forced to discon- 
tinue set production. 
Replacement and Multiple 
Ownership 

~The initial impetus to industry 
sales, of course, resulted from 
original set purchases. This mar- 
ket was rapidly explcited as the 


establishment of television broad- 
casting stations soon brought the 
densely pcpulated parts of the 
country within areas of reception 
By the end of 1952 homes having 
television sets numbered 21.2 mil- 
lion, or 50% of all wired homes 
It is estimated that over 38 million 
homes now have sets, or 81% of 
all wired homes. As the degree 
of market penetration has _ in- 
creased, replacement and multiple 
ownership sales have assumed 
increasing importance. It is esti- 
mated that in 1956 about half of 
all sales were of that nature. 


Color Set Sales 

“The successful introduction of 
relatively inexpensive color sets 
would undoubtedly soive many 
of the problems confronting the 
industry by stimulating large- 
scale replacement sales. In 1955, 
its most ardent supporters pre- 
dicted that color sales would reach 
1.55 million units in 1956. Actual 
sales are estimated at 150,000 
High retail prices are said to be 
the major sales deterrent. In ad- 
dition, the public is not convinced 
that the present sets are mechan- 
ically satisfactory. Frequent and 
expensive repairs plus a shortage 
of competent repairmen are also 
cited. The mass sale of color sets 
will likely await the satisfactory 
solution of these problems. 


Portables and Profits 

“In 1955 portable television sets 
were introduced to stimulate mul- 
tiple ownership. Selling for $95- 
$140, portables received immediate 
acceptance. Last year, about one- 
third of total receiver output was 
in the portable models, and in- 
dustry observers expect this pro- 
portion to increase substantially 
further in the current year. How- 
ever, profit margins per unit are 
lower than those realized on the 
larger sets. Therefore, while the 
introduction of portables aug- 
mented multiple ownership sales 
and helped to maintain volume, it 
has not overcome the problem of 
declining industry profits. 


Price Pattern 


“Prices of television sets have 
followed the pattern usually de- 
scribed in the course of the de- 
velopment of a modern industry. 
In 1947, the first year of more 
than token production, the aver- 
age factory price was $280 per set. 
This figure declined quickly as 
the economies of mass production 
were realized. In 1950, despite 
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substantially larger screen areas, 
the average -faectory.. price. had 
dropped to $180 per ‘unit. Since 
then price declines have been 
comparatively undramatic but 
nonetheless persistent. In 1956 the 
estimated average, factory price 
was $137. The futwre course of 
prices: is obscured by divergent 
tendencies. If portables are as 
popular next year as expected the 
average price may decline some- 
what further, although widespread 
industry dissatisfaction with cur- 
rent profit margins will tend to 
put a floor under factory price 
reductions. Moreover, as color is 
more widely received the average 
factory price is expected to turn 
upward, at least until color output 
achieves mass proportions. 


Bright Future 

“In spite of its current prob- 
lems, the industry is optimistic 
about its future and the many 
important innovations which can 
be expected to boost volume. In 
addition to mass distribution of 
color sets, which is certain to be 
achieved sooner or later, a more 
remote development frequently 
mentioned is a flat picture tube 
that can be hung on the wall. 
Also, sales in many ivreigu coun- 
tries are just getting started. Im- 
proved broadcasting techniques 
are expected to speed the devel- 
opment cf this market. Domestic 
industrial and commercial markets 
have hardly been tapped. The po- 
tential of these areas is difficult 
to assess, but they are generally 
conceded to offer great oppor- 
tunity for future growth in the 
television industry.” 


Blyth Group Offers 
Dresser Debentures 


Public offering of $20,000,000 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 44% % sub- 
erdinated debentures due March 
1, 1977 (which are convertible into 
the common stock of the company 
until March 1, 1967) was made 
yesterday (March 13) by an un- 
derwriting group headed by Blyth 
& Co., Inc 

The debentures are priced at 
100% and accrued intcrest to yield 
4.125% to maturity. 

The conversion price is $55 per 
share of common steck based on 
principal amount of debentures. A 

— mandatory sinking fund beginning 
March 1, 1968 is calculated to re- 
tire not less than 60% of the issue 
prior to maturity. The sinking 
fund redemption price is par and 
optional redemption prices range 
from 1041438% to the principal 
amount. 

The proceeds from the sale will 
be added io the company’s gen- 
eral funds and will be available 
for additional working capital and 
capital expenditures. 

Dresser Industries is engaged 
either directly or through sub- 
Sidiaries in furnishing technica! 
services, supplies, tools and spe- 
cialized products used in the ex- 
ploration for and production of 
eil and gas, and in the production 
of a broad line of machinery and 
equipment, principally for the oil 
and gas industry. 

For the three months ended 
Jan. 31, 1957 consolidated net sales 
and service revenues were $63,- 
171.427 and net earnings were $4,- 
531,649, equat to $1.04 per share 
on the 4,355,150 shares of commen 
stock then outstanding. This com- 
pared with $46,150,055 and net of 
$3,471,129 or 82 cents per share in 
the corresponding pcriod of the 


preceding year. For the fiscal 
year ended Oct. 31. 1956 sales 
were $230,292,232 and carnings 


equal to $3.97 per share compared 
with $170:770,232 and $2.59 per 
share in the 1955 fiscal year. 


O’Brian, Mitchell Admits 


BUFFALO, .N. Y. — Nathan S. 
Claiborne has been admitted to 
partnership~ in O'Brian, Mitchell 
& Co., Liberty Bank Building. 





story. 
payment on the purchase of the 
house? 
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Money in the Morig 
Conventional and THA-VA Loans 


mercial banks and against permit- 
lung commercial banks to use sav- 
ings accounts for short term loans. 


Similarly, it is the public inter- 


est which causes me to oppose eny 
increase in interest rates of FHA 
and VA mortgages. I de not be- 
jieve 
terest rates will make more money 
available to the mortgage market. 
If the 
simply, 
ing 
their power to prove the correct- 
ness of that theory. 


that the increase in these in- 


matter can be solved that 
then the banks and lend- 
institutions have it within 


Except for the usury laws, there 


is no limitation on the right of a 
lender to charge any interest rate 
the mortgagor will pay. Let lend- 
ers bring to the mortgage market 
all the funds at their disposal 
at the highest rate that they can 
obtain. 


Compares U. S. Mortgages to 
U. S. Bonds 


They have no right, however, to 


seek the higher rate on mortgages 
guaranteed by the government. 
Those guaranteed mortgages are 
just as good as government bonds. 
They should bear no higher inter- 
est rate than government bonds, 
plus only the additional charge 
that must 
ineidental and 
Administration, 
icing and insurance. 


made to cover the 
necessary cost of 
processing, serv- 


be 


Smaller Down Payment 
1 can already hear the lending 


cfficers and the builders shouting 


conventional mortgages are not 


the answer because the increased 


interest rate is only part of the 
What about the small down 


A conventional mortgage 
with a small down payment will 
not comply with the investing re- 


quirements, as fixed by law, for 
most lending institutions. My an- 
swer to that is that you should 


address yourselves to changing 
that law. 


I remember when lending insti- 
tutions frowned upon amortizing 
mortgages. They complained sucn 
mortgages were too costly to serv- 
ice and did not give the stability 
to investment that the institutions 
required. 

The Federal Government 
through ‘the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation did more than any- 
thing else to cause the lending 
institutions of the country to mod- 
ernize their thinking on that sub- 
ject, with the result that amortiz- 
ing mortgages are the order of the 
day. , 

Lesson of H. O. L. C. 

Isn’t it time that you asked 
yourselves — hasnt the Federal 
Government again taught our fin- 
anciers that low down payment 
mortgages are good safe invest- 
ments? 

If I am right, then address your- 
selves to removing the cause of 
your trouble rather tnan ie.:ying 
en a palliative. 

That brings me to another pet 
theory of mine. I am opposed to 
government, national or local, en- 
gaging in business of any kind 
that private enterprise can do jusi 
as well or better. 

Insurance, whether it be mort- 
gages or guarantees of credit, lonz 
or short term, is private enterprise 
and the sooner we get the govern- 
ment out of that business, the bet- 
ter off we wiil be. The cries 
against the Federal Reserve Act 
and against the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act were that they were 
steps toward sociasism and na- 
tionezlization of our banking sys- 
tem. No one has raised that cry 
against our system of government 
insurance of mortgages. 
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the lender could get a net return 
iree of taxation. ‘Lhere is nothing 
mandatory in that “bill. It is: en- 
tirely permissive. I am, sure it 
would bring large sums of money 
into the mortgage market: 

The loss of revenue to the Fed- 
eral Government because of Such 
tax exemption would be so small 


age Market for 


Wants Private Mortgage Insurance that it is hardly worth talking 
I warn you, however, that that about. 


is getting closer to socialism and 
nationalization of lending than 
anything has heretofore happened 
in this country. 

The Federal Government has 
now proved that that kind of a 
program is a good one, a profit- 
able one, and there is no reason 
why the financial institutions of 
the country shouldn’t take it over 
as private enterprise and get tne 
government out of it. When that 
happens, you will not have to go 
to the Congress to fix your inter- 
est rates. 

Until that happens, I will con- 
tinue to urge that the interest 
rates on government insured 
mortgages should be comparable 
to that paid on government bonds. 


If the cost of servicing a mor- 
gage is about one-half of 1%, thea 
a 3le% tax exempt veterans morc- 
gage will yield a net of 3% to the 
lender. 

My second proposal, to bring 
additional money into the mort- 

gage market—covered by my bill, 
H. R. 3074— is to provide direct 
loans for veterans housing. 

I know that my banker friends 
won't like that. The only assur- 
ance that I can give them is that 
it is an emergency expedient to 
cover the present temporary sit- 
uation caused by a lack of mort- 
gage money. If there is no lack 
of mortgage money, there is no 
need for the bill. By the same 
token, if there is ample mortgage 
money, there is no reason to in- 
crease the interest rate on VA 
mortgages. 

If the money is available, it 
should be lent to these veterans 


Favors Veteran Discrimination 


Nor do I agree with those who 
contend that interest on veterans 
loans should be the same as on 
non-veteran Joans. I think there 


should be a difference. I think @t the lower rate. If there isn't 
the veteran is entitled to some @mOugh available for both FHA 


and VA mortgages, let the lending 
institutions put their money into 
the FHA mortgages at the higher 
rate and while the dearth of 
money continues, let the govern- 
ment make direct loans to the 
veterans. You ask, ‘‘Where will 
the money come from?” The an- 
swer is: “Out of insurance funds.” 
Every insurance company and 
every pension fund puts the bulk 
of its money into long-term mort- 
gages. 

The United States Government 
holds almost $7,000,000,000 as trust 
funds of the National Service Life 
Insurance Fund and in the United 
States Government Life Insurance 
Fund. 


Let’s take $1,000,000,000 of that 
money and lend it directly on VA 
mortgages at the same rate as 
government bonds are paying, 
plus the additional sum necessary 
to cover the cost of processing, 


help in acquiring a home and 
part of that help should be a 
lower cost of acquisition as re- 
flected by a lower interest rate 
on his mortgage. 


How to Get More Money Into the 
Mortgage Market 


I have two suggestions as to 
how we can get more money into 
the mortgage market apart from 
the matter of requiring commer- 
cial banks to put their funds into 
long-term investments. 

In the 84th Congress, and again 
in this Congress, Congressman 
Keogh joined with me in intro- 
ducing a bill, H. R. 804, which 
would grant tax exemption on the 
interest received from loans to 
veterans, provided the _ interest 
rate on those loans did not exceed 
314%. 

By such a simple enactment, the 
veteran could get a 342% loan and 
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servicing and ye Er It 
will be less than 412% to the vet- 
eran. ~# 

That will leave the lending in- 
stitutions of the country free to 
use all their available funds for 
conventional mortgages and FHA 
insured mortgages. As soon as the 
market’ changes and additionai 
funds are again available for both 
FHA and VA mortgages, we can 
then suspend the direct loan pro- 
gram. All of the organizations 
participating in the Mortgage and 
Finance Conference are quasi 
public institutions. I know that 
they have the public interest at 
heart. I know that the profit 
motive is not their sole reason for 
existence. 

I trust that my suggestions will 
not fall upon deaf 


De Groot Exec. V.-P. 
Of Bateman, Eichler 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Willard 
G. De Groot has been elected 
Executive Vice-President of Bate- 
man, Eichler & Co., 453 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. Mr. 
De Groot was formerly Vice- 
President, in charge of sales. 
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Form First Sierra Corp. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—First 
Sierra Corporation has been 
formed with offices at 417 Mont- 
gomery Street. Officers are Theo- 
dore C. Hossfeld, President; Philio 
J. McCoy, Vice-President; and 
Joseph W. Cooper, Jr., Treasurer. 


Foster Secs. Opens 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
Foster Securities Corporation 
engaging in a securities business 
{rom offices at 39 Broadway, New 
York City. Officers are Harold A. 
Foster, President; Alvin Rosen- 
sweig, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Both were formerly with Foster- 
Mann, Inc. 


ic 


ie 


Jack Mingo Opens 
SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Jack 
Mingo is engaging in.a securities 
business from offices at 1313 

') wenry-first Street. ; 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


1956 1955 
NET SALES and other receipts . . . $123,725,731 $105,978,076 
Total Costs and expenses . 111,001,862 bo 96,028,239 
Net income before taxes on income ~ 12,723,869 9,949,837 
Taxes on income. . . . . - - + 6,700,000 9,270,000 
NET INCOME FOR YEAR. . . . ~~. $ 6,023,869 $ 4,679,837 
NET INCOME PER SHARE . $ 3.01 $ 2.82 
(Based on average number of shares outstanding) 
Average number of shares outstanding 1,998,226 1,660,750 
CASH DIVIDENDS declared $ 2,884,460 $ 1,835,922 
Income reinvested in the business . . 3,139,409 2,843,915 
Payroll and other employee-benefits . 42,968,826 36,936,294 
ae eee ese ee 99,772,258 89,587,643 
Current assets . . 2 « © @ = 71,244,969 62,920,623 
Current liabilities . . . .- - 19,452,380 18,134,354 
Long-term debt 18,168,707 19,178,291 
Earnings reinvested in business, Dec. 31 30,565,571 28,206,162 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY $ 61,261,171 $ 52,274,998 


YALE & TOWNE 


































MANUFACTURER OF: 


Industrial Fork Lift Trucks, 
Hoists, and 
Front-end Loaders 
Locks, Door Closers, 
Pumps, and other 
Hardware Products 
Powdered Metal Products 
and components 





apn: 


tHe YALE & TOWNE manuracturinc company 
Executive Offices: Chrysler Building, New York 17, U.S.A. 


16 moavtfacturing plants and a Research Center in the United States, 
Canada, England and Germony. Licensed manufacturers in Australia, 
Belaium, France, Italy, Japan and Spain. 


Sales represeptatives and Service Centers in principol cities of the world. 





CASH DIVIDENDS 
paid by Yale & Towne 
every year since 1899 












Next quarterly dividend, 
37 rt a share, is payable 
April 1 on stock of record 
on March 14, 1957 
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News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 


— 
— 














The appointment of Carl E. 
Haugen as vice president in charge 
of the personnel administration 
division of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank New York was announced 
on March 11 by George Champion, 
President. Mr. Haugen joined the 
Chase National Bank in 1935 and 
was appointed Assistant Cashier 
in 1951. He has been an Assist- 
ant Vice President in Chase Man- 
hattan’s national territorial organ- 
ization for three years. 

% % % 

Andrew G. Campbell, retired 
Second Vice President of the 
Chase National Bank, now the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, died on 
March 9. His age was 72. 

Mr. Campbell retired in 1949 
after almost fifty years of service 
with the bank. 


% % 


American Trust Company, New 
York, announced that three new 
directors have been added to the 
Board. They are Stephen B. Gib- 
bons, former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, Lacy Kux, pre- 
viously a partner in both Sutro 
3ros. & Co. and Byfield & Co.,, 
and H. Eugene Dickhuth, for 
many years bank editor of the 
New York “Herald-Tribune.” Mr. 
Dickhuth will also be a Vice- 
President of the Bank as of April 
1, 1957. 

The increase in the capital stock 
of the Bank was given in the 
March 7, issue of the “Chronicle” 
page 1124. 

The institution, through its pred- 
ecessors, dates back to the turn 
of the century and in 1937 it be- 
came the Pan American Trust 
Company. For many years, it 
served as Fiscal Agent for the 
Banco de Mexico, the Mexican 
Central Bank. The name was 
changed in 1950 to American Trust 
Company, when stock-ownership 


changed hands to the _ present 
group, headed by Harvey L. 
Schwamm. 


% * % 


The Board of Trustees of The 
Bowery Savings Bank New York 
on March 12 appointed Martin J. 
Lindloff, Howard E. Butts and 
Peter J. Andre Deputy Control- 
lers; and William Staubach, As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Mr. Lindloff and Mr. Andre 
were promoted from principai ex- 
ecutive assistants. Mr. Butts was 
formerly chief clerk, and Mr. 
Staubach manager, school depart- 
ment. 

% 

The appointment of William J. 
Moller as an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, was announced 
by Horace C. Flanigan, Chairman 
of the Board. Mr. Moller was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Manager in 
1952 and an Assistant Secretary 
in 1954. 


% wh *% 
Parmely Webb Herrick, Jr., As- 
sistant Manager of the Paris 


branch of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank New York, since 1954, died 
on March 12 at the age of 46. 

From 1948 to 1950 he was with 
the Suburban Centers Trust in 
Boston. He joined the staff of the 
Chase Manhattan a year later. In 
1952, he was assigned to its Paris 
office. 

The oil and gas department of 
Empire Trust Company, New 
York announces that as of Mon- 
day, March 18 its principal offices 
will be located on the 10th floor 
of 20 Broad Street, New York. 


% % % 


Randolph C. Larsen was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Central 


Savings Bank, New York, suc- 
ceeding the late Everett Lanthier. 
Mr. Larsen joined the bank in 
1934 and for several years has 
been an administrative assistant. 
In addition to being Secretary, he 
also holds the post of Assistant 
‘Treasurer. 


The Federation Bank and Trust 
Company New York has doubled 
the size of its Flushing office at 
41-84 Maine Street, Flushing, it 
was announced .on- March 8 by 
Thomas F. Geoldriek, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the Queens of- 
fice. 


A merger certificate was issued 
approving and making effective, 
as of the close of business Feb. 28, 
the merger of The Bank of Ma!- 
verne, Malverne, New York, with 
common stock of $125,000, inio 
The Meadow Brook National Bark 
of Freeport, Freeport, New York 
with common stock of $7,709,290. 
The merger was effected under 
the charter of The Meadow Brook 
National Bank of Freeport and un- 
der the title The Meadow Brook 
National Bank of Nassau Couniy. 

At the effective date of the 
merger the receiving association 
will have capital stock of $7,990,- 
540, divided into 1,598,108 shares 
cf common stock of the par value 
of $5 each; surplus of $7,660,000: 
and undivided profits of not less 
than $2,676,866. 


First Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y., and Tie 
Cazenevia National Bank, Caze- 
nevia, N. Y., merged under charter 
and title of First Trust and De- 
posit Company effective Feb. 25. 


Mr. Harold J. Marshall, Presi- 
dent of National Bank of West- 
chester, White Plains, N. Y., has 
announced the appointment of 
Louis E. Fitzner, Vice-President, 
as Regional Loan Officer for the 
bank’s New Rochelle, Larchmont 
and Tuckahoe areas. Mr. David S. 
Bisset, Assistant Vice-President, 
succeeds Mr. Fitzner as Manager 
of the bank’s 542 Main Street. 
New Rochelle, office, according to 
the same announcement. The 
promotions are effective im- 
mediately. : 

Mr. Fitzner has been associated 


with National Bank of West- 
chester for over 25 years, having 
begun with the former New 
Rochelle Trust Company. 

Mr. Bisset has been associated 
with National Bank of West- 


chester since 1918. 


Wilfred Lawson Richardson of 
Ossining, N. Y., a retired banker, 
died on March 12. He was 63 years 
old. He was Vice-President of the 
First National Bank of Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., from 1942 to 1944. 

Mr. Richardson was a former 
director of the County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains. 


Hichland-Quassaick National 
Bank and Trust Company of New- 
burgh announces the change of! 
title to Highland National Bank 
of Newburgh. 


Canal National Bank of Port- 
land, Me., elected William D. Ire- 
land, Jr., Vice-President and 
James H. L. Ott, Jr., Controlier 
and Auditor. 


Granite National Bank of 
Quincy changed its title to South 
Shore National Bank of Quincy 
effective Feb. 25. 


The First Stamford Natienal 
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3ank and Trust Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., increased its common 
capital stock from $1,250,000 to 
$1.375,000 by the sale of new 
stock, effective Feo. 27 (68,759 
shares, par value $20). 


Joseph F. Gasner, a Director of 
the Orange Savings Bank, Orange, 
N. J., for 30 years, died on March 
7, he was 89 years old. 


The First National Bank of 
Mercer County, Greenville, Pa., 
increased its common capital stock 
from $650,000 to $800,000 by the 
sale of new stock, effective Feb. 
26 (32,000 shares, par value $25). 


Joseph T. Stehle, Jr., of the 
Butler Office, Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
elected an assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, bank officials announce. Mr. 
Stehle, formerly as Assistant 


Treasurer, will continue as man- 
ager of the installment loan de- 


partment of the Butler Office. 
Mr. Stehle, joined the Butler 
Office on July 1, 1948. 


The Board of Directors of The 
Rank of Virginia, Richmond, Va., 
at its March meeting promoted 
Basil M. Jones and William H. 
McCarthy from Assistant Cashier 
to Assistant Vice-President. D. 
Blackwell Brown was named As- 
sistant Trust Officer. ai:d Clarence 
W. Alston was elected Assistant 
Cashier. 

Mr. Jones joined the staff of the 
bank in September, 1948, he be- 
came a commercial loan inter- 
viewer in January, 1952 after a 
training program of various as- 
signments in the bank, and Assist- 
ant Cashier in that department in 
October of the same year. 

Mr. McCarthy came to the bank 
in February, 1946. After work 
experience in many departmenis, 
he was elected Assistant Cashier 
in December, 1949. He was as- 
signed to the bank’s Fourth and 
Grace office, and is currently 
serving as assistant branch man- 
ager there. 

Mr. Brown has been with the 
bank since March, 1948, and has 
served as loan interviewer and in 
public relations. He was elected 
Assistant Cashier in Devember, 
1952. 

Mr. Alston joined the staff in 
September, 1950 and after experi- 


ence in personnel work, became 
operations supervisor in July, 
1935. 


The common capital stock of 
The National Bank of Ashtabuia, 
Ohio, was increased from $200,000 
to $275,000 by a stock dividend 
anc from $275,000 to $35,000 by 


the sale of new stock, effective 
Feb. 27 (14,000 shares, par value 
$25). 


Vhe Piqua National Bank and 
Trust Company, Piqua, Ohio, in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $300,000 to $450,000 by a 
stock dividend and from $450,000 
to $500,000 by the sale of new 
stock, effective Feb. 25 (50,000 
shares, par value $10). 


Mervin B. France, President. 
Society for Savings and Society 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 
on March 11 announced the pro- 
motions of Clark L. Lange from 
Assistant Manager, Heights 
Branch, to Assistant Manager, Uv- 
town Branch: and Erwin G. Mein- 
hardt from the Loan and New Ac- 
count Department in the South 
Euclid Branch to Assistant Man- 
ager of the Heights Branch. 


Citizens Commercial & Savines 
Bank, Flint, Mich., and Otisville 
State Bank, Otisville, Mich., con- 
solidated under charter and title 
of Citizens Commercial & Savings 
Bank, effective Fel. 2. 


The Hackley Union National 
Bank of Muskegon, Mich., changed 
its title to the Hackley Unien Na- 


tional Bank and Trust Company 
of Muskegon, effective March 1. 


As of the close of business Feb. 
28, the Bay Trust Company, Bay 
City, Mich., with common stock of 
$300,000 merged into Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Bay City, Bay City, 
Mich., with conm»mon stock of $2,- 
000,000. The merger was effected 
under the charter of Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Bay City and 
under the titie Peoples National 
Bank & Trust Company of Bay 
City. 

At the effective date of merger 
the receiving association will have 
capital stock of $2,600,090, divided 
into 100,000 shares of commor 
stock of the par value of $20 each: 
surplus of $2,000,000;. and un- 
divided profits of not less than 
$279,681. 

Harry F. Tate, Jr. has joined 
the advertising and public rela- 
tions department of First Naticénal 
Bank in St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Prudence Waddock has 
been appointed editor of “Bank- 
Trust News,” staff publication of 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
and the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, to succeed Mrs. Mary 
Renshaw, who will retire on April 
1 after editing the publication 
since November, 1953. 


With profound sorrow The 
Louisville Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., announces the death of 
its Vice-President. Arthur R. 
Furnish, on Feb. 14. 


Effective Feb. 25 The First Na- 
tional Bank in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., increased its common capit>l 
stock from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 
by the sale of new stock (125,009 
shares. par value $10). 


The Board of Directors of Pe- 
posit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Jackson, Miss., an- 
nounces that Mr. Joseph W. 
Latham has rejoined the staff of 
the bank as Vice-President, after 
serving two years as Comptroller 
Department of Bank Supervision, 
State of Mississippi. 


The American National Pank of 
Beaumont, Texas, increased its 
common capital steck from $1l,- 
000,000 to $1,200,000 by a stock 
dividend and from $1.200.6000 to 
$1,500,000 by the sale of new 
stock, effective Feb. 25 (75,099 
shares, par value $20). 


The common capital stock of the 
First National Bank of Pasadena, 
Texas, was increased from $200,- 
00C to $260,000 by a stock divi- 
dend and from $260,000 to $340,009 
by the sale of new stock, effective 
Feb. 27 (17,000 par value 
$20). 


shares, 


First State Bank, Kerrville, 
Texas, has changed its title to 
First State Bank of Kerrville, ef- 
fective Feb. 18. 


The Board of Directors of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, announced the election of 


William R. Hoge as Vice-Presi- 
dent and Member of Executive 
Committee. Mr. Hoge assumed 


his duties March 4, 1957. 
Effective Feb. 27 the common 
capital stock of the First Nationai 
Bank in Grand Junction, Colo., 
was increased from £406,000 to 
$500,000 by the sale of new stock, 
(5,000 shares, par value $100). 


Ben R. Meyer, Chairman of the 
Board of Union Bank & Trust Co. 
of Los Angeles, died March 6 in 
San Francisco, the city where he 
was born 77 years ago. 

His death marked the end of a 
career which extended over al- 
most a half-century of Southern 
California banking and saw the 
littie bank he helped form Juiy 1, 
1914 become the 77th largest bank 
in the nation. 
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Less than 
turned over the Presidency of the 
bank to Harry J. Volk, a member 
of the Union Bank board. 


+ 


two month ago he 


E. C. Sammons, President of 
U. S. Nationa] Bank of Portland, 
Ore., has announced three vrromo- 
tions in the bank’s staff following 
the February Board of WLirectors 
meeting. 

Frank Hoimes, Jr., is advanced 
to Vice-President at the bank’s 
head office; Calvin A. Clements 
from Assistant Manager to branch 
Manager at the bank's Stadium 
branch in Portland; and L. W. 
Tamiesie from the head office 
staff to Assistant Manager at the 
Stadium branch, all effective im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Holmes moves from Assist- 
ant Vice-President and Manager 
of the Stadium pranch to Vice- 
President in the bank’s lean divi- 
sion at head office. He brings to 
his new position more than 35 
years of banking service with 
U.S. National. He has headed the 
bank’s Stadium brancn since its 
establishment in January, 1947. 

Calvin A. Clements, new Man- 
ager of the banks Staaium 
branch, also has a long record of 
service with U. S. Nationa! cover- 
ing a span of more than 25 years. 
He joined U. S. National at the 
bank’s head office in Portland 
serving in many departments. 

Mr. Tamiesie has had 11 years 
of service at U. S. National, ad- 
vancing through several of the 
bank’s operating and credit divi- 
sions. , 


Bankers Offer Qwens- 
Corning Glass Shares 


A nationwide group or under- 
writers headed by Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., Lezard Freres & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. yesterday 
(March 13) offered to the public 
300,000 shares of common stock 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
at a price of $54.25 per share. 

The offering represents the first 
financing by the company since 
its common stock was first offered 
to the public in February, 1952. 

The purpose of the offering is 
to replenish and mainiain the 
Company’s working capital posi- 
tion, which has been reduced by 


major capital expenditures dur- 
ing 1956. Capital expenditures 
aggregated approximately $31,- 


(60,000 in 1956 and are presently 
expected to be about $21,000,000 
in 1957. 

Cwens-Corning Fiberglas was 
formed in 1938 by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. and Corning Glass 
Works to continue the develop- 
ment of fibrous glass products and 
is today the leading manufacturer 
of these products. Its sales. which 
totaled $173,065,000 in 1956, com- 
prise a wide variety of products 
including Fiberglas ‘“‘wool” and 
Aerocor, used for thermal and 
acoustical insulation; textile prod- 
ucts, consisting of strands, varns, 
mais and rovings used hy other 
companies as electrical ins iation 
and in the manufacture of decora- 
tive and industrial products, in- 
sect screening, reinforced plastics 
and other vroducts; bonded mat 
products, used in built-1p roofing 
end protective wrapping for un- 
dergroun:| pipes; and fiber packs, 
used in various types of filters. 


Walter C. Simmons 


Walter C. Simmons passed away 
at his home in Valley Stream, 
N. Y., on March 4. Mr. Simmons 
in the past conducted his own in- 
vestment business, W. C. Simmons 
& Co., in New York City. He was 
also associated with Robinson, 
Miller & Co.: Smith, Frizzelle & 
Co.. Ine.; Arrowsmith & Co., and 
was Manager of the Bond Depart- 
ment for S. P. Larkin. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government market is continuirg to back and fill, but 
not too much oi a change in the recent trading range is looked for 
by many money market specialists. According to others, there 
should be a let-up in the pressure on quotations of Government se- 
curities when the coming financing of the Tressury has been Gi- 
gested hy the market. Also. when some of the new offerings of 
corpcrates and tax-exempts have been taken out of the dicture 
by investors, it is believed that there will be « slow-down in the 
volume of such borrowing. It is veing predicted in some quarters 
that salcs of bonds for expansion purposes will be slowing down 
shorily. rath 7 

The demand for short-term Governments is as sizable as ever, 
but the additionzl money which is beine reised by larger offerings 
of Treasury bills is preventing rates on these securities from 
moving down. Cornorations and private nension funds are still tne 
important buycrs of these securities. 


New Money Borrewing Depresses Market 

There seems to be a decline in the interest in Government 
issues, 1wwt only in the mest distant maturity range. but also in the 
intermediate areas, especially the one-year and slightly longer 
maturing obligations. It is the opinion of most money market 
specialists that the new money raising operation of the Treasury is 
the main reason for the lessening of the demand for Governmeiut 
securities at this time. The fact that tax borrowings are important, 
and have to be considered as far as the money merket is con- 
cerned at this juncture, is likewise taking some of the interest 
away trom Treasury securities. 

The discussions which have been held with the various sroups 
about the impending Treasury financing have not yet given too 
much in the way of clues as to what will be offered by the Gov- 
crnment. Nonetheless, it is evident that the new money raising 
venture of the Treasury will have te be a success and accordingly, 
it will be tailored to meet the needs of the existing pattern of the 
money market. There has been some gossip to the effect that 
the Treasury will make a package offering of securities in order io 
GOuediit LUE Lequired new money, probably alon>2 the line that was 
used in the sizable refunding operation which was consurmmated 
just a short time ago. However, split issues for new money pur- 
poses is not a general procedure. 


Very Short Offering Anticipated 
On the other hand. there appears to be a rather strong sroup 
of opinion aruund that the new money raising operation of the 
Treasury will be taken care of through tne ofierine of only one 
security, most likely an issue in, or just under, the year range. A 
short-term Government obtigation with a coupon or rate which 


will meet the requirements of the buyers shou!d be the most 
painless way tor the Treasury to get the money that will be 
needcd to tide them over until revenues sre moré plentiful. It is 


expected that the tax and loan 
be used in this financing. 


account of commercial banixs will 
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Politics and Prudence Rule Out Long-Term Issue 

A long-term offering by the Government, even thoueh it be 
Just of the token varicty, is not being looked for py n ost money 
market followers. It is being pointed out that the rate which 
the Treasury would have to put on such an obligation (probably 
3°4% or 373% ), would not be politically prudent nor would it do 
the corporate and municipal new issue merket any good by 
coming in and actively competing for the available supply of long- 
term funds. A long-term Government bond wil] have atiraction 
for a certain amuunt of money anvtime the Treasury would make 
such an offering. However. since investors have learned in the 
Jast three or four veers that Government konds are just as vui- 
nerable if not more so than corporates and tax-exempts to price 
chanses, there is not the same investment attraction for tne 
Treasuries. Therefore, with the non-Government issue 
catendcr pretty much on the full side, and a very large Ameri- 
ican Tel. --d Tel. bond issue about to be put on the morket, it 
does not appear as though the timc 


new 


is exactly propitious for the 
even though it be 
money raising terms of the 


putting out of a long-term Government bond, 
oriy a rather small one. The new 


Treasury should be out very shortly. 


Government Market Briefs 

The recently offered S%s: and been attracting a 
limited amount of interest, but it is believed that it will take a 
bit more time hkefore these two issues 


3ies have 
will be well digested by 
investors. 

According to advices, there has heen a fair sized interest in 
the market for the 314s of 1978/83. The market for this obligation 
is very thin in both directions, but it seems as though it has been 
not too easy to bring in offerings at this time, particularly in 
amounts that would be-interesting to those who have been buyers 
of this bond. 

The longest Government bond, the 3% due 1995, has been sub- 
ject to a spotty amount of public pension fund buying and again 


reports indicate this issue is not readily available at times in 


fair sized blocks. 


Pelican State Inv. 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
State Investments Ine. has 


Francis J. Leazes Opens 

(Spe | to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. — Francis 
J. Leazes has opened offices at 11 
Wabash Avenue to engage in a 
business. Jonn A. Richie is 
principal of the firm. 


securities business under the firm 
name of F. J. Leazes Co. 


Pelican 
been 
formed with offices in the Ward 
Building to engage in a securities 





Bank and Insurance Stocks 
By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Insurance Stocks 


The North River Insurance Company 

This company’s origin dates back to 1822, and, while there 
were a few others that had been set up earlier, North River 
cntered the field when the industry was in its infancy, not to 
mention its hazardous stage. These were days when householders 
were required by ordinances in New York to light the way for fire 
fighters by placing lighted candles in their windows. And it was 
an era in the inaustry when many a house was allowed to burn 
down while fire fighters quarreled over possession of the fire 
buckets. 

But it was also a time of great growth in the nation’s economy 
It was the “Era of Good Feeling” under Monroe; the western 
frontier was being pushed back; shipping and industry were 
growing. Captain Richard Whiley was a leader in the organization 
of North River, the directorate also including an Astor, a Rhine- 
lander and others of prominence. 

Capital was $350,000. all of which was promptly paid-in in 
cash, contrary to the general practice of the time of accepting large 
subscriptions only a portion of which was paid-in until fire losses 
made additional payments imperative. 





























There was a conflagration in New York in 1835, which left 
only about three solvent companies in the city, two of them being 
North River and its present fleet affiliate, United States Fire. 
Rates were increased as a result of the great fire, and North River 
prospered despite the increasing competition that saw nearly 30 
companies in the field in the city by 1845. 

North River is a member of the Crum .& Forster fleet of com- 
panies, the two other principal units in the group being United 
States Fire and Westchester Fire Insurance, both organized two 
years later than was North River. Crum & Forster, incorporated 
in 1914, holds about 56% of the outstanding shares of North River; 
about 67'2% of the stock of United States Fire; approximately 
40° of Westchester’s stock; and various amounts of the stocks 
of the lesser companies in the fleet. Crum & Forster are under- 
writing managers for the group of that name. North River operates 
nationwide, with about 3,200 agents 

There are 800,000 shares of $2.50 par value. 

A break-down of principal lines of business written follows: 


Fire 42.7% Auto Bodily Injury 4.6% 
Extended Coverage 14.3 Auto Property Damage 2.0 
i Lie oe 4.3 Auto Physical___. 8.7 
Ocean Marine s'ge 3 COT 3.02 ca : 13 
Inland Navigation __- 8.0 


For the latest year for which statistics are available, North 
River’s loss and expense ratio was 98.0% in 1955: and for the 10 
years ended with that year 92.9%. Thus an underwriting profit 
margin for the decade was 7.1%, well above the average for 
leading multiple-line compar ‘es. 

Distribution of assets into principal categories as of Dec. 31, 
1955 follows: 


Cash 5.8% Common Stocks 41.9% 
U.S. Gov’t Obligations 29.4 Ail Other Assets am 4.4 
Other Bonds 13.5 Market Adjustment ——{) 5 
Prefcrred Stocks 5:5 


Among the large common stock holdings are 4,000 Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe, 4,000 American Telephone, 45,000 Marine 
Midland Corp., 4.260 Allied Chemical & Dye, 11,000 American 
Can, 15,000 General Motors, 8,000 Phelps Dodge, 16,500 Socony 


Mobil, 12,000 Standard Oil of California, 14,000 Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, 5,000 Texas Co., 5,000 Union Carbide. 

Risks underwritten by North River are well diversified 
geographically. Reinsurance treaties are in force with the com- 
panies that are associated with North River. 


Ten-Year Statistical Record — Per Share 


Liq. Adjust. Invest. Federal Net Price Range 

Value Und. Income Taxes Earn. Dividend High low 
1946 $3i.ul $0.08 $1.25 $0.14 $1.79 $1.00 i f 2014 
1947 29.94 0.13 1.42 0.03 152 1.00 25 20% 4 
1948 K ER yy 1.67 1.54 0.52 2.69 1.00 2512 21% 
1949 35.82 3.42 1.61 1.34 3.69 1.20 28 23 bo 
1950 39.56 2.12 1.80 0.86 3.06 1.20 28%4 2340 
1951 42.54 1.94 ZZ i.is 2.83 1.20 29'm 25% 
1952 45.14 1.84 Z.t2 1.50 2.46 1.20 33 2614 
1953. 45.29 1.69 2.22 1.33 2.58 1.20 a3 a0 
1954 55.67 0.68 2.34 0.70 eine 1.40 3734 27% 
1955 59.99 0.47 2.46 0.63 2.30 1.40 Sls 35's 


t 
t 


NOTE—Data for 1956 not yet available. 

North River has one of the longest unbroken dividend records 
among American corporations. Payments were inaugurated in 
1822, but interrupted in 1836 to 1838 inclusive. Otherwise the 
record is intact. Since organization the shareholders have re- 
ceived slightly over $29,060,000 in cash and stock dividends valued 
at about $2,500,000. 

The fleet management is known as one emphasizing common 
stocks in the company portfolios. The year 1954 saw an apprecia- 
tion of $7,614,000 in “River’s” portfolio, of course primarily be- 
cause of the market appreciation in the blocks of high grade 
equities. This was followed by a further increase in assets in 
1955 of $2,657,000. On the other hand, 1956 is likely to show some 
shrinkage as equity values generally closed that vear below the 
opening prices. It is also probable that underwriting results for 
1956 will be poor because of the high fire losses and low rates 
in force. Indeed the year was noteworthy for the incidence of 
high losses in almost all classifications of business written. 

However, under a very able management North River offers 
good value for long-term holding by conservative investors. 
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Merger of Sutro & Go. 
And Edwin Berl & Sons 


SAN FRANCISCO. Calif.— 
Merger of Edwin Berl & Sons 
with Sutro & Co. was completed 
March 11, 1957. This consolida- 








£SF%2 
Edwin Berl 


tion brings together the West's 
oldest brokerage house, Sutro & 
Co.. who celebrate their 100th 
birthday next year and the 75 
vear old Edwin D. Berl & Sons 
now in the third generation of the 
founding father’s, Harry Berl, 
family. 

Sutro & Co. and Edwin D. Berl 
& Sons are each charter members 
of the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, founded in 1882 as the 
San Francisco Stock and Bond 
Exchange. 

Sidney Schwartz, Sutro’s senior 
partner has served the San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange as Presi- 
dent for nine terms. It was dur- 
ing his administration two major 
events in the Exchange’s history 
took place. The first was the 
change of the name from The San 
Francisco Stock and Bond Ex- 
change to the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange by the purchase 
of the title from the present min- 
ing exchange. The second was the 
purchase of the former sub-treas- 


Sidney L. Schwartz 


‘ury building at 301 Pine Street 


and its conversion to one of the 
finest operating exchanges 1n the 
nation. 

Mr. Schwartz served two three- 
vear terms as Governor of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Edwin D. Berl, and ‘his sons 


Warren and John Berl have be- 
come partners of Sutro & Co. 
Warren Berl served a two-year 
term on the Board of Governors 
of the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, now a division of the Pa- 
cific Coast Stock Exchange. 
Both firms are members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2. 

West End (London) Branch: 
13, St. James’s Square, S. Ww. ‘. 
Branches in India, Pakistan Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tarvanyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 


Authcrized Capital £4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital £2,.851,562 
Reserve Fund £3,104,687 


The Bank conducts every description of 
bonkine and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 

also undertaken 








Comparison 


21 Leading Bank 
Stocks Outside N. Y. 


Bulletin on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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Long-Term Outlook for the 
Electronics and TV Industry 


quadrupling in volume every four 
years. 

All commercial applications of 
electronics combined amounted to 
about $890 million in 1956, and 
should equal $1.5 billion by 1960. 
There are few who would ques- 
tion the secular rate of growth im- 


plied in this estimate. At the 
same time,. it should be noted that 
business outlays for commercial 


electronic cquipment in 1956 were 
doubtless swollen by the general 
tide of capital investment which 
carried such spending to a record 
$35 billion for the year. 

Reaching this level, and main- 
taining it in early 1957, is strain- 
ing corporate financial resources 
to the limit. The liquid assets of 
corporate business were drawn 
down by as much as $5 billion in 


1956, and corporate debt ot both 
short-term and lJong-term varie- 
ties rose by an equal amount. At 


the same time, the interest costs ol 
further borrowing rose persistent- 
ly during 1956, and are now mate- 
rially higher than they were at the 


beginning of that year. 
in the combined prospect for 
corporate profits and corporate 


liquidity, there are good grounds 
to expect the rate of new orders 
for capital goods to decline during 
1957, perhaps at a rather consid- 
erable rate by late in the year. 
Commercial electronic equipment, 
being In a pronounced growth 
phase, should be more resistant to 
this decline than other kinds of 
capital goods, but it is bound to 
feel it in some degree, since much 
of ihe electronic equipment is an- 
cillary to machinery and plant 
programs. For 1957, the outlook 
for this segment of the electronics 
industry, relative to 1956, is a 
stand-off, as the long-term growth 
in commercial electronics applica- 
tions is temporarily offset by a 
subsidence of the capital spend- 
ing rate of business generally. 


The Radio-Television Market 


The consumer radio-phono- 
traph-television part of the 
electroncis industry comprises 
something like 25% of the total 
electronics industry, measured in 
deHar volume, and about 35% of 
the dollar voume of electronics 
manufacturers’ sales. From the 
pot of view of annual changes 
in the industry’s sales and earn- 
ings, this segment of the industry 
is doubtless of primary imper- 
tance in 1957. Within this seg- 
ment, of course, television set 
sales are the dominant element in 
the industry’s outlook. 

_ The probable volume of televi- 
$101, set production and sales in 
1957 is the result of a large num- 
ber of interdependent variables. 
Among these is the state of the 
consumer market in general, and 
the portion of that income which 
is unencumbered by debt and not 


required for the necessities of 
living. 

Viewed in this perspective 
alone, the 1957 outlook for set 


sales is certainly not notably bet- 
ter than 1956, and perhaps a 
shade worse. While incomes have 
risen in the past 12 months, so 


to have the prices of most neces- 


sities—rent, food, apparel. And 
repayment obligations against 
existing installment debt rose 
somewhat faster than income in 
1956. At least in the first half 
of the year, moreover, incomes 
are not likely to be rising, and 
this may have a dampening in- 
fluence on new credit extension 
(there is a close correlation be- 
tween familities who use install- 
ment credit and families who 
are experiencing, or are expecting, 
a rise in -income). Automobile 
Mealers this year are more com- 
petitive bidders for the eye of 


the credit buyer, because of the 
major model redesign undertaken 
on the 1957 car models. 

Similarly, the rate of new 
family formation, and the rate of 
residential building, both of 
which exert an appreciable in- 
fluence on the market for all 
household goods, are not likely 
to be more tavorable in 1957 than 
they were in 1956. 

A second influence 
vailing set of conditions 
the television market itself. This 
set of conditions includes the 
degree of saturation of the mar- 
ket, the potentialities for devel- 
oping further multi-set homes, 
the development and turnover ot 
used-set inventories available for 
sale, the impact of color TV, the 
change in the size-composition of 
TV set output, etc. Rather than 
be to lengthy | am only attempt- 
ing to summarize the more im- 
portant developments in this 
complex of factors, as they bear 
on the 1957 market. 

It is, of course, no news that 
the TV market has changed, over 
the past half decade, from a 
predominantly “new-home” mar- 
ket to a “replacement market.” 
The present growth trend of the 
market as a whole is now ho 
longer substantially influenced by 
the opening of new TV areas, or 
the further penetration of already 
opened areas. 

In the major years of the mass 
introduction of television, from 
1950 to 1954, the number of homes 
with TY increased by more than 
live million a year. (The number 
of multi-set homes increased only 


is the pre- 
within 


very slowly—about 200,000 per 
year.) And technological obsoles- 
cence—-the upward snift in screen 


size, and improvement in picture 
quality-—provided a large number 
of replacement prospects. 

These years were certainly not 
without problems for the industry: 
there was the station freeze, the 


massive overproduction of 1950, 
the impact of Regulation W in 


general busines recesion of 1954. 
But despite these difficulties, the 
years were the period of the great 
initial penetration of TV — the 
stocking of the distributive and 
consumer pipelines; the rapid im- 
provement of black and white 
broadcasting and reception; the 
final breaking (in 1954) of the 
logjam of station apptications: and 
the rise in TV time sales from 
roughly $100 million to $1 billion. 

In 1955, as business recovered 
from recession and consumers re- 
covered their optimism, consumer 
industries generally enjoyed their 
biggest year in history. Industries 
closely tied to consumer credit 
likewise enjoyed a_ tremendous 
boom, partly because credit ex- 
tension is related to increments 
in income, and partly because 
average terms on credit length- 
ened considerably during the year. 

Nevertheless, it began to be 
clear, as early as 1955, that the 
TV industry was heading toward 
rough weather. The initial growth 
period was drawing toa close; 


investment in production capac- 
ity in the industry had risen 


much to sharply for comfort, and 
the only pronounced new tech- 
nological element on the horizon 
was full of problems of its own. 
Color television appeared to be 
the obvious solution to the in- 
dustry $ .i.emma as it approched 
the end of its virgin market and 
began to move deeper into a re- 
placement market. 
Unfortunately, color TV turned 
out to have very serious market- 
ing peculiarities, as well as tech- 
nological problems, and. the in- 
cdustry’s: laboratories, while they 
performed miracles in technolegy, 
could do little with the 


Facing a consumer economy al- 
ready well equipped with black- 
and-white, colcr TV, with its high 


price and small reward in the 
forms of limited color program- 
ming, failed to reshape the de- 
mand. It also had a serious re- 


tarding effect on black and white 
sales; customers .were loath to 
buy black and white TV. in-anti- 
cipation (which has turned out to 
be partly mistaken) that color 
TV would. decline in price, and 
improve in quality and program 
availability, over a very short 
period. 

Color TV is now several years 
old. It is still not selling in sig- 
nificant volume, and it is doubt- 
ful that it will take a significant 
share of the market before 1959. 
In the meantime, further advances 
in black and white technology 
have been far from striking. 

Under these conditions, replace- 
ment demand for TV, which is a 
principal source now available to 
the industry, has evidently been 
sluggish, and restricted mainly to 
the final elimination of smaller 
screens, wearing out of tubes, and 
destruction through fire or other 
accidents. The market is there, 
but it has not been activated. 

In the gap that now exists be- 
tween the maturing of black and 
white TV and the future growth 
of color TV has emerged the 
portable black and white set. 

With its special appeal to the 
remaining non-TV home (in that 
it serves the whole household for 
oceasional rather than habitual 
viewing) and with its attractive- 
ness to the TV home looking for 
a mobile second set, the portable 
has rapidly assumed an important 
position in the industry’s produc- 
tion and sales. It is obviously 
destined to maintain this position 
until it is finally ousted by the 
final breakthrough of color. Its 
low prices, relative to console and 
table models, lowers the resistance 
of consumers who are looking 
forward eventually to color; it is a 
natural “stop-gap” purchase, des- 
tined to become the “second set” 
when color is purchased later. 

From the point of view of the 
industry, the portable has been 
both a boon and a bane. It has 
certainly activated the potential 
two-set market; indeed, it is al- 
together probable that when bet- 
ter figures on two-set homes be- 
come available, a sharp rise in the 
number of such homes will appear 
cencomitantly with the rise of the 
portable as a factor in industry 
production. And it has helped to 
increase the industry’s saturation 
percentage; that is, it has added 
new TV homes because of its spe- 
cial price appeal. 

On the other hand, it has not 
activated the replacement. market 
in any important degree. It has no 
very fundamental advantages over 
the table model or console for the 
habitual viewer who makes up a 
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large part of the one-set TV 
homes. 
The portable has thus been 


largely—although not entirely—a 
substitute product for the table 
model and the console,.and as vol- 
ume in portable has grown, vol- 


ume in the other, highér-priced 
lines has declined. No- new in- 
crement. of -the industry’s - very 


ample capacity has thus been én- 
gaged by the introduction of port- 
ables, and competition has accord- 
ingly remained keen, to put it 
mildly. The lower price of the 
portable, and the continuing in- 
tense competition resulting from 
excess capacity, has accordingly 
yielded altogether unsatisfactory 


profit margins for the majority 
of TV producers. . This intense 
profit squeeze — one of the most 


acute suffered by any industry in 
the postwar years—was reflected 
in a pronounced weakening of TV 
stocks almost two years ago, a full 
year in advance of the market 
top set in the Spring of 1956. 

For TV, the 1957 outlook is thus 
not clearly better than the 1956 
actuality. Color sets can hardly 
sell in substantial quantity in 
1957: and in view of the tendency 
to delay buying larger TV models 
until color is available at a price, 
the portable is likely to make 
some further inroads within the 
black and white total. 

Competition is bound to remain 


extraordinarily keen, and_ unit 
costs can hardly be expected to 
decline significantly. Earnings 


from TV set sales are also being 
reduced in the first quarter by 
sharp reduction in production be- 
low the levels of a year ago, to 
restore some balance to distribu- 
tor inventories. 

For the investor, it would be a 
counsel of wisdom not to expect 
any sharp or imminent revival in 
the earnings of electronics pro- 
ducers from their TV set opera- 


tions. (Much the same could be 
said for radios; while aggregate 


unit production will probably be 
higher in 1957, partly as a result 
of substantially higher output of 


automobile radios, margins on 
radios are also narrow, and not 
likely to widen.) 

At the same time, there is 


nothing in the 1957 atmosphere 
which casts doubt on the long- 
term prospects of companies with 
electronics know-how. Earnings 
in the commercial electronics 
products should be expected to 
at least hold their own in 1957, 
and pernaps aavaiuce sharply 
again by 1958. Earnings on de- 
fense business should continue to 
grow, perhaps rapidly, even 
though unit margins are not high 
in these lines. 


These strengths in the elec- 
tronics outlook are, of course; al- 
ready substantially discounted in 
the market: For the investor look- 


ing for a selection among the- 


electronics companies, the criteria 
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should be not the short-term out- 
look for TV operations, but tie 
distribution of the companies’ 
sales as between TV, defense and 
commercial products, and the de- 
gree to which their know-how for 
the future is already reflected in 
the price of their stocks, 


Banking Group Offers 
Montreal Debentures 


An underwriting greup headed 
jointly by Shields & Co., Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., and Savard & 
Hart offered on March 12 a new 
issue of $9,000,000 Montreal Trans- 
portation Commission 514% sink- 
ing fund debentures, 1957 issue, 
due March 1, 1977, at a price of 
98.179% and accrued interest, to 
yield 5.40%. Principal and inter- 
est are payable in U. S. dollars. 
The debentures are uncondition- 
ally guaranteed as to principal, 
interest and sinking fund by the 
City of Montreal, Que., Canada. 

The Commission will apply the 
proceeds of the debenture sale to- 
ward the purchase of 280 new 
buses at a cost of about $7,200,000, 
and toward the cost of construc- 
tion of certain buildings. 

The debentures are redeemable 
at 103% on March 15 and Sept. 
15, 1967, and at prices decreasing 
yearly to 10014% for those re- 
deemed on the same dates in 1976. 
For sinking fund purposes, the 
debentures are callable at par plus 
accrued interest in all cases. 

Montreal has a population of ap- 
proximately 1,370,000. The Mont- 
real Transportation Commission is 
presently furnishing urban trans- 
portation services in an 84.5 sq.- 
mile area comprising the City of 
Montreal and 17 neighboring mu- 
nicipalities. It operates ap»proxi- 
mately 1,780 electric tramway cars 
and buses. 

Total revenue for the Transpor- 
tation Commission for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1956 was $35,447,- 
000, and total net profit was 
$748,000. 

As of April 30, 1956, the City 
of Montreal had total net direct 
bonded and floating debt of $260,- 
274,702. 


Wegener & Daly Corp. 
To B- NYSE Member 


BOISE, Idaho—On March 31 the 
partnership of Wegener & Daly, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will be dissolved. 
Wegener & Daly Corporation, its 
affiliate, will acquire the Ex- 
change membership. Officers of 
the corporation are Theo. H. 
Wegener, President; Don F. Daly, 
Vice-President and Treasurer; 
Kenneth D. Dukes, Vice-President 
and Seeretary; Roy B. Arnold, Jr.. - 
-Assistant Secretary, and Clarence 
R. Schlagel, Assistant Treasurer. 





COMPRRTSOW OF TELEVISION STOCK AVERAGE AND DOW-JOWES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE” 
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How to Sell Municipal Bonds 


become acquainted with the latter 
service, if for no other reason than 
that the uniformity of their pres- 
entations will allow one to gather 
opinions, of their own after hav- 
ing perused a sufficient humber of 
them: We will, however, ‘un- 
hesitatingly recommend a book 
entitled “Revenue Bonds And 
The. Investor.” written by Law- 
rence S. Knappen and published 
by Prentice Hall in 1939. Dr. 
Frederick L. Bird, formerly the 
head of Dun & Bradstreet’s Mu- 
nicipal Services, has written a 
monograph on revenue bonds. It 
can be obtained from the John 
Randolph Haynes Foundation of 
Los Angeles at a cost of 15 cents 
per copy. 

We now come to the “meat of 
the coconut” part of this paper, on 
the assumption that you are now 
all fired up to acquire a 90-day 
wonder type of education on 
municipal finance. The fact is 
that any individual or trustee is 
a candidate for a tax-exempt 
bond, if his income approximates 
$15,000 annually. I have also in- 


timated that a vast number of 
potential individual buyers are 
unacquainted with the values 


available. The words “take home 
pay” are used widely by those of 
us in the municipal bond frater- 
nity. It is an apt term today with 
inflationary costs prevailing, and 
some use of the term can be a 
successful opening gambit when 
contacting a potential new in- 
vestor. To prove your point, you 
might very well place in front of 
him the tax equivalent chart pre- 
viously referred to and if you are 
offering a bond yielding 3.00%, 
a suggestion can be made that he 
check his surtax bracket to as- 
certain the new and improved 
“take home” return which is 
within his grasp. 
Confidence in Salesman 

‘One should inquire as to, what 
the individual desires to accom- 
plish from an overall investment 
program. To be sure, he should 
have a substantial percentage of 
equities'— the balance’ between 
equities and fixed income holdings 
is quite often recommended to 
be at a 60-40% ratio—and his 
position in bonds should bear 
some relationship, quite possibly, 
to his expected life. Should he 
wish to make available funds for 
his children ‘or’ grandchildren, 
longer maturities could well be 
used. You should possess enough 
knowledge of your subject so that 


the potential client will be 
desirous of confiding in you, to 
the extent of treating you the 


same way he would his doctor ovr 
his lawyer. Without this degree of 
rapport, you will not be in a 
position to advise him wisely and, 
for obvious reasons, one should 
never approach any client on any 
other basis than with the hope of 
having a continuity of business 
relationship. , 

If you happen to contact a man 
who already owns municipal 
bonds, ask him for a list of his 
holdings. This will give you some 
inkling as to his type of invest- 
ment thinking and will serve one 
of two purposes: (1) You might 
have reason to suggest a realign- 
ment of his present holdings more 
in keeping with his particular 
needs, or (2) It will give you an 
idea as to what he will continue to 


buy in the way of tax-exempt 
bonds. Encourage your client to 
ask questions even though you 
may not, as yet, have acquired 


a high degree cf technical know!}l- 
edge. Should you not be able to 
answer his question, quickly ac-~- 
knowledge the fact and em- 
phatically state that you know 
where to obtain the desired in- 
formation, then write to him or 
call him as soon as possihle 

In dealing with commercial 
banks, you will find that the vast 


majority of them are subject to 
the regular corporation tax of 
52%. Therefore, a 2% return on 
a tax-exempt bond is equivalent 
to roughly twice that amount on 
a U. S. Treasury issue or mort- 
gage holding. Most banks, of 
course, maintain a primary re- 
serve in Government bonds, but 
it is sad to relate that there are 
innumerable banking edifices that 
have never permitted a municipal 
bond to rest in its vaults. This 
is due, frequently, to a lack of 
knowledge on the part of the in- 
vesting officer and a feeling of 
insecurity because his holdings 
would not be quoted daily as are 
government securities. It is pos- 
sible that he also feels he has 
not the time to give to the study 
of municipal bonds he deems nec- 
essary. 

For the past several years, there 
has been very little commercial 
bank bond business due to the 
tightness of money and the de- 
mand for commercial] loans, 
which, of course, is a bank’s pri- 
mary business. However, a great 
deal of missionary work can and 
should be done to induce bankers 
to initiate the practice of purchas- 
ing municipals or to increase the 
size of their tax-exempt port- 
folios. 


Commercial Banks and 
Insurance Companies 


Metropolitan area bankers are 
quite cognizant of the attributes 
of tax exemption, but as you go 
farther away from a central area, 
you will ascertain that the bank- 
ers either have had a lesser ac- 
quaintance with this type of se- 
curity or the members of their 
board of directors, who set the 
investing policy, have no knowl- 
edge whatsoever. Actually, the 
prime place to initiate the thought 
of starting a portfolio, can very 
well be made through a membe! 
of the board of directors of any 
commercial bank, since the every- 
day working official‘is dependent 
upon policy matters being de- 
termined by the board of direc- 
tors. Over the years, we ‘have 
been confronted by a= singular 
lack of enthusiasm, if not a feel- 
ing of animosity. when approach- 
ing a bank officer and it has been 
our practical experience that 
diplomatic approach to a policy- 
making official can be more pro- 
ductive in the long Those 
banks which do buy municipals 
usually set up a revolving fund. 
For example, if a bank's total 
investment is to be $2,000,000, it 
will invest $200,090 in each yeai 
4rom 1958-1967. inclusive. We per- 
sonally commend this type of ap- 
proach. 


In the case of 
surance companies. let me 
quickly that you are now about 
to enter the big league because, 
in most instances, the buyer of 
life company or fire and casualty 
group is apt to know a great deal 
about the subject. At the mo- 
ment, the only tax advantage to 
a life company is approximately 
0.22% in yield over the purchase 
of a cerporate security. When 
you compare this with the avail- 
ability of private placements in 
the industrial and utility field 
yielding 5% or more, you can 
readily see that municipals are 
not of particular value to this 
group of investors at the present 
time. 

Fire and casualty companies 
present a different picture, since 
many of them are subject to the 
normal corporation tax of 52%. 
As a matter of fact, during the 
past several years this group has 
been the principal buyers of mu- 
nicipal bonds. Generally speak- 
ing, this category of buyers re- 
quire and insist upon fairlv top- 
grade bonds—those rated “A” or 


a 


run. 


in- 
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better. It is a justifiable feeling 
on their part that such purchases 
place them in a more liquid posi- 
tion. Life insurance companies 
are the prime buyers of construc- 
tion projects and they can well 
afford to take the additional risk. 

It is my hope that the following 
admonition will sink in and, if 
so, one-half of your selling prob- 
lems with institutions will be 
solved. When first contacting an 
institutional buyer, carefully in- 
quire as to his current wants; 
secondarily, get a “fix” on his 
investment perspective. Question 
him as to his maturity and ter- 
ritorial limitations, quality of 
bonds bought, and minimum ac- 
ceptable yield. If you have one 
iota of his confidence, and if he 
is doing his job well, you'll learn 
a great deal. After that, don’t 
break down his confidence! If he 
expresses himself to the effect 
that he won’t purchase new issues 
of revenue bonds which involve 
the construction of a brand new 
facility, don’t offer him Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike bonds or some 
other bond of similar type. 


Investment Companies and 
Congress 


One subject which is encourag- 
ing a great degree of speculation 
concerns certain legislation which 
is pending in the Federal Con- 
gress. The passage of these new 
laws will permit regulated in- 
vestment companies to purchase 
tax-exempt bonds and pass along 
this tax-exempt income to their 
shareholders. While this legisla- 
tion has appeared on the agenda 
before in Washington, many 
members of the investment trust 
fraternity feel that this year, with 
President Eisenhower’s sponsor- 
ship, the Bill has an excellent 
chance of being passed. It is al- 
ready apparent to us that a rash 
of new or broadened out bond 
funds will appear on the market. 
It is just as evident to us that 
second and third rate municipals 
will have to be purchased in order 
to leave an attractive tax-exempt 
return for the client after man- 
agement fees and sales commis- 
sions, have been deducted. This 
places a tremendous premium 
upon the management and it 
cur considered opinion that there 
are but a handful of men across 
the country who have had a suf- 
ficiently broad experience in 
purchasing this risk type of 
municipal bond. Many of the best 
men are comfortably ensconced as 


is 


senior officers in life insurance 
companies, so it leaves very few 
within the bond fraternity who 
may be capable of aiding the in- 
vestmert trust in their search for 
relatively sound high yielding 
values, 


In conclusion, the limitation of 
space, if. nothing else, has pre- 
vented me from going into the 
technical discussion of balancing 
the intrinsic worth of one type 
of municival bond with another. 
I have attempted to lay heavy em- 
phasis upon the need of one 
exercising his intellectual curiosity 
to the extent of acquiring a basic 
knowledge of municipal finance. 
While the sources are limited, I 
reiterate, that without exception, 
to my knowledge, any man 
Boston operating a Municipal De- 
partment will be more than 
gratified to match his time against 


oO 
Ss 


in 


yours if you show the slightest 
degree of seriousness. The rest is 
up to you! 
Leward Lister Open 
D« to THe F at CHRONICLI 


BOSTON, Mass. — Leward M. 
Lister is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 80 Fed- 
eral Street under the firm name 
of Leward M. Lister & Co. 


I. T. Markowitz Opens 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Israel 
T. Markowitz is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
1105 Fourth Street. 
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Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 


Wisconsin Power & Light, with 
annual revenues of $40 million, 
retails electricity to 380 communi- 
ties and wholesales to 33 munici- 
palities—also to four cooperatives 
and to other public utilities—in 
southern and central Wisconsin. 
The company supplies natural gas 
in 13 municipalities, LP in two, 
and water in two. The area has 
a population of about 725,000. 
Principal cities served include 
Sheboygan, Fond du Lac and 
Beloit. 


Industry in the company’s serv- 
ice area includes over 900 diver- 
sified types of business, ranging 
from small one-room operations 
employing a handful of people to 
large nationally known firms such 
as the ‘Kohler, Chevrolet and 
Parker Pen companies employ- 
ing hundreds of workers. The 
dairy business is outstanding and 
nearly one-quarter of all U. S. 
cheese is produced in the com- 
pany’s area. Tourist business also 
amounts to some $400 million a 
year. Natural resources include 
rock, sand and gravel and zinc. 

The company has an Industrial 
Development Bureau which has 
brought a number of small in- 
dustries into the state. Last year 
37 industries enlarged their fa- 
cilities and 18 new industries lo- 
cated in the area. The experience 
of General Motors’ local plant is 
that labor is 10% more produc- 
tive in Wisconsin. There are also 
excellent water conditions for 
industry. Growth in Wisconsin 


is about the same as the U. S. 
average rate, and in the com- 
pany’s area seems better than 


average. The increase in revenues 
in recent years has been at the 
average rate of 9% compounded 
—the total increase since 1947 
was 140%. oe tte fF 
Revenues are 90% electric, 9% 
gas and 1% water. The kilowatt 
hour sales divide as follows: resi- 
dential 33%; rural 18%; commer- 


cial 21%; industrial 13%; mu- 
nicipal 15%. Residental usage 
averages about the same as the 


United States, but rural usage of 
5.704 kwh is far above the U. S. 
average of about 4,000. The com- 
pany serves 8 out of the 10 lead- 


ing farm counties in the state. 
Gas business is 68% residential. 
In January this year gas send- 
out was 40% above 1956—it was 
colder, there were more house- 


heating customers, and there was 
some increase in the industrial 
load. The company will be able 
to carry its campaign for new 
househeating customers through 
1957, and expects about a 20% 
gain in gas revenues, but an in- 
creased supply of gas is not as- 
sured beyond this year. 

The company’s generating sys- 
tem is about 89% steam and 11% 
hydro. Present plant capability 
is about 381,000 kw and firm pur- 
chased power adds 34,000 kw. The 
company is beginning construc- 
tion of a 100,000 kw unit at Cass- 


ville to be completed in 1959 at 
a cost of nearly $19 million. This 
plant will have Cyclone boilers 
and: is well located from the 
standpoint of generating costs, 
since coal can be delivered by 
barge from Kentucky at $1 less 
per ton than it costs at other 
plants. 

The construction program was 
about $9 million last year and will 


approximate $13 million this year. 
The company expects to spend an 
average of about $19 million a 
yeur in the three following years, 
through 1960. It expects to get 
about $4,500,000 in bank loans in 
June which will cover its new 


money requirements for this year 
Present 
bonds, 


capital setup is 50% 
14% preferred stock and 


36% common equity. This is close 
to the company’s general policy of 
50-15-35. The company generates 
about $8 million cash internally 
per annum now, including tax 
savings from accelerated amorti- 
zation and depreciation. 

About 89% of preferred stock 
and 63% of common stock is held 
in Wisconsin. However, the com- 
pany has established 14 stock- 
holder committees throughout the 
country with which it keeps in 
touch. The common stock is un- 
listed (which results in greater 
interest by local brokers) but 
when the next equity financing 
is done (which is not imminent) 
the company may consider listing 
the stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Regarding regulation, the com- 
papy has no immediate problems. 
In 1956 about 6% on the estimated 
rate base was earned, slightly bet- 
ter than the previous year. About 
35 or 40% of kwh sales are cov- 
ered by fuel adjustment clauses 
(principally in large industriat 
contracts) and there is a fuel pur- 
chase clause in gas rates. 

The company has both acceler- 
ated amortization and accelerated 
depreciation. However, the Wis- 
consin Commission requires the 
tax savings obtained from the lat- 
ter to be placed in the deprecia- 
tion reserve (the only state doing 
this)—which is a penalty so far as 
rate base is concerned. Tax sav- 
ings were originally brought down 
to net income but are now nor- 


malized. The interest credit on 
construction is estimated as fol- 
lows on a per share basis: 
Ts 135¢ 
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The credit is expected to taper 
off after 1959. “ 

Share earnings last year were 
$1.87 compared with $1.72 in the 
previous year, the gains reflecting 
an efficiency campaign inaugu- 
rated by President Car] Forsberg. 
(Earnings during the period 1947- 


1954 fluctuated in a range of 
$1.35-$1.84.) Mr. Forsberg esti- 


mates that about $2 may be earned 
this year. In that event, an in- 
crease in the dividend rate from 
$1.28 to $1.40 might be a possibil- 
ity since payout policy is about 
70%. 

The stock has been selling re- 
cently around 26 to yield 4.9%: 
the price-earnings ratio is 13.9 
based on last year’s earnings or 
13 based’on the estimate for 1957. 


Form San Mateo Inv. 


(Special to Tue Financrat CHRONICLE) 


SAN MATEO, Cal.—San Mateo 
Investment Co. has been formed 
with offices at 2500 El Camino 


Real. Officers are Axel V. John- 
son, President; Alf Carstens, 
Vice-President; and E. Ernest 
Gustafson, Secretary-Treasurer 


So. Knickerbocker Inv. 


MIAMI, Fla.—Southern Knick- 
erbocker Investors, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 117 North- 


east First Avenue. Officers are 
John P. Coffin, President; M. C. 
Coffin, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer; and George A. Dickinson, 
Secretary. Mr. Coffin was for- 
merly with A. C. Allyn & Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 


John H. Blye, Jr. 


John H. Blye, Jr., passed away 
March 6 at the age of 61. He was 
Senior Vice-President of Janney, 
Dulles & Battles, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Continued from page 195 


Consumer Buying Habits— 
Analysis of Ten Year Study 


ing on durable goods fell off and 


remained low for more than a 
year. 
No Sudden Consumer Changes 


Yet, dramatic, unexpected 
changes in the rate of consumer 
spending are rare. Often nothing 
much changes in the way consum- 
ers think and feel. This is illus- 
trated, for instance, by the rela- 
tively straight line of our attitude 
index during 1955 and 1956. In 
these years changes in consumer 
attitudes conformed to past in- 
come and business trends. Is the 
study of consumer attitudes super- 
fluous in such periods? By no 
means. Only after having access 
to data on consumer attitudes may 
one conclude that that extrapola- 
tion of past trends may be relied 
upon because the attitudinal data 


do not indicate the likelihood of 
change in prevailing trends. 
Not everything remained un- 


changed in 1955 and 1956. Because 
of the crucial role of automobiles 
in the 1855-56 decline in durable 
goods sales, intentions to buy new 
cars have been plotted separately 
on the chart. We see that this in- 
dicator was lower in June, 1955 
than in October, 1954 and has 
dropped much more sharply early 
in 1956 than other components of 
the Index of Consumer Attitudes. 


High Consumer 1957 Purchases 

During tke last few 
our latest survey was conducted 
in December, 1956—there was an 
increase in expressed intentions 
to purchase automobiles. The year 
1957 promises to be a better auto- 
mobile year than 1956, The pros- 
pects for selling used cars appear 
particularly favorable. The pro- 
portion of consumers with opti- 
mistic expectations did not in- 
crease further: vet it remained at 
the very high level reached in 
1955 and‘early 1956. On the whole, 
American consumers are con- 
vineced of the soundness of the 
economy as well as of their per- 
sonal financial situation. The ma- 
jority of people cannot think of 
any developments which might af- 
fect the economy adversely in the 
months to come. On the otner 
hand, a continuation of good times, 
a high level plateau, has not quite 
the same effects as an increase in 
satisfaction and well-being. Also, 
very many people are aware of 
rising prices, which make their 
income go less far and make some 
people think that times are not 
opportune for postponable pur- 
chases. In summary, then, it ap- 
pears that the rate of consumer 
spending will remain high in 1957. 
But it is not likely that consumers 
will provide a new impetus to the 
economy. 


months— 


Upgrading 

The kind of measurment I 
just discussed con 
trends. Can attitude measure 
vield information valid for a 
longer period? By including ques- 
tions in our surveys about people’s 
desires and wishes, hopes and 
fears, we found evidence already 
in the first few postwar years and 
especially during the last few 
vears for what been called 
upgrading. People in general de- 
sire not only more good things of 
life, but also better newe! 
articles. Ouly a theoretician in an 
ivory tower can believe that peo- 


have 


‘erns short-term 


nent 


nas 


and 


ple who have no car, or people 
who have a car which is in bad 
condition, represent the best mar- 
ket for new cars. We buy cars, 
television sets, and manv other 
srticles even though we have 


those goods and from a technolog- 
ical point oi view they are in sat- 
isfactory condition. Why? 

This is the first major finding: 
It is not true that satisfaction of 
needs brings forth saturation. On 


the contrary, if people acnieve 
what they are after, if they get 
what they want, then they raise 
their sights. It is failure, frustra- 
tion, or disappointment whicn 
generate pessimism and _ Satura- 
tion. 

Consumers want newer, better, 
and more durable goods and are 


not satisfied with what they have 


even though what they have 
is satisfactory from the point oi 
view of technological efficiency. 


Upgrading has been going on now 
for several years, and there are no 
signs that it has. ended. It 
function of the underlying secu- 
rity, confidence, and optimism of 
the people. The problem is not, 
Do we need more things? The 
afiswer to this question is clear. 
The problem is, When do w?2 
transform our needs into deinand? 
The American people are in a po- 
sition to vostpone satisfying their 
needs. They have not done so, but 
may do so in the future if their 
feeling of confidence and _ satis- 
faction does not persist. 

All this has been repeatedly and 
extensively discussed regarding 


is a2 


automobiles and other durable 
goods. Therefore, I shail illustrate 
the processes of upgrading 


through a study of people’s hous- 
ing needs. 

In several recent surveys we 
asked a sample of urban families 
the following question: “It you 
were free to choose, would you 
like to stay here in this home or 
would you like to move from this 
place?” A very substantial pro- 
portion of families, about a third 
of home owners and two-thirds of 
renters, said that they would like 
to move or already had plans to 
move. 


(CONSUMER ATTITUDES, BUYING PLANS, AND DURABLE GOODS SALES* 
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When asked why they wanted 
to move, people most frequently 
expressed desire for a_ bigger, 
newer, more modern house. One 
of the factors behind the desire 
for a larger nome is, of course, the 
high birthrate. It was also found 
that many families highly value 
and desire certain modern con- 
veniences such as one-story 
houses or two bathrooms—which 


are rarely found in old houses. it 
was further found that many peo- 


ple now live itn houses which, so 
they feel, are no longer suited to 
their current income level. Much 


of our current housing stock was 
built at a time when incomes were 


much lower and when, therefore, 
people were satisfied with less 
comfort and fewer conve2niences 


than they are now. 

Secondly, people are greatly 
concerned with the location of 
their dwelling. Living in the sub- 
urbs or at least in a “‘nice”’ neighn- 
borhood is a primary goal of many 
families. Last summer we asked 
families who expressed intentions 
to move whether they expected to 


move to the same or a difiereni 
kind ef nighborhood. About one- 
half of these families wented to 


move to a neighborhood aitferent 
from the one in which they were 
living. Nearly a third of these 
described the neighborhood as 
more suburban, another third de- 


scribed it as “nicer” in physical 
terms, as having “nicer” people, 
or as being better for children. 


The remaining third spoke of con- 
venience tor work and shopping, 
closeness to schools and other 
community facilites, or closeness 
to friends and relatives. 


The desire to move was found 
to be most frequent among young 


married couples and ainong pres- 


ent renters. It was found with al- 
most equal frequency in all ma- 
jor income groups. But it is sig- 


nificantly higher among people 
who expect their incomes to rise 


than among those who are less 
optimistic about their financial 
prospects. In other words, a zreat 


part of present housing demand is 
based on the desire of American 
faniilies to have a better place io 
live: but the realization of these 
Wishes may be contingent upon 
the continued growth of personal 
incomes and continued consumer 
optimism. 


Desire to Save 
Having found over many years 
indications of the absence of con- 
sumer saturation, or of ‘“thing- 
mindedness” of the Amcrican pec- 
ple, we must ask a new new ques- 


tion. Not so long azo it was gen- 
erally thought that peopie were 
primarily security-minded. Is this 


no longer true? Are people 
longer interested in saving? Many 
experts speak now of the insuf- 
ficiency of savings. Are the Amer- 
ican people only interested in 
automobiles, washing machines, 
television sets, room air cuondi- 
lioners, and the like, rather than 
in saving money? Some analysts 
have this 


no 


expressed notion in a 
rather extreme way. One well- 
known writer wrote that tnrifi 


has become un-American. Another 
wrote that consumer credit tends 
to paralyze the will to save. And 
a third one quoted a husband say- 
ing uvon his wife’s return from 
Europe, “It’s amazing the things 
women would rather have than 
money.’ 

We have recently made exten- 
sive studies of attitudes toward 
saving. The conclusion from these 
studies is that installment buying 
does not stifle the will to save 
It is not correct to maintain that 
saving ranks low among_ the 
things people wish to have. There 
is no evidence that the will to 
save has declined. Saving repre- 
sents a positive goal which is 
highly valued; and failure to save 
is greatly regretted. 

In conducting statistical studies 
on amounts saved in the recent 
past, we wish to determine 
whether consumers added to 
their liquid reserves, such as sav- 
ings bonds, savings accounts, and 








security holdings. We decided to 
leave the detinition of saving to 


the people themseives and asked 
in several surveys: “Did you peo- 
ple money during the iast 
12 months, or did you decrease 
your savings, or did you just 
break even? In analyzing che an- 
swers to this question we tound 
that what peopie consider saving 
money consists of adding to sav- 
ings accounts, savings bonas, and 
securities. Buying a house, repay- 
ing mortgages or installment debt, 
and paying for life insurance, are 
hardiy ever viewed saving 
money. 

The proportion of 


Save 


as 


people who 


say that they saved money was 
hizner in 1955 than it was in 1953 
or 1952. It has risen further in 


1956. We have tight money today, 
not because people do not Save, 
but because demand for funds has 
increased to a greater extent than 
the supply—saving—has grown. 


How does saving, as we use the 
term, compare with installment 
buying? A substantial proportion 


cf middle and upper-middle in- 
come people buy on installment 
and save money during the same 
year. It is not correct to say that 
there are some thing-minded peo- 
Dle who buy everything they can 
on installment and do not save. 
And, further, that there are some 
thrirty people who save and do 
not borrow. Many people do both. 
They succeed in doing so wher 
times are good and incomes have 
risen. Sometimes years of borrow- 
ing and years of saving alternate. 

These findings did not come as 
a surprise. lf 1c is true, as 1 have 
tried to show, that improving 
one’s standard of living and ac- 
cumulating reserve funds are both 
positive goals for which very 
many people strive, then we can 
readily understand that peopie 
who are upwardly mobile and op- 
timistic will try to do both. The 
two goals are not necessarily in 
conflict with each other. To be 
sure, conflicts exist: we can never 
have all we want. Yet the conflict 
is primarily one of prioritv and 
timing, rather than a conflict be- 


tweel. W a@aical lip tJ duve Va iv 
spend. 
Inflation 
During the last 15 years or so 


we had a substantial price infla- 


tion. Has the will to save been 
impaired by inflation’? We find 
that the American people are 
aware of the increase in tne cost 
of living. They are even greatly 


concerned with it and resent it. 
During several brief periods in 
he past 10 years, inflationary 
tendencies led to restraint in 


spending and therefore to higher 
rates of saving. This happened 
because the American people 
never lost their confidence in the 
essential soundness and _ stability 
of the dollar. Even in 1951, tol- 
lowing the substantial price ad- 
vances during the Korean war, 
the majority of people predicted 
that in the long run prices would 


stabilize or decline somewhat. 
This belief is also reflected in 
their investment preferences. A 


very large majority of peopie ex- 
press a preference for govern- 
ment bonds and savings accounts 
over such investments as common 
stock and real estate. Even among 
people with high incomes, invest- 
ments with fixed money value 
continue to be preferred over in- 
vestments with fluctuating money 
value, although by a much small- 
er margin than in the lower in- 
come groups. There is good rea- 
son to conclude that the will to 
save is not likely to be diminished 
by inflationary tendencies, unless 


the price advances which occur 
are larger and more rapid than 


those which we have experienced. 
Yet during the last year fears 


of inflation have become more 
predominant. To be sure, they 
have not reached the stage in 


which people feel that they are 
worse off or think that times are 
not opportune for buying. Recent 
past and expected price increases 
represent one of the considera- 
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which 


tions 
confidence 
mism. 
mism 
Stiil 
feel 


hamper consumer 
and consumer opti- 
But confidence and opti- 
have not been destroyed: 
today many more families 
better off than worse off. 


Limitations of Surveys 

In appraising what economic 
surveys have accomplished and 
what they may accomplish, I used 
rather positive terms. It is neces- 
sary to add a few words of cau- 
tion and to discuss the iimitations 
of survey research. 

It hardly need be said that sur- 
vey data are to supplement and 
not to supplant other types of 
economic intormation. In order 
to appraise what has been going 
on and what may happen in the 
future, we need all the traditional 
data about the consumer sector 
on incomes, purchases, and prices, 
for instance—and we need data 
about the other sectors of the 
economy. Business and govern- 
ment may act in a manner not 
anticipated by consumers, and 
such action may invalidate the 
predictions derived from a study 
ef consumers’ ability and willing- 
ness to purchase. 

Sometimes, lack of fulfillment 
of indications derived from a con- 





sumer survey may even be the 
best possible outcome of such 
surveys. To illustrate: If at a 


given time survey indications are 
for widespread restraint in spend- 
ing and therefore business firms 
intensify their marketing etforts 
and change their products or 
prices so as to stimulate buying, 
it may happen that the predic- 
tions derived from the survey are 
not realized. What this means is 
that consumer expenditures do not 
depend on consumers alene (on 
their ability and willingness to 
buy), but are also influerced by 
business (and government) action. 


Foretells Direction, Not Magnitude 

The predictive value of con- 
sumer attitudes has important 
limitations even if no unexpected 
events occur. During the Jast few 
years, predictions of consumer be- 
havior were much more Satisfac- 
tory when they concerned the di- 
rection rather than the magnitude 


of forthcoming developments. 
Whether prevailing trends will 
continue or not, whether the 
American economy will move up 


or down, could be feund cut often 
while the extent of forthcoming 
changes was incorrectly assessed. 
This was not unexpected—-for we 
may be able to say that we feel 
cptimistic without being able to 
attach numerical values to our op- 
timism—dobut it represents a seri- 
Gus limitation of our studies. Even 
regarding the direction of forth- 
coming changes, it must be kept 
in mind that surveys are subject 
to sampling and reporting errors. 
Therefore they yield indicetions of 
the order of magnitude of values 
iather than exact data 

Finally, survey _ indications 
about individual markets are usu- 
ally less reliable than those about 
the economy as a whole. First, 
there are markets about which— 
up to now at least—survey data 
have not yielded any valid ad- 
vance indications. Regarding most 
purchases of nondurabies and 
most small items purchased, there 
is uSually no lengthy planning pe- 
riod. Therefore, measurements of 
consumer attitudes and of incli- 
nations to buy mean little for pur- 
chases of some items of clothing 


or of, say, toasters. Regarding 
large household goods—TV sets, 
refrigerators, washing machines, 


and the like—the situtaion is more 
promising, but scme of our past 
studies were not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Intensive studies are needed 
to determine what considerations 


to take into account and what 
questions to ask. Regarding auto- 
mobiles, some such studies have 


recently been completed, but even 
in this market much remains to 
be done because the reactions to 
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new models, for instance, may 
change buying plans quite swiftly. 


Large Scale Panel Study 


We are now in the process of 
carrying out a large-scale panel 
study in which the identical peo- 
ple are being interviewed several 
times over three years. We de- 
termine first their attitudes, ex- 
pectations, and plans and find out 
later what they actually have 
beught in the following year. Our 
aim is to clarify the relation be- 
tween change in attitudes and 
change in behavior. 

Thus after ten years of inten- 
sive efforts, we are still at the be- 
ginning of our work. But we have 
an increasing confidence that it is 
worth-while to study consumer 
attitudes, opinions, and expecta- 
tiens. Although advance indica- 
tions of changes in consumer 
spending are not obtained as eariy 
as we might wish, and althouga 
we do not obtain data which are 
valid for a long time in the fu- 
ture, surveys help us, sometimes 
at least, to discover incipient 
trends. 

In President Eisenhower’s 1955 
Economic Report to Congress the 
statement appears that the “future 
course of consumer spending is al- 
ways shrouded in uncertainty.” 
No doubt the future is always un- 
certain. But uncertainty regard- 
ing the consumer need not loom 
particularly large. Consumers are 
aceessible; their attitudes and ex- 
pectations can be measured; and 
there is reason to view these at- 
titudes as advance indications of 
consumer action. Therefore, the 
consumer need not remain a par- 
tliculariy mysterious element in 
our economy. 


Koyle Pres. of 
Rubber Clearing 


Frederick T. Koyle, general 
partner of Carl M.-Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., has been elected President 
of Commodity Exchange Rubber 
Clearing As- 
sociation, Inc.. 
it was an- 
neunced to- 
day, succeed- 
ing Robert 
Badenhop, of 
Robert Baden- 
hop Corpora- 
tion, whe 
served 19 
years as its 
President. 

Mr. Koyle 
began his as- 
sociation with 
Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & 
Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
stock and commodity exchanges, 
in 1935, and became a partner of 
the firm in 1950. 

A stockholder in the Clearing 
Association since November, 1950, 
Mr. Koyle has served on its Board 
of Directors since January, 1951, 
and is also a member of the Board 
of Governors of Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc.; is Chairman of the 
Rubber Trade Association of New 
York. Joseph Louis, President of 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc., was elected 
Vice-President of the Association. 


Four With Mathews 


(Special to THE Financial CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Emery Gren- 
ier, Theodore Lidman, Armand 
M. Pelletier, Jr.. and Louis A. 
Tessier, Jr., have joined the staff 
of Edward E. Mathews Co., 53 
State Street. 


D. T. Moore Admits 


D. T. Moore & Co., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on April 1 will admit Miriam G. 
Moore to limited partnership. 


Ernst Radt 


Ernst Radt, partner in Halle & 
Stieglitz, passed away March 4. 


Frederick T. Koy!e 
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Outlook for Epuipment Producer 


In the Atomic 


complete fabrication facility for 
fuel elements will require about 
$4 million. Although these costs 
are approximate, they indicate 
that for a manufacturer to be 
an integrated supplier of atomic 
equipment, about $16 million 
worth of capital investment is 
needed. 


If all the profits of the first 
decade of projected U. S. busi- 
ness were used to cover the capi- 
tal investment costs, the business 
would support about six principal 
manufacturers. On this basis, no 
income would be available to pay 
for any researeh and development 
for improving the equipment. 


It may also be of interest to 
compare the income from the 
atomic equipment business to the 
actual costs of conducting a re- 
search and development program 
on a new type of atomic power 
plant. In this regard, there have 
been some areas of experience 
under the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission programs, some of which 
are going to full-scale plants. It 
appears that, in very broad terms, 
the cost of a research and devel- 
opment program for a new reac- 
tor type, which might include the 
construction of a low power pilot 
plant, may run $25 to $50 million. 
In addition, it is necessary to 
build and operate a central-sta- 
tion size prototype of such a plant 
before one can properly establish 
the operational reliability and 
economics of a design. The con- 
struction and testing of such a full- 
scale prototype may cost another 
$25 to $50 million. It thus ap- 
pears that from the inception of 
a new reactor concept to the time 
a satisfactory demonstration of a 
full-scale prototype has been 
completed an investment of $50 
to $100 million is required. 

The above estimate indicates 
that if all of the anticipated proft- 
its for the U. S. atomic equipment 
business for this decade were re- 
invested in development, there 
would only be sufficient income 
to support the successful develop- 
ment of one or two approaches to 
atomic power. 


Ill 


Factors Affecting Business 
Outicok 

The analysis of sales expecta- 
tions which we have just reviewed 
presumes the development of re- 
liable and econoinically competi- 
tive nuclear power plants. It is 
unfortunately a fact which we 
must face that such plants are not 
available today. The few rare in- 
stances where a nuciear power 
plant may be built today to pro- 
duce power at a cost competitive 
with conventional! fuels are unique 
in nature. From the point of view 
of the atomic equipment manu- 
facturer, the most serious single 
obstacle in this business is the lack 
of a satisfactory product to sell, 
and our most urgent programs 
should be those that will lead to 
salable nuclear power plants. 

The technical nature of the field 
and the state of the art are such 
that new developments, improve- 
ments, and demonstrations of re- 
sults are not only costly but very 
time-consuming. While there will 
be much progress made within the 
next five years, I believe we must 


all face the very realistic prob- 
ability that a demonstration of 
reliable and economic perform- 
ance of nuclear plants will not 


have been made within that time. 

In addition to the development 
problems associated with the nu- 
clear power plants, the sale of 
such plants requires the existence 
of an industrial complex in any 
country which can properly ab- 
sorb them. Nuclear power plants 


Energy Field 


must be supplied with fuel ele- 
ments, must dispose of radioactive 
wastes, may require chemical 
plants for reprocessing of the fuel, 
and must have a highly trained 
technical staff to maintain and op- 
erate the plants and _= services. 
Even in industrial societies which 
now utilize conventional fuel 
power plants. it will take time to 
properly establish the services and 
systems and supporting functions 
which will permit nuclear planis 
to be absorbed into power net- 
works on a competitive basis. It 
is theretore important to realize 
in projecting the future for the 
atomic equivment industry that it 
will take time for the world to 
get ready to utilize the products 
of this industry. 


What Motivates Atomic Energy? 


In view of the above points, one 
might well ask—whai are the 
motivations which have pushed 
the atomic energy field so strong- 
ly? Although it is perhaps not the 
principal motivation, the spirit of 
technical progress which has mo- 
tivated our industry and country 
into exploring new technical areas 
has played a majer role both with 
the technical and scientific people 
engaged in this field, the indus- 
trial organizations, and our na- 
tional government. In addition, it 
is quite clear to students of world 
and national economies that the 
availability of power throughout 
the world will play a principal 
role in its future development and 
thac resources in addition to con- 
ventional fuels must be developed. 
Perhaps the most powerfu! mo- 
tivation has been that associated 
with the spiritual impact of the 
atomic age on the peoples of the 
world. This has created an inter- 
national significance to the de- 
velopment and availability of 
atomic energy which bears little, 
if any, relation to its economics. 
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Although admittedly the vari- 
ous considerations which we have 
just enumerated are a simplifi- 
cation of this very intricate field 
of activity, it is evident that, 
based on business prognostications 
alone, the atomic equipment in- 
dustry lacks an adequate profit 
incentive for the next decade. 
The manufacturer in the atomic 
equipment field is looking many 
years ahead for the profit incen- 
tive. 

Our national utilities have un- 
dertaken partial financial support 
of this field. However, the busi- 
ness economics of an _ industry 
primarily concerned with the sale 
of power, rather than equipment, 
makes it unreasonable to expect 
complete and continuous support 
of the national effort from this 
source. Our national government 
has, through the Atomic Energy 
Commission, generously supported 
developments in this field for rea- 
sons of both long-range national 
welfare and international policies. 
This situation must _ inevitably 
continue until both the salable 
product and corresponding mar- 
ket appear. 


A program of national support 
for the development of the atomic 
energy field requires. policies 
which will encourage private in- 
dustry to undertake an increasing 
share of these activities, as the 
business outlook improves. Al- 
though there is a traditional re- 
luctance on the part of many 
groups to accept the concept of 
direct or indirect subsidies by the 
government of industrial effort, 
there are notable examples (for 
instance, the transportation in- 
dustry) where such subsidy per- 
mitted sound national develop- 
ment to the point where the 
subsidy was no longer required. 


It appears that for many years, 
certainly for the next decade, the 
national government may have to 
bear the burden of support for 
research and development in this 
field. It is also evident that the 
manufacture and sale of equip- 
ment within the United States and 
the rest of the world must be the 
domain of the equipment manu- 
facturer and not the government. 


Electronic Computer Activities 
In Japan and Europe 


programmed electronics calcula- 


tors. 

“GAMMA” Machine in France 

If punched-card-programmed 
calculators are included, then the 
largest producer of electronic 
computers in Europe is the Com- 
pagnie de Machines Bull in Paris. 
Tnis firm has installed several 
hundred “GAMMA” machines — 
largely in banks—and is starting 
to produce a new faster model in- 
corporating a magnetic drum with 
8,000-word storage. Magnetic tapes 
tlso will probably be added, al- 
though there has been little effort 
to develop magnetic tape devices 
anywhere in Europe. At the other 
commercial computer factory in 
France, the Society for Electronics 
and Automation, Mr. Francois 
Raymond installing Potter 
(USA) tape units on the “CAB 
2000” which is nearing completion, 
at a price of about $250,000. A 
faster model is planned which, 
operating at 200 kilocycles, will 
perform multiplication steps in 
0.21 millisecond, according to an- 
nouncements. This organization 
has produced about 50 analog ma- 


is 


chines, mostly for machine tool 
control. I visited an installatior 
of the first “CAB 2000” digital 
computer in a defense plant in 
Paris and was told it had per- 
formed exceilently for one year 


with minimum maintenance. 


Britain as an Important Exporter 


There is little doubt that the 
principal commercial production 
of electronic computers in Europe, 
especially for export, will come 
from Great Britain. Universities 
have produced an able group of 
electronic designers, and the 
knowledge of computer circuitry 


and component design is on a 
level with that in the U. S. A. 
number of well-financed manu- 


facturters has passed the prototype 
stage, and has a backlog of orders 
which probably exceeds $10,000,- 
000. The government, through the 
National Research Development 
Commission is stimulating and 
supporting developments in this 
field. This is evidenced by the 
granting, through the University 
Grants Committee, of six Ferranti 
computers to as many colleges. 
Export sales to remote countries 
are being transacted despite the 
non-existence of maintenance fa- 
cilities. Ferranti has sold machines 
in Italy, Canada, Sweden, Switzer- 


land and South Africa. Elliott 
Bros. will deliver machines in 
1957 to Australia. 

British electronics firms operat- 
ing in the domestic market, are 
finding, however, that the lack of 
established sales and service fa- 
cilities a serious handicap, espe- 
cially in the new field of business 


data-processing. They are follow- 
ing the lead of the U. S. bv joining 
with business-machine distributors 
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whose knowledge of system selling 
and installation is based on ex- 
perience. The machines of Fer- 
ranti will be sold by Powers- 
Samas. Elliott Bros. has concluded 
a sales agreement with National 
Cash Register. British Tabulating 
Machine Ce. has joined with 
Laboratory for Electronics in Bos- 
ton. Standard Electric, EMI Elec- 
tronics, English Electric and Decea 
are still independent, but none has 
faced the sales problem as yet. 

No report of British computer 
progress would be complete with- 
out some mention of LEO (Lyons 
Electronic Office) developed by 
the Lyons Tea Co. Lyons is a 
large, diversified firm, with 250 
bakeries and restaurants and a 
house-to-house distribution sys- 
tem. It was quite a departure to 
start building an electronic data- 
processing machine in 1950. The 
6,000-tube LEO with mercury- 
delay line store has been in opera- 
tion on payrolls since early 1954, 
and turns out 6,000 paychecks for 
Ford in addition to the 30,000 for 
the bakeries. A separate subsidiary 
employing 70 persons has been 
established to build the computers 
which other firms are ordering. 
A large Co-op chain will be the 
first customer for the “Leo II’ 
machines which are four times 
faster due to a shortening of the 
mercury lines. Bull or Samas 
printers will be used for output. 


Unique Designs 


A number of unique design 
features are included in British 
computers which are not used in 
the U. S. One is Nickel Delay 
lines for fast storage, first used 
in the “Nicholas’ computer built 
by Elliott Bros. and continued in 
their newer data-processing 
models, the 404 and 405. Nickel 
lines will be used in the new 
Ferranti Data-Processor and preb- 
ably in the EMI transitorized 
computer. Bull of Paris has in- 
corporated Nickel lines in their 
newest drum “Gamma.” For bulk 
storage, however Elliott Bros. of- 
fers the option of a 4,096-word 
drum or a 16,384-word aluminum 
disc. This disc appears to be con- 
siderably simpler in construction 
than most of the magnetic drums 
which are in almost universal use. 
Elliott is also unique in using 35 
mm. film instead of plastic or 
mylar for magnetic tape storage. 
Two high-speed wire-matric data 
printers are under development 
which will be used by various 
computer manufacturers who wish 
faster output than the punched- 
card tabulators. The Samas model 
has been demonstrated here by 
Underwood-Elecom, which repre- 
sents Samas in the U. S. 

In conclusion I would empha- 
size what I believe to be the most 
pressing problem in the computer 
industry, not only in all the coun- 
tries I visited but also in the U. S. 
This is the lack of trained man- 
power to design, build, program, 
install and maintain these compli- 
cated new business tools. The fu- 
ture EDP depends on the develop- 
ment of new techniques which 
will increase capacity and lower 
costs. 


Joins Prescott & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Gilbert F. 
Forsyth, Jr., is now with Prescott 
& Co., National City Bank Build- 
ing, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. He 
was formerly with Perry T. Blaine 
& Co., of Ashtabula. 


Marjorie Eggleston 


Marjorie E. Eggleston passed 
away March 7. Miss Eggleston was 
one of the first women to enter 


the investment business in New 
York. She became associated with 
the Guaranty Company in 1926 
later joining E. B. Smith & Co., 
and Wortham & North Inc. In 1947 
she established her own office. 
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Steel Industry’s Prcspect and 
Bluevzinting Tomorrow's World 


we can virtually eliminate want 
and privation from the American 
scene. By stimulating the invest- 
ryent in better tools of production 

re can care for our growing pop- 
uiation and bring about a con- 
tinuing increase in our national 
standard of living. 

In education. despite the phe- 
~menal expected rise in school 
-nrolilment, we can go far toward 
meeting the shortage of teachers 
,ad school facilities, and lay the 
groundwork for a program that 
will prevent future shortages of 
trained manpower. This is a tre- 
roendous problem, but our lead- 
ers are coming to grips with it, 

wd I have faith that it will be 
solved. 

On the medical front, with the 
t‘iumph over polio in sight, we 
can complete our conquest of the 
infectious diseases, and make 
zreat progress toward lightening 
the effects of the body break- 
cown diseases. 

In the field of labor relations, 
e can achieve the centuries-long 
oal of peace between labor and 
management. It will require 
statesmanship on both sides, but 
‘e have taken a long step for- 
vard with our three-year con- 
tcact. I believe the next step 
nould be a joint labor-manage- 
ment effort to combat inflation, 
and here, too, some progress has 
heen made. There is still a wide 
gap between labor’s demands for 
wage increases, and the real in- 
creases in productivity, but as I 
mentioned a moment ago, the re- 
cent steel contract has reduced 
tat gap. I believe the day is in 
sight when leaders of labor and 
raanagement can sit down around 
the table and reach a compromise 
that will be for the good of all. 

This may be an Elysian scene 
if am painting, but I have an abid- 
ang faith in our country and our 
weople. The seeds are sown: the 
soil is fertile, and the harvest 
can be ours — if we are wise 
‘nough to reap it. 

I have an odd feeling about this 
rear of 1957. It if we had 
completed one phase of a long- 
range plan, and were pausing to 
take stock of our accomplishments 
and our position belore moving on 
‘io the next phase. But whether 
ihis is true or not, it is certainly 
& good time for each of us, and 
for each company we represent, 
to take a kind of personal in- 
ventory. 


is as 


Advice to Purchasing Agents 

I don’t know how you think of 
your job, but it seems to me that 
purchasing agents have four prin- 
cipal areas of responsibility. First, 
as a sort of glorified shopper for 
your company, but on a tremen- 
dous scale. That, in itself, is im- 
portant enough, for in this day olf 
stiff competition and stiffer taxes 
the old adage “A penny saved is 
a penny earned” can mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 
But I think your responsibility 
to your company should not stop 
there. 

I think you should also serve as 
a counselor for top management. 
Your knowledge of prices and 
specifications, availability and 
comparative quality of a wide 
variety of items. and your knowl- 
edge of practical economics can 
be of great value to your com- 
pany in long-range planning. In 
Republic, for example, the Pur- 
chasing Department is in on every 
expansion program from the very 
beginning, and their advice has 
saved us thousands of dollars. 

Third, I think you have a 
definite responsibility as a sales- 
aman for our free enterprise sys- 
tem. In an industrialized democ- 
¥acy such as ours, the only way 


to achieve full cooperation be- 
tween business and government is 
tg'teach the voters the basic prin- 
ciples of economics and business 
practice. You can’t do the job 
alone, of course, but with your 
knowledge of business and busi- 
ness problems you can help to 
make the opinion leaders of your 
community aware of the problems 
of business and industry and otf 
the goals they are trying to 
achieve. 

Fourth. at the community level 
your experience and practical 
judgment can be a valuable asset 
to your church, to local organi- 
zations, and to your local govern- 
ment agencies. As an expert, you 
can help to eliminate the slip- 
shod, wasteful methods of doing 
business that too often cripple 
local endeavors. 


Corporate Responsibilities 

Companies have responsibilities, 
too. In evaluating Republic’s per- 
tormance I[ think of our responsi- 
bilities under six general catego- 
ries: to our stockholders, to our 
employees, to our suppliers, to 
our customers, to the communi- 
ties where our facilities are lo- 
cated, and to the nation. 

We feel, for example, that we 
owe it to our stockholders to run 
our business on sound economic 
principles, to grow with the econ- 
omy, to maintain and improve 
our’ facilities, to appreciate the 
value of our stock, and to pay 
reasonable dividends. 

We believe in general that we 
have succeeded. Since the end of 
World War II, we have retired 
some obsolete facilities and built 
new capacity for a net gain of 2,- 
147,000 tons of ingots. The cost 
Das peen nigh. Duss g this period 
we have appropriated or spent 
for capital items a total of $736,- 
942,000. We have broadened our 
manufacturing operations, and 
moved into the production of ti- 
tanium. 

Our stockholders have 
in the general prosperity. 
had invested $1,000 in Republic 
common stock on Dec. 31, 1945, 
your stock today would be worth 
approximately $3,423. Your divi- 
dends to date would have amount- 
ed to $1,353.73—a total increase 
of $3,776.73 on your investment 
ot $1,000. 

In the tace of the size of the 
expansion job ahead, requiring 
the expenditure of huge sums of 
capital for high cost tacilities, we 
are not satisfied with our present 
earnings base, but the improve- 
ment in recent years has been en- 
couraging. At the present price of 
our stock we still cannot finance 
new facilities by the sale of stock, 
but if we can raise our earnings 
base this situation undoubtedly 
will improve. 

To our employees we feel that 
are obligated to pay gocd 
wages, provide sate and pleasant 
working conditions, and _ offer 
practical opportunities for train- 
ing and advancement. 
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Other Principles 

In assuming these responsibili- 
ties Republic. along with the rest 
of the steel industry, has con- 
sistently paid wages high up-in 
the scale of industrial wage levels. 
Since the beginning of 1946 our 
average hourly employment cost 
per hour has risen from $1.36 to 
$3.27, an increase of over 140%. 

We have made safety and good 
working conditions the first order 
ot business in all our plants, with 
the result that today’s steelworker 
is actually safer in the plant than 
he is in his own home. The mills 
are highly mechanized, and most 
of the heavy labor done by 
machines. 
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In developing training systems, 
we have acted on the belief that 
industry must assume a consid- 
erable share of the responsibility 
for training the men needed to 
handle the increasingly complex 
machines and processes. We have 
programs for technical and non- 
technical training; programs for 
supervisors and non-supervisors: 
programs for old employees and 
for new. Here again we are far 
from satisfied, but feel that we 
have made progress, and are mov- 
ing in the right direction. 

To our suppliers we feel that 
we owe every possible considera- 
tion. We want to be good cus- 
tomers, consistent customers, rea- 
sonable customers. We want no 
special favors. We want no “bar- 
gains” that will cause our sup- 
pliers to lose money. We want 
other companies to make money 
and prosper, just as we do. 

If we have failed in living up 
to these principles, I am sure that 
some of you will tell me about it. 

To our customers, we feel that 
we owe a dollar’s worth of qual- 
ity steel and a dividend of service 
for every dollar they spend with 
us. In a tight market, we feel that 
we are obligated to be fair in dis- 
tributing products in short supply. 
We feel that we owe the max- 
imum in dependability on both 
quality and delivery dates, and 
finally, that we are obligated to 
keep abreast of technological de- 
velopments so that we can supply 
the kinds of products our custom- 
ers need. 

We believe that we have es- 
tablished a good reputation for 
the quality of our products, and 
of our service. If we haven't, it is 
not for lack of trying. We’ve never 
played favorites, for we don't 
think it is good business. We're 
investing more money every year 
to develop new products and to 
improve the quality of the old. As 
for quantity, I've already men- 
tioned the extent of our expansion 
program. 

To the communities where our 
facilities are located, we believe 
we owe a full measure of good 
citizenship. 

We are behind constructive 
community activities and all civic 
and regional improvement pro- 
grams which we believe are tor 
the good of the majority. We also 
encourage our employees to take 
an active part in such programs. 

To the nation we feel obligated 
to provide our share of the steel 
needed for both civilian and de- 
fense needs, and to be an active 
part of the hammer and anvil 
process of forging a strong nha- 
tional economy. 


In this final test of corporate 
responsibility we feel that we, and 
industry as a whole, for that mat- 
ter. have done our share. We 
could have done better if we had 
been wiser, and we will do our 
best to improve our performance 
in the future. But we are proud 
of the record industry has made 
in the past decade, and of the part 
we have played in helping to 
make that record. 


There Will Be Difficult Years 


In closing, I would like to re- 
move any impression I may have 
made that I am a starry-eyed op- 
timist. I get upset just like every- 
bdy else when demand falls oif 
and the market dips. I am partic- 
ularly afraid of inflation and ot 
the disastrous effects it could have 
on our economy. I think the years 
immediately ahead are going to 
be difficult years, and I think we 
will need all our statesmanship 
and common sense, all of our 
courage and ingenuity to main 
the growth curve we have been 
following. 

But when I look at the potential 
of the coming decade I like what 
I see. The nation is growing—not 
just in numbers; not just in tech- 
nology; not just in plant and 
equipment, but in vision as well. 

Science and industry are seeing 


more clearly. Government is see- 
ing more clearly. Labor and man- 
agement are seeing more clearly. 
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Superimposed, one upon the other. 
their vision can be the blueprint 
of the world of tomorrow. 


Television’s Present and 
Fature Problems and Prospects 


ture of television for manufactur- 
ers who have already establisned 
a reputation for quality and who 
zealously guard that reputation. 

We have been discussing the 
quality of television receivers. In 
recent months business has taken 
me to Europe and to South Amer- 
ica. It is interesting to note that 
customers outside of the United 
States seem to demand a techni- 
cally superior picture than we 
generally see here. Transmiiter 
maintenance and operation § is 
very precise, and extreme care is 
taken with receiver installations. 
Furthermore, their lower-priced 
sets give more picture informa- 
tion, since they don’t cut the 
band-width as is often the case in 
this country. 

Of course, despite the technical 
quality of the actual picture, in 
many cases outside of the United 
States the viewers put up with 
some inferior programming. 

No one is in a better position 
than experienced service techni- 
cians to observe which manufac- 
turers are building quality and 
which ones are cutting corners. 
Your experienec and recommen- 
dations will continue to be a 
strong factor in guiding the con- 
sumer whose old set has passed 
the stage of economical repair. 

Portable receivers are having a 
fairly strong consumer acceptance 
at the present time—as second 
and third sets in the home, and, in 
some instances, as temporary 
first sets. There has been some 
speculation in the trade press that 
many such receivers will require 
more servicing and will be more 
expensive to service. Printed cir- 
cuits, cheaper components, 
rougher handling, and greater 
heat are some of the factors that 
can cause service problems in 
some portables. Also, many such 
sets are not designed for low 
signal-strength areas. 


Skeptical About Color TV 

There are so many aspects of 
the television industry that only 
a few can be covered in this talk. 
However, I should make some 
mention of color television. Some 
of you may Know that I have in 
the past been something less than 
optimistic about the immediate 
mass sale of color receivers. In 
1952 I said that it was a minimuin 
of five years away, which has 
fairly well proved out. 

When color television receivers 
can be sold to the public in mass 
quantities at a profit, then a com- 
pletely new potential market can 
be opened up tor all branches ot 
our industry—including service. 

Frankly, I think it is at least 
some vears in the future. With 
present color circuits and tube 
costs, I don’t know any manufac- 
turer who can market a set for 
under $500 and get a reasonabie 
profit margin. I doubt that the 
ideal color picture tube has yet 
been developed, and the quality 
ot the black-and-white picture on 
a color set has been a probiem. 

Some industry leaders . [ex- 
pect shortly a! color’ break- 
through. I hone they are right, 
but Im afraid I'm from Missouri 
and want to be shown. Even 
when color television receivers do 
become articles of mass owner- 
ship, there will probably always 
be a larger number of black-and- 
white sets in use. 

There is one particular occur- 
rence that could have great sig- 
nificance in every branch of our 
business. That is the recent re- 
port and order of the Federal 
Communications Commission that 
proposes a possible but gradual 


shift of all television broadcasting 
into the Ultra High Frequencies. 


Ultra High Frequencies 

We have to ge back to 1952 to 
see the reason why the F. C. C 
has made such a _ revolutionary 
proposal. From 1948 to 1952, for 
almost four years, the Commission 
Stopped issuing construction per- 
mits for television stations while 
they supposedly studied ways and 
means to give the nation more 
television service than was pos- 
sible through the 12 existing VHF 
channels. They finally came up 
with a plan for the ailocation of 
channels in the VHF and in 70 ul- 
tra high frequency channels. 

But what a plan it was! VHF 
and UHF channels were assigned 
to the same cities and marxeting 
areas. As a result, the new and 
less effective UHF stations had to 
compete with established VHF 
stations—and there were no re- 
ceivers which could receive the 
new channels. 

Du Mont proposed an alternate 
plan to the Commission which 
would have placed at least four 
VHF stations in most of the major 
market areas of the country— 
with UHF channels utilized for 
smaller communities. 

mowever, tne Commission chose 
to completely disregard the eco- 
nomic realities of life, and, as a 
result, we have the present mess 
in which there are not enough 
competing stations in most areas— 
with resulting less choice of pro- 
gram selection by viewers. 

The Commission’s present solu- 
tion to the mess is this proposal to 
move all television to the UHF 
channels. I dont think this is the 
right or final answer. If all televi- 
sion is moved to UHF, there is 
going to be a nercentage of people 
who will have no television. You 
can’t escape the fact that a UHF 
Signal can’t be received in the 
shadows of hills and mountains or 
that UHF coverage cant be as 
great as VHF. People far removed 
from transmitters will not have 
reception. 

Actually, I think VHF will be 
retained ard that the Commissiom 
will finally come to a plan of de- 
intermixture. Such a plan could 
have VHF stations only for areas 
that require such signals because 
of terrain or need of extended 
coverage, while UHF stations only 
could be the rule wherever such 
signals would give full area coy- 
erage. 

I'd like to close with this final 
statement. We all are working 
with a product and a= service 
which is itself a miracle. In the 
10 years of the industry’s major 
growth, the pace has certainly 
been exciting—ii at times hectic. 
But this miracle is here to stay. 
The course is long. I urge every- 
one in every branch of television 
to raise his sights as much as pos- 
Sible. Let's realize to the full the 
miracle within that box in the cus- 
tomer’s home. Let’s keep stand- 
ards high —in broadcasting, in 
manufacturing, in _ distributing, 
and in servicing. 


Pittsburgh Exch. Member 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. —James E. 
Crehan, partner in Moore, Leon- 
ard & Lynch, has acquired a 
membership in the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange. 


With Keenan & Clarey 
(Svecial to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — John 
H. Verkennes is with Keenan & 
Clarey, Inc., McKnight Building, 
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Don’t Destroy 


the Economic 


System That Made America Great 


keep you happy while it rvins 
you. It pushes prices up and the 
value of money down. We have 


too much ef it now, and George 
Humphrey warns us that if we 
don’t slow up, we will all have 
curly hair. I agree with Mr. 
Humphrey that our greatest eco- 
nomic problern of the day is the 
Defense of the Dollar. Since the 
30s, Congress has created many 
controls to prevent a bad depres- 
sion—but what has it done to pre- 
vent a bad inflation, which is far 
more serious? Depression can hurt 
many of us—but inflation can ruin 
practically all of us. Certainly it 
is time for our Political Leaders, 
our: Labor Leeders, and our In- 
dustrial Leaders, to read “the 
handwriting on the wali” and take 
the necessary action to stop this 
Vage-price spiral and keep Amer- 
ica strong. 

Gur Government started this in- 
{lation when it took - 1s. off «the 
Gold Standard in °’33 and put us 
on a “Tax, Spend and Elect” in- 
flation program— and then started 
its “pump priming” and “spend- 
ing’ sprees. As a result, our dol- 
lar is now worth 52¢ and _-is still 
going down. There are many 
ways, however, by which the 
Government could now. check in- 
flation and help -put-us back on 
the ‘straight and’ narrow: path— 

Let it get out of thousands of 
business activities and turn this 
business back to private enter- 
prise. This will help reduce taxes. 
Let it carry out the Hoover 
recommendations and reduce 
operating expenses $4 or $5 bil- 
Jions a year; Let it stop granting 
income tax exemption or favorit- 
ism to co-ops and business 
associations of every sort which 
compete against taxpaying cor- 


porations. If Democracy means 
anything, it means tax equality 
for all. Somehow or other, we 


resent paying more taxes to make 
up for what they don’t pay; And 
let the government get out of the 
give-a-way business and stick ex- 
clusively to the business of gov- 
erning our people. 

But in spite of all our problems, 
looking ahead 20 years, we can 
see greatly enlarged production 
over what we have today. Where 
will it all come from? from 
Capital and Labor and Brains, 
with ever-improving cooperation 
between all three of them. 


Three Productive Forces 

Close cooperation is the key to 
our economic progress — because 
these three production forces are 
dependent one upon the other. 
Capital can’t get anywhere with- 
cut Labor and Brains—and Brains 
can’t get anywhere without Capi- 
tal and Labor. It is all very well 
for Capital or Labor to-deny the 
power of Brains and attribute all 
progress to itself—but did either 
ever stop to think that we can 
now telephone from Detroit to 
San Francisco not because of 
Capital, and not because of Labor 
—-but because of the Brains of 
Alexander Bell? These politicians 
who rant and rave against our 
big men and our big corporations 
always fail to tell you that they 
do increase jobs and hold down 
prices. How much higher would 
the cost of living be today but for 
mass producing machinery? 

And yet, any sound-thinking 
laboring man can see that the 
udvent of machinery has not been 
to the detriment of the man who 
toils but rather to his everlasting 
benefit. Machines do not reduce 
jobs when the decreased cosis 
bring lower prices — they make 
more jobs for more people and 
permit higher -wages. 57 years ago 
there were 29 million jobs in the 
United States and today there are 





nearly 63 million. The typewriter 
temporarily threw a lot of pen- 
men out of work, but it now 
makes jobs for hundreds of thou- 
sands of stenographers. 37 years 
ago (before dial telephones had 
ever been heard of), the Bell 
System employed 131,000 opera- 
tors—and today it employs over 
232,000. Livery stables used to 
employ 100,000 men, but automo- 
biles (which put them out of busi- 
ness), now make jobs for over 
4,000,000. In 1940 General Motors 
employed 258,000 people and 17 
vears later is now employing over 
617,000. 

But don’t forget that Capital 
also plays a “star” part in this 
dramatic story because it takes 
from $8 to $10,000 of somebody’s 
actual money investment in plant 
and equipment for every worker’s 
job. We have more capital invest- 
ment now than ever before—and 
with it all more plants, more 
products, mere jobs, and higher 
wages. 

‘Loday we have more automo- 
biles, more telephones, radios, and 
a host of other products in Amer- 
ica alone, than in all the rest of 
the world combined. We are told 
that we can now put 163 million 
people on the road at one time— 
with all the back seats empty. 
And this reminds me of the Min- 
ister who said we should sing 
hymns while driving our automo- 
biles. At 50 miles an hour we 
should sing “Highways are Happy 
Ways”; at 70 miles an_ hour, 
“When the Roll is Called Up 
Yonder, I'll be There”; and at 90 
miles an hour, “Lord, I’m Coming 
Home.” 


Research and Work 


But the more we study the more 
we come to see that Scientific Re- 
search (which only Brains can 
perform) is the chief discoverer 
of all these new products and our 
greatest insurance of continuing 
prosperity. 

“The half has never yet been 
told” about the great blessings 
which Researcn has brought two 
mankind. George Goethals ‘fig- 
ured out” the Panama Canal and 
made two oceans one. Otis 
“tnought out” the elevator and 
made practicable our 80-story 
buildings of today and the con- 
centration of millions of people 
upon a few acres of ground. 
Stevenson “developed” the loco- 
mpetive and gave us railroads— 
one of our greatest job producers 
and distributors of wealth. Fara- 
day “searched and found” the 
theory of electro-magnetic induc- 
tion, and today we have our great 
electrical industry spreading light 
and power and comfort to the 
peoples of all the earth. And 
Thomas A. Edison, “the noblest 
Roman of them ail” (who started 
his work here in Michigan) spent 
a long life in laborious experi- 
ment, succeeding here and failing 
there, seaching, ever searching to 
find new blessings for mankind—- 
plodding ever onward into dark 
and strange unchartered fields 
with an inspiration in his heart 
and “a lantern in his hand.” These 
great men of Science have ren- 
dered as beneficial service to the 
world as all of the Statesmen of 
their times. 

And right here, let me make a 
suggestion for the benefit of our 
young men who are just launch- 


ing out on the rough seas of 
American Business. Big successes 
always come from a succession of 
little ones. Every young man 
should learn, first of all, that 
neither Capital nor Labor nor 
Scientific Research ever has or 


ever will develop a substitute for 
personal courage. Obstacles a;))- 
pear at every turn in the road 

and obstacles are things to test the 
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stuff we are made of. You can't 
win all the time in any line of 
endeavor. The best baseball team 
in the world loses from 50 to 60 
games a season. Frank Woolworth 
worked hard to save his first $50 
and then saw three of his first 
five chain stores absolutely fail. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtice lost over 
$800,000 on the Saturday Evening 
Post before he could make it pay 
a single dollar of profit. DuPont 
worked 11 years and spent $27 
million before the first pound of 
Nylon was sold. Frank Munsey’s 
remarkably successful career after 
repeated failures, might be tersely 
described as ‘40 failures, 40 suc- 
cesses, 40 millions.” Abraham 
Lincoln suffered one failure after 
another—was badly defeated in 
tive different elections — and 
finally became our country’s 
greatest man. Courage is the first 
essential of the successful busi- 
nessman. 


Free Enterprise 


And now just one more thought 
and I am through. Our own ex- 
perience has proved that it is Free 
Enterprise, and not government, 
inat makes America grow and 
prosper. And yet, we find in our 
country today a bloc of so-called 
‘liberals’ who are_ constantly 
fighting to promote government 
ownership—and they will never 
be happy until every industry, 
every public utility, steel plant, 
and factory of every sort is owned 
and run by the government. And 
all this—in spite of the fact that 
history records not one single case 
where government planning ever 
raised the standards of living of 
any people. 

We know that there is more 
danger in big government than in 
big business — that big govern- 
ment always means big bureauc- 
racy.and big waste. And we also 
know that the welfare of our 
country rests on economic 
grounds; that when business pros- 
pers, everybody prospers; that any 


law that hurts business, hurts 
everybody; and that the best 


friend of the people is not the 
politician, nor the government— 
but the businessmen of America, 
large and small, in every city and 
village and town, whose success 
or failure casts a profound influ- 
ence upon every job, every scnool, 
every tamily and every home i 
the whole United States. Strangle 
business and you strangle every- 
body, including the government. 

It is Free Enterprise that builds 
our cities, bridges our rivers, 
erects our skyscrapers and our 
schools and our churches, pro- 
motes our industries, furnishes 
our jobs, and passes prosperity 
around—and it is Free Enterprise, 
not government, that gives every 
man a chance to rise and win his 
share of God’s blessings to man- 
kind. 

And so, as good Americans who 
love our country and want to pass 
on its blessings to the generations 
yet to come, let us exert our best 
efforts to support those particular 
leaders in Washington today who 
are dedicated to the constructive, 
patriotic cause to preserve for 
America, Free Enterprise for our 
people, and Efficiency, Solvency 
and Morality for our government. 
Thus will our good old “Ship of 
State” sail proudly on—in good 
times and in bad _ times—safely 
and surely to ever-enlarging 
Strength and Freedom and 
Progress. 


Cruttenden, Podesta Adds 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Irving A. So- 
bol has joined the staff of Crut- 
tenaen, Podesta & Co., First Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


With Denver Secs. 


(Specia 


] to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. — Paul F. Bin- 
ney is now with Denver Securities 
Company, 1420 Mile High Center. 
He was formerly with Colorado 
Management Corp. 
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Transportation Ratio Trends 

Gross revenues of Class I railroads totaled $10,551,000,000 in 
1956 as against $10,107,000,000 in the preceding year, or an increase 
of 4.4%. Net income, on the other hand, was $874,000,000 last year 
as against $928,386,000 in 1955. The drop in net income, as pointed 
out in the recent AAR release, was due to a 6.7% increase in ex- 
penses whereas revenues were up in the lesser proportion of the 
4.4% mentioned above. 

This disproportionate rise in expenses is largely reflected in a 
higher Transportation Ratio which amounted to 38.3% on the 
average for all Class I roads in 1956 as compared with 37.3% in 
1955, and few roads bucked this trend. Notable exceptions were 
the Virginian at the top of the quality spectrum and the ‘New 
Haven at the lower end. In between, some improvement was shown 
by the Bangor & Aroostook and the Delaware & Hudson, but it 
was almost a stand-off in the case of the “Soo.” 

The Transportation Ratio is a sensitive measure of operating 
trends. It is the percentage of gross revenues that is absorbed by 
the costs of moving the road’s traffic—both goods and passengers— 
including handling costs in yards and terminals, Since it is a factor 
based on the bare “cost of living” of the roads, and thus which cam 
not be put off. until a more propitious time as maintenance costs 
frequently may be, the Transportation Ratio is a fairly accurate 
measure of operating efficiency. 

The modifier “relative” is important since the Transportation 
Ratio is a function of both revenues and expenses. If revenues fatk 
to increase at least in proportion to expenses, as was the case last ; 
year, the rise in the Transportation Ratio in such a short period is 
due to this temporary dislocation rather than to an aggravation of 
operating faults. As suggested above, the Transportation Ratio cam 
not be manipulated to meet temporary conditions. It can be im- ’ 
proved only over a longer period as a result of basic changes, 
cither a measurable secular growth in revenues on one hand or 
more efficient operating conditions due to modernization. In order 
to show the longer-term trends also we have compared the 1956 
Transportation Ratios of 50 Class I roads as well as the Class F 
average with the corresponding 1951 ratios as well as those for 
1955. A comparison based on a 5-year retrospect should be more 
significant of basic changes. 


aransportation Ratios Ranking 

1056 1955 1951 1956 1955 1951 
Virginian Railway. ‘ : 19.5 19.6 22.0 1 1 } 
Pitusburgh & West Virginia a 26.8 26.3 27.4 2 2 2 
tame GO ATOOSLOOK ; 27.9 28.2 27.4 3 3 L 
Norfolk & Western 29.4 28.9 29.6 4 4 7 
Kansas City Bouthern . 29.7 28.9 29.6 5 3 5 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 29.9 29.4 32.0 6 6 9 
Norfolk coutnern 30.3 29.8 32.2 7 9 1} 
Ch.cazo Great Western 30.6 29.5 33.2 ra] 7 14 
Western Maryland 30.9 29.6 31.5 9 8 8 
Southein Railway 31.2 30.3 34.6 10 10 18 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio 32.1 m9 WE 29.5 11 12 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio 32.8 32.3 22.9 12 14 12 
Western Pacific 33.4 30.8 yy By 13 11 3 
Delaware & Hudson 33.4 34.0 37.8 14 20 30 
Great Northern 33.4 33.0 35.7 15 16 20 
Seabourd Air Line 34.1 32.8 34.0 16 15 lo 
Atchison, Topeka & Sinta F* 34.2 32.1 2.3 17 13 lo 
Union Pacific 34.4 34.1 $4.0 1% 21 17 
Vinneapolis & St. Louis 34.2 33.7 32.1 19 19 10 
Minneapoiis, St. Paul & S. Ss. M 34.9 34.3 39.6 20 23 33 
Texas & Pacific 35.3 Se Basa 21 18 13 
Pittsburgh & Lake Eric 35.6 33.0 35.1 22 17 19 
lilino.s Central 55.8 34.5 36.8 23 22 6 
Louisville & Nashville 26.5 35.8 36.6 24 26 a4 
Mi. sour; Pacific 35.06 36.0 a 25 2% 3s 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 36.6 35.4 35.4 26 24 21 
Monon RR. 37.6 35.5 3.0 27 25 22 
Chicago, Rock Island & Paciiic 37.8 36.8 38.8 28 2 ) 39 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 31.9 58.8 37.9 29 36 32 
St. Louis-San Francisco 18.0 6.1 335.0 3 28 25 
CLASS I AVERAGE 8.3 37.3 38.3 $1 31 33 
Central ef Georgia 33.3 37.4 43.5 PY 32 46 
Atlantic Coast Line 38.9 37.5 16.8 3 33 27 
Reading Compeny 39.0 38.9 39.4 4 37 57 
Northern Pacific 39.6 39.3 42 3 > 39 31 
Wisconsin Central 39.6 39.3 42.5 36 4 9 44 
Southern Paciiic 29.7 8.6 38 i 7 35 34 
Colorado & Southern System 39.8 37.0 36.0 38 3¢ 23 
Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacitic 40.0 38.3 $2.5 39 34 42 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ~---~-.------ 40. 39.3 37.6 40 38 <2 
Baltimore & Ohio 41.3 40.2 39.8 41 4 3§ 
Central KR. of New Jersey 42.3 41.9 44.3 42 43 45 
Wabuish KR 43.2 40.7 41 ~ 43 #2 41 
Fric RR. 44.1 41.0 40.7 44 47 40 
Pennsyivania RR 45.0 4+.2 43.9 ; ) 4% 47 
Lehigh Valley 45.1 $3.1 38.8 46 45 36 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 45.1 45.9 42.5 47 50 43 
Loston & Maine 45.3 43.0 ‘2.7 18 44 45 
New Yerk Central 15.6 4°+.6 46.1 49 40 36 
Chicago & North Western 46.7 14.9 47.2 50 4 ) 5} 
Lelaware, Lackawanne & Western 49.1 47.4 4i.9 51 51 49 


the several 
that have 


Few striking changes are shown in the rankings of 
yoads in the past year. Most among those 
occurred is the further long stride to the front made by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, the more moderate continuation of the improving 
trend of the “Soo,” backsliding in the case of the Santa Fe and 
the further but much less pronounced relinquishment of place by 
the Western Pacific. The 5-year comparison, on the other hand, 
shows many dislocations, sharpest among which are the forward 
strides of the Delaware & Hudson, the “Soo,” Central of Georgia 
und Southern Railway and notable retrogressions in the cases of 
the Western Pacific, Colorado & Southern System and Texas & 
Pacific. An interesting feature of the 5-year comparison is the 
relative stability of the top and bottom groups. 


noticeable 
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Our American Economy: 


Strength 


The system worked. That was 
proved by the mighty surges of 
expansion. But progress was not 


smooth or painless. Prosperity 
came only in fits and starts. Ex- 
hilarating bursts of expansion 


produced in their wake depress- 
ing spells of contraction. Men 
began to question whether the 
merriment was worth the misery, 
especially when the misery was 
worst among millions who had 
never gotten in on the merry- 
making. 

Early in the 20th century an 
event occurred to convert the 
public’s increasingly questioning 
attitude into a conviction that the 
government had a responsibility— 
a duty—to do something to pro- 
tect people from economic dis- 
asters that were beyond indi- 
vidual control. That event was 
the Money Panic of 1907. It was 
into that crisis that the Economic 
Club of New York was born and 
out of it that the Federal Reserve 
System emerged as an _ institu- 
tional response to public demand 
for the protection I cited. 


1907 Panic Unexpected 

Diagnosing the panic of 1907 is 
easy for us now. With the perfect 
vision of those who look back- 
ward in time, we can readily per- 
ceive the panic’s approach. We 
know now that the wave of spec- 
ulative activity that preceded and 
provoked it was, in fact, un- 
healthy. 

If the vision of the time was 
blurred, the reason lay, in part, in 
the widespread belief that a panic 
like that of 1893 or 1873 could 
never again occur. How could it, 
asked a magazine of the day, in 
view of the “phenomenal in- 
crease of our economic strength, 
the coordination of American in 
dustry since 1899, the establish- 
ment of the gold standard of cur- 
rency, and, more particularly, the 
great and concentrated resources 
of our banks?” 

Certainly most people were 
caught by surprise when _ the 
panic struck. That is evident in a 
picture of the time, sketched by 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich in a 
speech to members of this club 
two years later. Senator Aldrich, 
who headed the National Mone- 
tary Commission that was estab- 
lished to study the causes of tne 
financial crisis of 1907, told the 
members of Economic Club of 
New York, on Nov. 29, 1909, that 
“to the great majority of the peo- 
ple of the country the blow 
came without warning.’ Most of 
the economic crises in our his- 
tory have similarly come— 
which should teach us to beware 
of smugness or complacency. 

By the time Woodrow wilson 
took office as President in 1913, 
financial reform had become a 
matter of urgent priority. “It is 
absolutely imperative,” the new 
President said in a. special mes- 
Sage he delivered before the 
Congress of June 23, 1913, “that 
we should give the businessmen 
of this country a banking and cur- 
rency system by means of which 
they can make use of freedom of 
enterprise and of individual in- 
itiative . v3 

Six months later, Congress re- 
sponded by passing the Act cre- 
ating the Federal Reserve System, 
entrusting to it responsioility for 
managing the money supply of 
the country. This was a revolu- 
tionary step, signifying an end to 
the historic refusal of the Amer- 
ican people to accept the very 
real hazards of a managed cur- 
rency. 


Federal Reserve 
Accomplishments 


It was a careful step, too. In 
framing the Federai Keserve Aci, 


of the Republic 


great care was taken to safeguard 
this money management from 1m- 
proper interference by either pri- 
vate or political interests. Tuat 
is the importance of maintaining 
the System’s_ independence. 
Hence, we have a system of re- 
gional banks headed by a coordi- 
nating board in Washington in- 
tended te have only that degree 
of centralized authority required 
to discharge a national policy ef- 


fectively. This constitutes, as you 
know a blending of public and 
private interests so uniquely 


American in character. 

Since the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem came into being, the country 
has not suffered from inelasticity 
of currency and credit, from im- 
mobility of bank reserves, or from 
the money panics that haunted 
the past. However, we learned 
from the inflationary bubble fol- 
lowing Worla War I, and the 
speculative collapse of the laie 
’20s and early ’30s, that elimina- 
tion of these factors of ins.ability 
did not prevent drastic depressio.). 
The over-all problem of stability 
also involves fiscal, budgetary, 
and debt management policies as 
well as prudent decisions on the 
part of the business and financial 
community. 

In the sphere of business and 
economics, the great challenge of 
our times is to prevent the re- 
currence of the boom and crash 
sequence that has imperiled us in 
the past, and could destroy us in 
the future. It is a continuing 
challenge. Meeting it requires 
constant vigilance. 

Over the last hundred years the 
American economy has experi- 
enced some 24 full turns of the 
business cycle, an average of one 
complete rise-and-fall each four 
years. As a general rule, the im- 
mediate impetus to expansion of 
the governments role in eco- 
nomic affairs has come from one 
of these periodic disasters. But 
sometimes, it appears, we can be 
driven as hard by fear of disaster 
as by disaster itself. To find an 
example, we need go back tittie 
more than a decade, to the en- 
actment of the Employment Act 
of 1946. 


Post World War II Fears 

In that instance, so great were 
the psychological scars of the 
1930’s that the fear that mass un- 
employment would develop in the 
wake of World War II was suf- 
ficient—though the fear proved 
groundless — to bring about the 
Employment Act of 1946, pledg- 
ing the Federal Government to 
do its utmost to keep employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing 
power at consistently high levels. 

In 1945, there was great ap- 
prehension that the problem we 
were going to face, when the war 
Was over and when millions of 
men took off their uniforms, would 
be unemployment on a huge scale, 
and on ali sides, because private 
business 


would be unequal to 
providing jobs for these men. 
The same apprehension  per- 


vaded Congressional dehbaic on the 
Employment Act in 1946. The 
Act was adopted almost unani- 
mously amidst a virtual unity of 
opinion that it wouid be neces- 
sary for the Government to ac? 
to create jobs and to see that the 
transition from military to civil- 
ian employment would not be 
attended by unemployment eon the 
scale suffered in the depress‘on. 

Actually, the history of the 
period since the war has made 
clear that the problem has not 
been one of creating jobs. The 
ingredients for growth, the tech- 
nological advances, the opportuni- 
ties for development in the entire 
Western world, in the period since 
the war, have been limitless — 
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and in my jucgment still are. The 
real probiem has been sustaining 


jobs, and holding back inflation 
that would endanger those jous 
by undermining stability. 


Nearly everyone subscribes to 
the objectives of the Employment 
Act, but it does seem that we neeg 
to give more attention to ceriain 
related questions: What is the 
means of attaining high levels 
of employment? What is tae 
means of sustaining jobs and 
leading us to ae permanently 
higher standard of living? 


Employment Act and Infiation 
In public discussion in connec- 


tion with the Employment Act, 
you may find many reterences 
to money as a medium of ex- 
change, but almost none _ with 
respect to money as a standara 
of value. The reason is that al- 
most all attention was focussed 


on the problem of deflation, and 
almost none on inflation. 

In my judgment, the objectives 
of the Employment Act of 1946. 
under present conditions, can be 
attained only by understanding in- 
flation and vesisting it. The fight 
against defiation begins with the 
fight against inflation. If inflation 
is allowed to pursue its course, it 
feeds upon itself in such a way 
that, when the inevitable correc- 
tion finally comes, unemployment 
will be that much worse. 

It should not be aifficult to see 
how inflation leads to unemploy- 
ment. The danger becomes mani- 
fest when, as costs go up, it be- 
comes increasingly hard to pass 
those costs along to the customer 
in the form of price increases, and 
it becomes increasingiy easy to 
Misjudge or miscalculate the mar- 
ket. Then, the first time volume 
cips there is a price-profit squeeze 
and, at some point. the profit 
squeeze leads to a cutback in in- 
vestment, income and production. 
The cutback in production leads 
to a cutback in employment. 

That’s the cycle. It is what fol- 
lows when people try to spend 
inore than they have to obtain 
more goods and services than are 
currently available. The situation 
can’t be cured by additions to the 
money supply. More money only 
pushes uv prices, and speeds the 
cyclical effect. 

I have less faith in the magic 
of money and credit than some 
people, and more faith in the 
economy than those same people 
when it comes to recognizing the 


economy’s capacity for adjust- 
ment. In the last ten years we 


have consistently tended to under- 
estimate the vitality and strength 
of our economy. 

Not long ago an economic his- 
lorian, Robert Heilbroner, de- 
clared that man has found, over 
the centuries, only three ways of 
insuring the execution of the 
thousands of intertwined tasks — 
the disagreeable ones as well as 
the pleasant ones—that niust be 
done each cay to keep human so- 
ciety from breaking down. 

One way has been to organize 
society around the forces of tradi- 
tion, by handing down the varied 
and necessary tasks from genera- 
tion to generation according to 
custom and usage: son follows 
father, and a pattern is preserved, 
Thus, in India, until recently, cer- 
tain occupations were traditionally 
assigned by caste. 

The second way, also in use for 
countless centuries, has been to 
use the lash of central authoritar- 
ian rule to see that the necessary 
tasks get done. That was the sys- 
tem used to build the pyrumids of 
ancient Egypt. It is the system the 
Soviet government uses today to 
get its Five Year Plans carried 
out. 

The third soiution to the prob- 
tem of economic survival the 
market system. It acnieved ven- 
eral acceptance only a couple of 
centuries ago, and yet it revolu- 
tionized civilization in the West- 
ern world, 


is 


A market provices a means of 
market 


exchanging goods, but a 





system does considerably more. It 
prevides a mecharfism for sustain- 
ing and maintaining an entire so- 
ciety. It constitutes a wey of life 
that affords freedom that cannot 
exist in a society run by tradition 
or the rule of autherity. For, in 
the market systém;, the lure of 
gain, not the pull of tradition nor 
the whip of authority, steers each 
man to his task. And yet, although 
each may go wherever he thinks 
fortune beckons, the interplay of 
one man in competition with an- 
other results in the necessary 
tasks of society vetting done. 


Three Tasks 


Now we know from our experi- 
ence that the functioning of mar- 
kets is not always good. Markets 
can, in fact, function very badly, 
particularly when they are Gomi- 
nated by monopoly, by specula- 
tive excesses, or by inflationary 
forces. Those of us who are truly 
concerned with utilizing the re- 
sources of the market must devote 
our energies to the promotion of 
con:petition, the restraint of spec- 
ulative excess, and the mainte- 
nance of the stability of the dollar. 


The Importance of Money 


It seers obvious that the mar- 
ket system could not function 
without inoney, :for money is at 
the heart and center of a flexible 
society. No modcrn country can 
have stability and progress with- 
out some basis of sound currency. 
That is why all modern countries 
have central banks. That is why 
the United States has a Federal 
Reserve System. 

Money pertorms a great many 
services for mankind, but none 
more importani than in providing 
a degree of freedom that man 
could not attain if money did not 
exist. The tonds-of-serfdom that 
once beund the mass of men for 
life to their native plot of soii and 
their native status in socicty were 
broken when payment in produce 
was supplanted by payment in 
cash. 

Money gave men freedom of 
movement and leisure. It gave 
them the ability to change the 
nature and locality of their pos- 
sessions and earnings at will. It 
gave them freedom to do as they 
please with the product of their 
labors—to eat it or drink it, to 
give it te a church or charity, 
or spend it for learning some- 
thing, to save its value against 
some unforeseen event. to use it 
to lift living standards for them- 
selves and their families, or to 
put it aside to fortify their inde- 
perdence when they wish to as- 
sert it. 

In short, money’ can be an in- 
strument of freedom—-if only we 
permit it to function in that role. 
But the power over money can 
also be an instruanent of tyranny 


— witness the coin clipping by 
kings, a form of tyranny known 
at first hand by. many of those 


whe settled early in America. That 
is one of the reasons why there 
has been so mueh concern over 
monetary policy and monetary 
actions throughout our history. 
When the first Bank of the 
United States was established un- 
der Government charter, great ef- 
fort was put into preventing the 
Government, or, political author- 
ity, from heving any Say over the 
bank and thus having a chance to 
indulge in coin clipping. 
Gradually, as time went on, ap- 
prehension arose about too much 
private control over money. When 
the Second Bank of the United 
States was formed, there was some 
recognition that the public inter- 
est should be represented in the 
bank’s set-up. So, the Congress 
made provision for public repre- 


sentation when it granted the 
bank’s charter. 

But to Andrew Jackson, and 
many others as well, it seemed 


that the public representation per- 
mitted was not enough. It was 
not that Jacksgen opposed the idea 
of any central bank, for he said 
in his veto mesSage "that such an 
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institution “is in many respects 
convenient for the Government 
and useful to the people.” What 
he objected to was that this par- 
ticular bank, as it was set up, 
provided private interests with 
what was, in the words of his veto 
message, “a monopoly—an ex- 
clusive privilege of banking ... 
eranted at the expense of the pub- 


lic.” In consequence, Jackson 
destreyed the bank. 
The enactment of the Federal 


Reserve Act, as part of Woodrow 
Wilson’s “New Freedom,” marked 
the beginning of what we might 
call modern times with respect to 
the role of Government in mone- 
tary affairs. Jackson’s complaint 
had been answered: there would 
not be private domination of 
money—nor political domination 
either. 

Let us not, however, be misled 
inte thinking that the entrustment 
cf money management to the Fed- 
eral Reserve represents a change 
in fundamentals or an unawere- 
ness of the economic facts of life 
or a denial of the ability and cour- 
age of individuals as an essential 
part of the mechanics by which 
a higher standard of living is to 
be achieved. 


Basic Factors Still Important 


At the center of our way of life 
always remains the market place, 
tying together individual freedom 
and material progress. While con- 
cepts may be modified, and should 
be from time to time, our basic 
thinking continues to recognize 
private property, free competitive 


enterprise, and the wage and 
profit motive, overating in the 
open market through the price 


mechanism, as the most effective 
means of develoning and sustain- 
ing our march toward better liv- 
ing standards and the elimination 
of poverty. 


Nothing in the background or 
history of the Federal Reserve Act 
indicates any misunderstanding of 
the law of supply and demand, or 
eny belief that a Federal Reserve 
Svstem could control or success- 
fully manipulate, for long, supply 
end demand forces. Certainly the 
historv of the past 40 years indi- 
cates the wisdom of this anvroach 
and Cemonstrates again thet vou 
can change the nature of demand 
ana alter the compositicn of sup- 
ply, but you can no more “holich 
the law of supply and demand 
than vou can abolish the law of 
gravity. It must he reckoned with 
always, sooner or later, and when- 
ever we ignore the working of the 
market, we do it at our peril and 
ultimately must pay the piper. 

Six years avo this month a de- 
cision to unpeg the Government 
securities market was in process 
of being carried into effect. For a 
number of years, efforts had been 
mede to adiust the sunply-demand 
relotionships in Government se- 
curities without resorting to the 
price mechanism. 

It had become quite popular in 
that period to assume that neither 
interest rates nor exchange rates 
made any difference, and that no- 
tions that they did matter were 
the fetishes of outmoded classical 
economists whose views were 


completely out of tune with the 
modern, postwar world. Then we 
saw reality creep up on us, a 


seller’s market change to a buyer’s 
market, and rates could no longer 
he pegged ai artificial levels. The 
devaluations of the 1949 period, 
brought to head in September bv 
the readjustment of the British 
pound sterling, were cast:ne their 
shedows before and indicating that 
it might not be long before the 
supply-demand relationship in our 
Government securities market 
would have to be faced squarely 
unless we were willing tu accept 
the alternative of drastic depre- 
ciation of the dollar. 

Fssentially, the Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve accord returned to 
the market some of the influence 
which had been denied it by 
conscious Government policy for 
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a period of more than 10 years. 
-Once- Government securities 
ceased to be interest-bearing 
money, and supply-demand rela- 
tionships began to be equalized by 
adjustment in interest rates, the 
creait mechanism once again be- 
an. to operate through the market 
place. 


Answers “Tight Money” Critics 


The Federal Reserve System 
ceased to be an engine of infla- 
tion. It would still be that if it 
weer to pour out money in the 
‘endless stream that would be 
necessary to supply reserves in 
sufficient volume to meet every 
demand for credit without an in- 
crease in interest rates, the price 
of money. 

No one should expect the Fed- 
eral Reserve to do that, for to do 
so would be an abandonment of 
the System’s duty to keep the flow 
of credit in line with the resources 
of the economy-so that we may 
continue in the path of stability 
and growth. Neither should any- 
one fear that credit will become 
“unavailable at any price.” Funda- 
mentally, the so-called “tight 
money” situation that has evoked 
so much comment has not been 
brought about by a reduction in 
the money suvply. The money 
supply has not in fact been re- 
duced. Actually, the money sun- 
ply bas increased, and so has its 
velocity’ or turnover. Credit has 
not been tightened by an insuf- 
ficiency of money; rather, the 
tightening effect has been pro- 
duced by the magnitude and in- 
tensity of demands for credit from 
practically all quarters. All of the 
demands could have been satisfied 
only by creation of more bank 
credit—creation of mere monev— 
and that, of course, would be in- 
flationary. 

But the problem of achieving a 
balance is not insoluble. In an 
economy as strong as ours, it can 
be so'ved in large measure bv a 
reduction in spending and an in- 
crease in saving brought about by 
m-r'ect forces. 

The rediscovery of 
policy in this country and 
throughout the free would dra- 
maticolly iustrates the tradition- 
allv American recognition of the 
superiority of judgments arrived 
at in the market place to those 
made by individuals. or groups of 
individuals, within either Govern- 
ment or private business. It is 
my conviction that, by and large 
and excepting periods of war. vou 
will set more impersonal, fairer 
distribution of our economic pro- 


monetarv 


auction throuvh the process of 
the market than you will by 
leaving the distribution to any 
Froun of men, whether in the 


Federgl Reserve or 
Furthermere, the workiness of te 


lcewhoere. 


merket will erasto a greater end 
product to distribute than any 
ot’r svstem as vet devised y 

The harkeround of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution ic so well known 
that every schoolbov under- 
stands, in an emotional senso if 
ro other, the guarantees of the 
Firet Amendment to eur Consti- 
tution. Freedam of relicjon. free- 
cam of sneech. freedom ef the 
press freedom of the right ta 
assemble and vnetition all of 
them ctrike answering ehordse in 
the hearts of most Americans. Vot 
it has aleo seemed to me that the 
interweaving of these concepts 
in the fohrie of Olr soriets ’ i 


terms of livelihood 
understood, Thot is 


is pot so well] 


whe J hax la) 


snert so much time—nerhens tan 
mirech—_jin reviewing our economic 
her'tage, 

We are a Renubtic, a canctitu- 
tional democracy in which the 
general welfare is exnressed in 
political procecures, forms, and 
institutions. At the base of our 
structure lie certain principles 


and concepts, such as the market 
system. which are themselves the 
product of an evolutionary 
process. 

In cGiscussing 


these matters I 
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have been motivated by convic- fog that from time to time sur- 
tion that the problems we are round us. 


dealing with today, and the road 
we hope to travel tomorrow, must 
be related to these principles and 
concepts if we are to have useful 
guideposts by which to keep our 
course steady in the murk and 


our American 
firm and sure. 


economy 
Our 


of our Republic. 


Continued from page 6 


The State of Trade and Industry 


The same week last year, when factory operations were being 
adjusted for inventory purposes, netted 132,840. 

Truck output the past week d?pped slightly due to an inven- 
tory shutdown by Willys and effects of the Eaton axle strike at 
Cleveland on medium-and-heavy-duty truck output at Ford and 
oiher producers. 


Steel Production Expected to Decline Further This Week 
To 92.7% of Capacity 

Steel magazine reported on Monday last that while the past 
week’s operating rate was the lowest yet recorded this year, it 
would be equal to about 127,000,000 net tons on an annual basis. 
Since predictions this year are for 120,000,000 tons, this easing is 
to be expected, it noted. 

More fluctuations are looked for during the rest of March and 
April, but indications are that demand will strengthen late in the 
second quarter. The drop was caused by an easing in demand and 
by a strike at an oxygen producing company which cut off sup- 
plies of oxygen used in steel production. 

High order backlogs of metalworking companies, however, 
indicate that production is going to continue strong, this trade 
paper declared. 

The machine tool industry started 1957 with a 6.1-month 
backlog. Batklogs on industrial furnaces on Jan. 1 were at an all- 
time peacetime high of about $110,500,000. New orders declined 
toward the-¥ear-end, while shipments increased. 

Unfilled orders of steel castings represent between three and 
four months of production at current rates. Gray iron and malle- 
able foundries have about one month’s backlog each. Steel forgers 
have about three to four months of unfinished business on hand 
and the ratio of shipments to backlogs has remained fairly constant 
tor over a year. 

Shipments of fabricated structural steel are the highest in the 
industry s hisiory, yet backlogs are climbing each month, “Steel” 
reports. 

The American Iron and 
operating rate of steel companies, having 96.1% 


Steel Institute announced that the 
of the steel- 


making capacity for the entire indusiry will be an average of 
92.7% of capacity for the week beginning March 11, 1957, equiv- 
alent to 2,373,000 tons of ingot and steel for castings, as compared 
with 94.2% of capacity, and 2,411,009 tons (revised) a week ago. 


The industry’s ingot preduction rate for the weeks in 1957 


is based on annual capacity of 133,459,150 tons as of Jan. 1, 1957. 


For the like week a month ago the rate was 97.7% and pro- 
duction 2,561,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,477,000 tons or 100.6%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity is higher than capacity in 1956. The 
percentage figures for 1956 are based on an annual capacity of 
128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 


Electric Output Turned Moderately Higher the Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Saturday, March 9, 
1957, was estimated at 11,867,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. This was a gain above that of the week before. 

The past. week’s output rose 76,000,000 kwh. above that of the 
previous week; it increased 734,000,000 kwh. or 6.6% above the 
comparable 1956 week and 2,141,000,000 kwh. over the week ended 
March 12, 1955. 

Car Leadings Climb 12.3% in Past-Holiday Week 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended March 2, 1957, 
advanced by 77.348 cars or 12.3% above the preceding holiday 
week, the Association of American Railroads reports. 

Loadings’ for the week ended March 2, 195/, totaled 703,984 
cars, a decrease of 6,992 cars or 1% below the corresponding 1956 
week, but an increase of 50,409 cars, or 7.7% above the correspond- 
ing week in 1955. 

U. S. Automotive Industry Lifted Its Car Production 
Schedule Moderately in Past Week 

Automotive output for the latest week ended March 8, 1957, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ in keeping with the 
strong tempo of the industry, lifted its car production schedule 
moderately. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 141,393 cars, 
compared with 140.362 in the previous week. The past week’s 
production total of cars and trucks amounted to 161,523 units, or 
a decrease of 582 units below that of the preceding week’s out- 
put, states “Ward's.” 

Last week’s car output rose above that of the previous week 
by 1,031 cars, while truck output decreased by 1,613 vehicles dur- 
ing the week. In the corresponding week last year 132,840 cars and 
24,165 trucks were assembled. 


Last week the agency reported there were 20,130 trucks 
made in the United States. This compared with 21,743 in the 


previous week and 24,165 a year ago. 

Canadian cutput last week was placed at 8,735 cars and 1,501 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 9,029 cars and 
1,682 trucks, and for the comparable 1956 week, 6,030 cars and 
2,269 trucks. 

Business Failures Reached Post-War High in Week 
Ended March 7th 


Commereia! and industrial failures climbed to 327 in the week 
ended March 7 from 284 in the preceding week, according to Dun 





I have a deep and an abiding 
faith that the foundation on which 
rests is 
American 
economy is, indeed, the strength 
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& Bradstreet, Inc. At the highest level in any week since April 10, 
1940, the toil exceeded -considerably the 268 a year ago and the 
258 in 1955. For the fourth consecutive week, failures remained 
above the pre-war level and were 14% higher than the 286 in the 
similar week of 1939. 

Casualties involving liabilities of $5,000 or more rose to 282 
from 247 last week and 226 in the previous year. A slight in- 
crease occurred among small failures under $5,000. Liabilities in 
excess of $100,000 were incurred by 31 of the week’s failures as 
against 27 in the preceding week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Declined Mildly for 
Third Straight Week 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. decreased slightly for the third consecutive week. It 
slipped to $6.09 on March 5 from $6.11 in the preceding week, 
but exceeded the $5.94 of a year ago by 2.5%. 

‘Higher in wholesale cost were wheat, corn, rye, sugar, cotton- 
seed oil, cocoa, steers, hogs and lambs. Commodities quoted lower 
last week were flour, oats, barley, beef, hams, lard, coffee and 
eggs. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief function 
is to show the general trend of tood prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Dipped the Past Week 
To Lowest Point in 1957 


Sagging to the lowest point so far in 1957, the Dun & Brad- 
street daily wholesale commodity price index dipped to 290.06 
on Feb. 28, subsequently recovering slightly to 290.66, the index 
for both March 1, and March 4. This compares with 291.02 the 
week before and the year-ago index of 281.15. 

The fluctuations in grain prices were slight but irregular for 
the week, with the trend predominantly downward. While buying 
activity was dull during most of the period, trading picked up 
somewhat on Friday. Average daily purchases of grain and soy- 
beans amounted to about 42,000,000 bushels, compared with about 
36,000,000 bushels in the preceding week and 62,000,000 bushels 
in the comparable week of 1956. Soybean purchases were about 
a large as a year ago, although larger than in the previous 
week. 

Receipts of corn noticeably exceeded those of both the prior 
week and a year ago and corn prices fell slightly. 

Oats prices declined slightly, in sympathy with corn, while 
poet for rye and soybeans rose and wheat prices were fairly 
stable. 


World sugar trading mounted impressively to 6,365 lots, not 
far below the all-time peak for any one week of 7,739 lots in the 
week of Jan. 21. 

The domestic demand for sugar slackened somewhat toward 
the close of the week and prices were almost unchanged. Coffee 
buying was active and the prices edged upward. 

Cotton prices moved slightly lower in the week after fluctuat- 
ing mildly within a narrow range. 


There was a temporary rally in cotton prices, stimulated by 
the Government’s announcement of an unexpected increase 
amounting to 25 points in the cotton parity price for mid-Febru- 
ary, but buying slackened shortly afterward. 


Exports of cotton were estimated at 295,000 bales for the week 
by the New York Cotton Exchange Service. This compares with 
181,000 bales in the preceding week and the comparatively small 
17,000 bales a vear ago. Total exports for the season through 
Feb. 26 were estimated at 4,702,000 bales, compared with 838,000 
in the comparable pericd a year ago. Trading in the Boston Wool 
Market was slow in the latest week with prices substantially 
unchanged from the previous week’s level. 


Trade Volume Declined Moderately the Past Week and 
Was Fractionally Below Like Period of 1956 

There was a moderate decline in consumer buying last week, 
and total retail trade was fractionally behind that of a year ago. 
Retailers reported year-to-year decreases in sales of men’s apparel, 
major appliances, and some housewares. 

Volume in new passenger cars rose slightly over that of both 
the previous week and the corresponding 1956 period. Dealer 
inventories were noticeably below those of a year ago. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the period ended on 
Wednesday of last week was 3% below to 1% higher than a year 
ago, according to estimates by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Regional 
estimates varied from the comparable 1956 levels by the following 
percentages: New England and East South Central —2 to +2; 
Middle Atlantic 4 to 0: East North Central, Mountain, and Pa- 


cific Coast 3 to +1: West North Central 5 to —1; South 
Attantic and West South Central l to +5. 
Wholesale buying fell somewhat last week, with the most 


noticeable declines in textiles, housewares and major appliances. 
The total dollar volume of wholesale orders equalled that of the 
similar 1956 period. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended March 2, 
1957. decreased 4% from the like period last year. In the preceding 
week. Feb. 23, 1957, an increase of 3% was reported. For the four 
weeks ended March 2, 1957, an increase of 3% was recorded. For 
the period Jan. 1, 1957 to March 2, 1957 a gain of 2% was regis- 
tered above that of 1956. 

Retail trade volume in New York City last week showed a 
decline of about 5% below the like period of 1956, due to in- 
clement weather and a shift in promotions to other weeks this 
year, trade observers report. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended March 
» 1957 showed no change from the like period of bast year. In the 
preceding week, Feb. 23, 1957, an increase of 14% was reported. 
For the four weeks ending March 2, 1957 an increase of 7% was 
registered. For the period of Jan. 1, 1957 to March 2, 1957 the 
index recorded a rise of 5% above that of the corresponding 
period in 1956. 
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Continued from page 12 


Looking at Domestic Uranium 
Under iia-Eunaeenty Conditions 


shadowed all other 1956 uranium 
developments, domestic or foreign. 
Anaconda’s Jackpile Mine, which 
is about 35 miles southeast of the 
Ambrosia Lake structure, pointed 
up the importance and potentiali- 
ties of the New Mexico area. The 
Jackpile Mine, which is estimated 
to contain at least 15,000,000 tons 
of 0.16% U-.O. ore, still is the 
largest single uranium deposit yet 
found in the United States. 
The Ambrosia Lake field as now 
explored extends over an area of 
approximately 30 square miles 
and the limits have not yet been 
determined. It contains numerous 


closely-spaced, large uranium de- 
posits, generally from several 
hundred thousand to several mil- 
lion tons in size. There are no 
outcrop The ore found to date 
is from 300 to 1,000 feet below the 
surface. The limits of many de- 
posits will be extended by further 
drilling and some deposits which 
are now mapped as_ individual 
deposits may prove to be part of 
one large ore body. 

A remarkable feature of the 
Ambrosia Lake deposits is the 
thickness and grade. Average 
grades of from 0.25% to 0.5% 
U.0O,. have been found over the 
thicknesses as great as 50 to 90 
feet. However, over much of the 
area the mining thickness is ex- 


pected to be about 10 feet and the 


grade about 0.25% U.O.. 

The ore reserves of the Am- 
brosia Lake area, which on Nov. 
1, 1955, were estimated at about 
25,000,000 tons, may now be ap- 
proaching 30,000,000 tons. This is 
the result of new developments 
which have not yet been fully 
evaluated. In addition, recent 


discoveries in New Mexico outside 
the Ambrosia Lake 


district may 

add substantially to present re- 
serves. 

Drilling during 1956 also 


greatly increased the ore reserves 
of the Gas Hills-Crooks Gap dis- 
trict in Wyoming and those of 
the Spokane Indian Reservation 
in the State of Washington. 

Total domestic reserves of ura- 
nium ore, which were estimated 
at 60,000,000 tons on Nov. 1, 1956 
undoubtedly will be substantially 
increased by the private explora- 
tion and development already 
planned for 1957. 


facreasing Coneentrate Preduction 

At the end of 1956 domestic 
mill concentrate production was 
as an annual rate of about 8,000 
tons of U:O., a 100% increase 
over that at the beginning of the 
year. None of this production 
came from the Ambrosia Lake 
district or from the States of 
Wyoming and Washington. Yet 
these three new areas contain 
about 50% of our presently esti- 
mated ore reserves. As mills are 
constructed to treat the ores from 
these areas, and _ projects 
under way in Colorado and 
are completed, concentrate 
duction will increase rapidly. By 
the end of 1958 domestic produc- 
tion should be in excess of 15,000 
tons of U.O 


now 
Utah 
pro- 


per year. This will 
mean an increase in the annual 
value of the uranium production 
of our Western States from about 


$150,000,000 to nearly $200,000,000, 


This increase in the availability 
of uranium—and it represents a 
tremendous change in a short time 
—naturally has had an influence 
on the Commission’s Raw Mate- 
rials Program. 

You are aware of the changes 


that already have occurred in oun 
exploration program. Drilling and 
other forms of physical explora- 
tion have been discontinued. Pri- 
ate industry today not only is 
doing physical exploration on a 
scale far greater than that reached 
by the Commission, but it 


also is 


carrying out extensive geological 
investigations. The Commission’s 
principal geological activities now 
are the evaluation of the results 
of private exploration and devel- 
opment, long-range uranium re- 
source appraisal, and basic studies 
in uranium geology and ore find- 
ing techniques. 

Most public lands which were 
withdrawn for AEC exploration 
have been restored to the public 
comain or are in the process of 
restoration by the Bureau of Land 


Management, Department of the 
Interior. The AEC is retaining 
under withdrawal orders about 50 
sguare miles on which commercial 
uranium deposits have been found 
at Government expense. When 
Govern ent drilling was at its 
maximum, about 1,200,000 feet a 
year, approximately 680 square 
miles of public domain were un- 
der withdrawal orders for AEC 


uranium exploration. 


Lands retained by the Commis- 
sion which have not yet been 
leased are estimated to contain 
ore reserves of about 700,000 tons. 
When these reserves are needed 
for the Government's production 
program, they will be offered for 
lease on the basis of competitive 


bidding. Except for the possibility 
of issuing a few small leases to 
meet special needs, these reserves 
may not be offered for bid for 
some time. Privately-owned ore 
reserves are now adequate ito 
meet present production schedules 

Until a year or two ago, if we 
received a proposal involving the 
construction of a mill with a 
capacity of 200 tons of ore per 
day, we studied the possibilities 
of a 400-ton or 600-ton mill if the 
speculative chances of finding 
enough ore appeared favorabie. 
Several mills have been built with 
no more than a three years’ 
sured ore supply. 


New Mill Construction 


Today we would like such pro- 
posals to include a_ reasonable 
prospect of at least a ten years’ 
ore supply for an economic size 
operation and a good possibility 
for continued operation beyond 
that period. The important objec- 
tives of the new AEC domestic 
procurerent program, which ex- 
tends through 1966, are to 


as- 


assure 
an adequate supply of uranium 
to meet the Government’s  re- 


quirements during the 
years, and to have a 
mestic uranium 
port our future industrial needs. 
This means maintenance of ade- 
quate ore reserves and long-range 
planning on the part of the 
uranium producers. 

It is encouraging 
producers already 
their operating 


next ten 


industry to sup- 


that many 
are planning 
and exploration 
programs on this basis. Prior to 
the announcement last May of the 
extended procurement program, 
many operators looked upon ura- 
nium as a business to get in and 
get out of in a hurry. Now there 
is growing confidence that by the 
end of the current Government- 
buying program the industrial 
market may support substantial 
uranium production. 


This change to longer-range 


production and planning is not 
without its problems. During the 
period when it was necessary to 
get all the uranium possible a3 
fast as possible in order to meet 
an urgent military requirement, a 
number of projects were under 
taken that were justified a 
emergency measures. Now that 
we no longer are faced with a 
uranium shortage, our methods 
of operation must be rweviewed 
in the light of the changed con- 


ditions. 
Ore producers have come to ex- 
pect a market for all the ore they 
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produce as fast as they 
produce. Now, however. 
ove production in an area should 


could 
could 


be at a rate consistent with the 
local milling operations. Both 
mining and milling operations 
should be planned, to the extent 
practical and economic, for a 
period not less than that of the 


Government 
program. 


extended 
ment 


procure- 


Ore Buying Stations 

AEC construction and operation 
of ore buying stations in new 
areas pending the development of 
sufficient ore to support an eco- 
nomic milling operation were un- 
dertaken to speed production for 
defense. Ore buying stations are 
costly to build and operate. Stock- 
piles of ore are subject to wind 
and erosion losses and tie up large 
amounts of capital. If insufficient 
ore is developed to support a mill, 
there is the additional expense of 
shipping the stockpile to a mill in 
another area 

The operation of ore buying 
stations and the accumulation of 
ore stockpiles in excess of current 
mill requirements no longer can 


be justified on the basis of a mil- 
itary emergency. Furthermore, 
only in periods of emergency 
when concentrate production is 
needed in a hurry, is there justi- 


fication for expensive milling fa- 
cilities to handle the short-term 
capabilities of the ore producers. 
The American Mining Congress at 
its last meeting expressed con- 
cern over the possibility of excess 
milling capacity. It urgently rec- 
ommended that the Commission 
in contracting for mill concentrate 
“not jeopardize investment in nor 


duplicate existing milling facili- 
ties.” 
The uranium mining and mill- 


ing industry should now plan its 
operations in accordance’ with 
sound commercial and _ business 
practices and not depend upon the 
special incentives and programs 
employed to stimulate emergency 
production. 

A program that has been most 
important in speeding the devel- 
opment of domestic ore produc- 
tion was the construction and 
improvement of roads into ura- 
nium districts. Since the incep- 
tion of this program in 1950, the 
Commission has sponsored about 
82 road projects in six states, 
which resulted in construction 
and improvement of approximate- 
ly 1,500 miles of road at a total 
cost to the Federal Government 
of more than $14,000,000. These 
road projects, which could not 
have been’ financed by _ the 
uranium miners, were essential in 
opening up new districts and in 
making the ore quickly available. 
Furthermore, they are of perma- 
nent value to the areas. 


Access Roads and Bonuses 


In the past, the Commission has 
requested the Congress to provide 


funds for the road program on 
the basis that the roads were 
needed to meet the uranium re- 


quirements of the defense effort. 
With the increased production, 
and the additional production in 
sight, this justification soon may 
no longer be valid. Fortunately, 
most uranium areas now have 
satisfactory roads, provided they 
are properly maintained. Under 
the existing program, county and 
state road and highway depart- 
ments have the responsibility for 
maintenance. Increased revenues 
resulting from the expanding 
uranium operations and associated 
business activities should 
counties and states in financing 
construction of roads into new 
mining districts. There is no ques- 
tion about the value of access 
roads. The only question I hav 
heard, is who should for 
them. 

We aware of the prospec- 
tors’ problems and the difficulties 
in ceveloping a small mine into a 
profitable producer. Also, 
seen small mines develop into 
large ones. An important consid- 
eration in the Com- 


assist 


pay 


are 


extending 


we have 
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Initial Production 
Program to help the 
mine operator during the early 
stages of development and pro- 
duction. This bonus program, 
2s you know, provides for a 
graduated bonus of up to $35,- 
000, depending upon the quan- 
tity and grade otf ore, for wu 
initial production and delivery ol 
acceptable uranium ore from new 
mining properties. Since the 
tablishment of this program it: 
March, 1951, a total of more tha 
$9,000,000 has been disbursed ii 
bonus payments. Payments havé 
been made to 962 operators for 
production from 743 mining prop- 
erties. Transfers of ownership or 
leases are responsible for the 
number of operators being greater 
than the number of properties. 
These bonus 


mission's 
was 


ex- 


payments have 
been important in assisting pros- 
pectors and miners. Prospecting 
and exploration should be encour- 
aged and supported by sound 
Government programs. One of the 
problems of this country—and of 
the world—is an adequate suppl) 
of mineral products to meet the 
rapidly expanding requirements 
of modern civilization. 

Although we now have substan 
tial uranium reserves, Our re- 
serves of the type considered eco- 
nomic today are small in terms 
of long-range future require- 
ments. At the present projected 
rate of production, five to six 
million tons of ore per year, they 
would be largely exhausted in 10 
years. We are dependent upon 
continued discovery to maintain 
our position as a leading uranium 


producer. During the past few 
years discovery has been at a rate 


much greater than production. 
How long this pattern will con- 
tinue. I cannot predict. However, 
interest in uranium is relatively 
recent and we have had large 
areas of unprospected territory in 
which to search. As the search 
proceeds, exploration probably 
will become more difficult and 
costly, and the rate of discovery 
lower. 


Credits Big and Small Operators 


At this point I would like to 
make some observations on the 
role played by the prospector and 
small mine operator in our do- 
mestic uranium program. It is my 
opinion that without the pioneer- 
ing efforts of prospectors and 
small mining organizations, do- 
mestic uranium production would 
not be where it is today. This in 
no way minimizes the importance 
of the large mining organizations 
—-for their participation has been 
essential in achieving the preduc- 
tion records. 

However, during the first three 
years of the program few large 
mining companies were interested 
in uranium. Most domestic ura- 
nium deposits that had been found 


were small—suited to a five or 10 
man Operation. The chances of 
finding deposits that would be 


profitable for a large organization 
were not considered favorable. 
Charley Steen’s discovery of th: 


Big Indian Wash district and the 
attendant publicity, first called 


the vossibility of 
profitable uranium 
mines. Cooper and Bronson de- 
veloped the imovortant Hanpy 
Jack Mine in White Canvon, Uteh. 
Working under great difficulties 
and without Government 
ance, they proved that a small 
inconspicuous outcrop mieht lead 
to a major ore body. The first or: 


attention to 
finding large, 


assist - 


found in the Ambrosia Lake area 
was bv a small company. The Gas 
Hills field of Wyceming was dis- 
covered by a prospector. The ura- 
nium deposit on the Spokane 
Incian Reservation was found bs 
Indian prospectors looking foi 


tungsten ore. 


An outstanding exception was 
the ciscovery of the Jecknile Mine 
on the Laguna Indian Reservation 


New Mexico. This 
found by the exploration activities 
of a large comvany, The Anaconda 
Companv. Anaconda at the time 
was building a small mill 


deposit was 
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Grants, New Mexico, to treat ore 
being deuwiined by the Santa Fe 
Railroad. However, the Santa Fe’s 
ore had been found by a pros- 
pector,. Paddy Martinez, a Navajo. 

This record supports a _ state- 
ment I made in August, 1950, at 
the American Mining Congress 
meeting in Salt Lake City. At that 
meeting I said: “I am convinced 
that the prospector, like the in- 
fantryman, not outmoded. We 
still need the prospector.” [I still 
think we need the prospector— 
certainly in the search for ura- 
nium. 

New Discovery Techniques 

However, geological, geophysi- 
cal and airborne surveys are be- 
coming increasingly important in 
the discovery and development of 
our mineral resources. Many of 
our most important uranium de- 
posits do not outcrop and have 
been found bv drilling on _ the 
basis of geo'ovical evidence. Ths 
search for subsurface deposits will 
become more and more important 
in maintaining our mineral re- 
serves as_ surface’ prospecting 
gradually becomes less productive 
Private industry already is con- 
ducting extensive geological sur- 
veys, using all of the modern 
scientific methods, in the search 
for uranium. 

I am impressed by the number 
of new mining projects and mine 
expansions, other than uranium, 
that have been undertaken during 
the past 15 vears under some type 
of wartime or military emergency 
A number of the larger projects 
did not come into production until 
after the emervrency, but their 
production was then most impor- 
tant to our expanding civilian 
economy. 

The large atomic energy power 
development programs being un- 
taken in this country and in Eu- 
rope, and also the Atoms-fe- 
Peace-Program, are based upon 
the uranium resources developed 
during the past nine vears and 
upon the confidence that addi- 
tional resources will be developed 
as needed. Had it not been for a 
military emergency, there would 
not be these develoned resources 
today, nor the confidence gained 
from experience that additional 
uranium resources can be devel- 
oped as needed. 

The uranium emergency may be 
over, but the mining industry still 
has a 10-vear Government market 
—a period in which to prenare 
for a commercial market. It is 
not too soon te nian for tre ura- 
nium reauirements thot will come 
with atomic power: It would be 
desirable if future requirements 
could be provided by intelligent 
lons-range planning rather than 
under emergenry conditions or in 
the face of an imminent shortage. 


Form Mutual Funds Service 


(Special to Tur FinaNncisL CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI, Fla. Mutual Funds 
Service of Florida Inc. is engag- 
ing an a securities business from 
offices in the Biscayne Building 
Officers are A. S. Redetsky, Presi- 
dent, and M. B. Gale, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Allen Bla r Adds 


is 


(Special FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
CHIC oa rt. _Ratoh M. Pierce 
is now with Allen Bleir & Com- 
pany, 135 South La Salle Street 


Two With Hayden, Stone 


Special to Tar FinaNncraL CHRONICLE 


BOSTON. Mass. Davida C 
Campbell and Sainvel M. Robbins 
have joined the staff of Hayder 
Stone & Co., 10 Post Office 
Sauare. Miss Campbell was torm- 
erly with A. L. Albee & Co. 


With Hutchins, Parkinson 


sOSTON. ee shim Ww. tule 

‘on has become  eonnected wits 
Hutchins & Parkinson, 27 State 
Street, members of the New York 
and Boston Steck Exchanges. 
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Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
d Indicated steel] operations (percent of capacity)--..-_-._.Mar. 17 
: Equivalent to— 


Steel ingots and castings (net tons) M 17 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 


Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbis. of 
EP ee ee eee ee eee eee eee: Mar. 1 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.}_.__-_.________-- Mar. 1 

ES ES Tee SRL a ee ei Mar. 1 

OE Re Se es ee ee Mar. 1 

Ree Set M6) ott. (bGls.) 2 i Mar: 

pees aes Gl? Guts. CBDIS.) on i es Mar. 1 

Stocks at refineries, buik terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bblis.) at-_-_-_---_-._.Mar. 1 
REE Ee ae ees See eee See, far. 1 
Dy ae a eee eee Ce 
oe A gE 2 SR IE Eee anes, far. 1 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)__-_____________ Mar. 2 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of carsi—Mar. 2 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
ee ee I ia Sea canes sive ceninianaiecaen nilabeasaraaumag eM.  't 
P Private construction __________ Ee a A OS eo ne Mar. 7 
SRE I Te EERE o ce ae Mar. 7 
a a re ae re Mar. 7 
EE EE See ok SE La ee Se A Mar. 7 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bitumineus ceel and lignite. (tons) —................_..........Mar. 2 
Penuspivania -énteracite (46n6).................-.. ...-.-.... Mar. 2 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100 __--____-_- See EE Cate Mar. 2 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
eG na Mar. 9 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
| ES AES ae ne Mer. 7 
ERON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: F : 

ES ES ae ee nee Hae eene ee ie Mar 5 

ee are agen Se eee Mar 5 

ee eB Re ee eee | ea 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— ; 
nee Ce 08 od 5 on tree dimen ead desea Mar. 6 
ee | Se eee eee enna eet Mar. 6 

En RS a a eee ee ar. 6 

5 ge pee See e ene ee ee nS Seer Mar. 6 

= em nA cin a eine siento ab seemennninealgeniginaaaindon oth Mar. 6 

ES Ba OO | ESE erere ae nee eae ee eer Mar. 6 

Aiuminum (primary pig. 99% ) at___.___--___--_-~_----.— Mar. 6 


nee... ee eee: =| ee 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 












































Uv. 8. Government Bonds____------ ees _ J See 12 
Average corporate __..._.--__--------—------------------ Mar. - 
pS SF a aa See oe eee Mar. 12 
a eee SS ee ee ee Mar. 12 
pS eR eee ee eee a ee Mar. 12 
(Emenee. mee SE ee ee eel Mar. 12 
Railroad Grou enn mn ene enema OF 12 

Public Utilities Group__-- = ———- - 

Industrials Group —_-~--- ici Mar. 12 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: tog 

U. 8. Gevernment Bonds______-___--__----------—------- a - 

Average corporate ._-.-.--_----------------------—- ----- ~ ne - 

Ee a eee ee ar. 12 

oe eres senmntinnmmtnaansn ener — Mar. 12 

< a LS TINT EL Mar. 12 

ET IS ET EI a _Mar. 12 

Ee ey See Se Mar iz 

Public Utilities Group___.__--__------------.------------ Mar 12 

Industrials Group —_------__---~------------------------ Mar: 12 

MOODY’S COMMODITY i ee. | 12 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: Pome 

Orders received (tons)_-------_------------------------- sae 

Seoguntion (tons)... —~—_-.---—- .. -- = = = = = far 

Percentage of activity__.__.______------------------------ Mar 2 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period_____------------- Mar. 2 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— ae 

1949 AVERAGE = 100 ___----------------------- ne oa Mar. ¢ 

UND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT -OF M- 

= BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total purchases __.....___.-__----------------------- eb. 1 
OS | Ee eb 
ES TE ae ea ~ b 

ee Feb. i 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Total purchases —___..________-_--------------------- Fe io. i¢ 
ee a re Fel 3 
Other sales —.....-.~ i rir a a y *b 1 

>?" >" > era 0.1 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases _.___.._______-----_----------------- Feb. 1¢ 
OE AS a ee Feb. 1¢ 
a Feb. } 

ON teinmniasenenenabenaimnnaneninenaiantnmeen ants Feb. 1 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— . f 
Total purchases ..__..________ -__--------------------- Feb. 1s 

Gort 6E306 qx a nw er n= =~ vel 16 
Other.sales —......._..._--_.__ -----------—---—--—---- ‘eb. it 

Total sales er a et 
K TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

aia 7 DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. ¥. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—t ss 
Number of shares____-.~___--.----~--------------——.-- eb. 1 
Meller yalue —._... —~- ~~ ne rw nnn ne reo. 4 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— : 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales___----------- Feb. lé 

Customers’ short sales___-___----_-------------------- Feb. it 
Customers’ other sales_____--------~----------------- Fe b 7 

Dollar value __---_--------------------—--------------- Feb. lt 

Round-lot sales by dealers— . ; 
Number of shares—Total sales_--_-------------------- Feb. if 

Short sales ___.-.....—--__----..---------- ------------ vet it 
Other sales. __.___.._...._....__.-_.--_-__------ ----------- eb. lt 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 

Number of shares___-------_------~-~------------------ Fet 

TOT ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. , - STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— 2 
Short sales _.-.___._.-—~~_--—--------—-----—---- —------- Fet 1 
Ce Feb. lk 

Total sales _.--..--—-..-----~----- —— - - = = = - = = mae. at 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— vem 
All commodities______-_--_--__---~--—-------------------- ar o 
Farm products_____-_--------------------------------- a 5 
Processed foods ~.--.-..___-----—--_-~~—--_------------- Me r. : 
ee ar 5 
All commodities other then farm and foods___------~-- Mar. 5 




















Jan. 1, 1956 basis of 128,363,090 nS. 





of Jan. 1, 1957, as against 
Monthly Investment Plan 
one-half cent a pound. 











‘Revised figure. ‘Includes 795,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 
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BANK DEBITS—BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM—Month 
of January (in thousands )- 


BUILDING PERMIT VALUATION — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC.—215 CITIES—Month 
of January: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

South Atlantic _ 

East Central 

South Central 

West Central 

Mountain —__- 

Pacific 


Total United States_ 
New Yor® City......<. 
Outside New York City = 
BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 

INC.—Month of January: 
Manufacturing number __ 
Wholesale number 
Retail number . 
Construction number . 
Commercial service number 


Total number __~__~_- 
Manufacturers’ liabilities . 
Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities . 
Construction liabilities — 
Commercial service liabilities_ 

Total liabilities - 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—EN- 
GIUNEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
February (000’s omitted): 

Total U. S. construction__ 

Private construction _ 

Public construction =... 
State and municipal____- 
peceral) 4.2... 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
mated short and intermediate term credit, 
in millions as of Dec. 31: 

Total consumer credit 
Instalment credit 
Automobile aaa 
Other consumer. goods_________- 
Repairs and modernization loans 
Personal loans 

Noninstahnent oredit rod 
Single payment loans__ 
Charge accounts ma 
Service credit 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 
EKAL RESERVE DISTRICT, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK—1947-49 
Average-—100—Month of January: 

Sales (average monthly), unadjusted 

Sales (average daily), unadjusted ee 

Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___ 

Stocks, unadjusted - 

Stocks, seasonally adjusted 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION—TREASURY DEPT. 
As of Dec. 31 (000’s omitted) ad 

MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
100 COMMON STOCKS—Month of February: 

Industrials (125) j tA 

Railroads (25) Laps & ee. 

Utilities (not incl. Amer. Tel. & Tel.) (24) 

banks (15) 

Insurance (10) 

Average (199) 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—As of 
30 (000’s omitted): 

Member firms carrying margin accounts— 
Total customers’ net debit balances 
Credit extended to customers 
Cash on hand and in banks in U. S. 
Total of customers’ free credit balances 
Merket value of listed shares 
Member value of listed bonds 
Member borrowings on U. S. Govt. issues 
Member borrowings on other collateral 


Jan. 


PORTLAND CEMENT (BUREAU 
Month of November: 
Production ‘(barrels) —___- 
Shipments from mills (barrels) 
Stocks (at end of month—barrels) 
Capacity used ‘(per cent) 


OF MINES)— 


RAILROAD EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA RRs.)—Month 
of December: 

Total operating revenues 


Total operating expense: 

Operating ratio 

Taxe 

Net railway operating income before charges 
Net income after charges (estimated) 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING 
AREAS OF U. 


IN NON-FARM 
S.— HOME LOAN BANK 


BOARD—Month of Dec. (0000's omitted): 

Savings and loan association 

Insurance companies 

Bank and trusi companies 

Mutual savings bank: 

Individual 

Miscellaneous lending institutions e 
Total > 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

BUREAU OF CENSUS—Month of December 
(VU00's Omitted 

Export 

Imports 


UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 
GUARANTEED—(0060's omitted): 








As of Feb. 28 7 
General funds balance: 

Net debt 
Computed annual rate 


Latest 
Month 
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39,121,588 
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90,388,169 
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Securities Now 


Adams-Phillips, Inc. 

Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $26) to be offered to stockholders, officers, 
directors and employees for a period of 10 days, the un- 
sold portion to be offered publicly. Price—$21 per share. 
Proceeds — For purchase of additional autos and for 
working capital. Office — 10 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, 
Calif. Underwriter—Pasadena Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


Allied Resources Fund, Inc. 
Dec. 14 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par one 


cent). Price—At market.- Proceeds — For investment.~* 


Underwriter—Fund Corp., 523 Marquette Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. o 


% American Art Metais Co. 

March 1 (letter of notification) 30,900 shares of class 
A common stock (par $1).. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—433 Highland Ave., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space 


& Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga.; and J. H. Hilsman & Co., | 


Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


® American Electronics, Inc. (3/21-22) 

Feb. 28 filed 190,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 130,000 shares are to be sold for account of 
company and 60,000° shares for selling stockholders. 
Price-—-To be- supplied by amendment. Proceeds—for 
general corporate purposes. Office—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Crowell, Weedon & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Federat Finance Corp., Killeen, Texas 
Sept. 5 filed 40,000 shares of class B common stock (par 
$5) and 400,000 shares of preferred stock (par $5) to be 
offered in units of 10 preferred shares and one common 
share. Price—$55 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase used 
car paper and to extend the conipany’s operations into 
the field of new car financing. Underwriter—None. J. J. 
Fain is President. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. (3/21) 

Feb. 27 filed a maximum of 110,244 shares of common 
stock (par $20) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 20, 1957 at the rate of one 
new share for each five shares held; rights to expire 
on April 3, 1957. Price —To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital and general cor- 
Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., 


porate purposes. 
New York. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. (3/25-28) 
Feb. 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 


of which 50,000 shares are to be sold for account of com- 
pany and 150,000 shares for selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working 
capital and general. corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Lehman Brothers, New York. 

American Provident investors Corp. 
Feb. 15 filed 50,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital and general corporate purposes. Office—Dallas, 
Tex. Underwriter—-Peeples Securities Co., J. D. Grey, 
of New Orleans, John S. Tanner, of Dallas, and C. L. 
Edmonds, of Houston, three of the 22 directors, are 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and President, respectively. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (3/26) 
March 5 filed $250,000,000 of 28-year debentures due 
April 1, 1985. Proceeds—For advances to subsidiary and 
associated companies; for purchase of stock offered for 
subscription by such companies; for extensions, additions 
and improvements to its own telephone plant; and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The 
First Boston Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Scheduled to be re- 
ceived up to 11:15 a.m. (EST) on March 26 at Room 2315, 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. (3/19) 

Feb. 13 filed $29,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
March 1, 1987. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—To be received up 
to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 19 at the office of American 
as a Electric Service Corp., 30 Church St., New York 8, 
N. Y. 


% Baby Fund, Inc., Detroit Lakes, Minn. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 


stock (par $1). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Underwriter—None. 
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in Registration 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. (3/20) 

Feb. 28 filed a maximum of 581,537 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 18, 1957 at the rate of one 
new share for each 11 shares held; rights to expire on 
April 3, 1957. Subscription warrants are expected to 
be mailed on or about March 19. Price — To be sup- 
pired by amendment. Preceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriter—The First Bos- 
ton Corp., New York. 


*% Barton Associates, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 2,950 shares of 5% par- 
ticipating preferred stock. Price At par -($100 per 
share). Proceeds—fFor down pzyinent on real properties. 
Office—Russ Building, 235 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Beautilite Co. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For pertial payment for plant site; partial payment of 
obligation to Memorial Inc. and for working capital. 
Office—4718 W. 18th St., Houston, Tex. Underwriter— 
Benjamin & Co., Houston, Tex. 


* Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Meren 13 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To he reloted to current market price on the 
New York Stock Exchange immediately prior to offer- 
ing. Proceeds—Together with proceeds from private sale 
of $4,000,000 25-year 4%:% subordinated convertible 
notes, for general corporate purposes. Underwriters— 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co., 
both of New York 


% Black Hills Power & Light Co. (3/26-27) 

March 7 filed 34,377 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 26 or 27, 1957 on the basis of one new 
share for each eight shares held; rights to expire on 
April 9, 1957. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Together with funds from private sale of 
$750,000 5% first mortgage bonds, series H, due May 
15, 1987, for property additions and improvements and 
to repay bank loans. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc., New York. 


% Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

March 12 filed 149,925 shares of common stock (par $4) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of three new shares for each ten shares 
held. Price—$17 per share. Proceeds—For advances to 
wholly-owned subsidiaries and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—None. 


*% Brockway Glass Co., Inc. 

Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price — At par ($50 per share). 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 1047 Seventh 
Ave., Brockway, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


* Brunswig Drug Co., Vernon, Calif.. (4/1) 

March 11 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
construct warehouse at Anaheim, Calif., to purchase 
inventories and for working capital. Underwriter— 
William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

* Brunswig Drug Co. 

Merch 1 (letter of notification) 615 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $21 per 
share). Proceeds—-To be distributed pro rata to stoek- 
holders in lieu of fractional shares in connection with 
a 50% stock dividend payable March 8, 1957. Office— 


$701 S. Santa Fe Ave., Vernon, Calif. Underwriter — 
None. 


Burma Shore Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
July 26 filed 600,000 shares of capital stock, of which 
500,000 shares are’to be offered publicly, and: 100.000 
shares to promoters. Price—At par ($1 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, exploration, drilling, working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be named later. 

California Electric Power Co. (4/2) 

March 4 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Beane: Lehman Bro- 
thers; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Bear, Stearns & 
Co. (jointly): Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received on April 2. 

*% California Electric Power Co. (4/9) 

March 11 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Proceeds—Together with proceeds from proposed 
sale of 300,000 shares of common stock, for property 
additions and improvements and to repay bank loans. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and 
Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). Bids—-Expected to be re- 
ceived on April 9. 


Carge Cool Corp. 


. Jan. 31 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 


stock (par 10 cents). Price—-$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
open and acquire additional truck terminal branches; 
for increased inventories; and for working capital. Busi- 
ness — Transport refrigeration equipment. Office—947 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter— 
Fred Kaufman Co., 120 Elm St., Orange, N. J. 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph. Co. 
Feb. 35 filed 58,310 shares of common stock to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders of record 
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March 11, 1957 on the basis of one share for each four 
shares held: rights to expire on March 27. Priee—At par 
($100 per share). Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and 
for new eonstruction. Underwriter — None. 


Centers Corp., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
July 30 filed $8,000,000 of 542% sinking fund debentures 
due Aug. 1, 1971, and 1,600,000 shares of common stock 
(par one cent); subsequently amended to $4,500,000 of 
debentures. Priee — To be supplied by amendment. 
Preceeds — About $4,100,000 will be used to acquire 
seven shopping center sites and a Penn Fruit super- 
market adjacent to one of them; the balance wil] be used 
to develop shopping centers at the seven sites and to 
acquire and develop additional sites for related real 
estate activities, and for general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, Philadelphia 
and New York. Latter has agreed to purchase an addi- 
tional 300,000 common shares and reoffer them to per- 
sons selected by it at $1.10 per share. Offering—Date 
indefinite. 

Century Controis Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Aug. 27 filed $600,000 of 10-year 6% debentures. Price— 
90% of principal ameunt. Proceeds—For research and 
development; expansion; equipment; and other cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter — None. 
* Century Molybdenum & Copper Co. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—710 S. Fourth St., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Underwriter—None. 
% Chrysler Corp. 
March 11 filed $10,000,000 of interests or participations 
in the company’s Thrift-Stock Ownership Program, and 
150,000 shaes of comon stock which may be acquied 
pursuant thereto. 
* Cities Service Co. 
March 8 filed $4,890,000 of participations in the Employ- 
ees Thrift Plan of this company, tegether with 80,000 
shares of common stock (par $10) which may be pur- 
chased. pursuant to the plan. 

Colorado Central Power Co. (3/19) 
Feb. 27 filed 74,175 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record March 4, 1957 on the basis of one new share for 
each 3! shares held; rights to expire on April 2, 1957. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preeeeds — For 
construction program. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 

Colt Golf, Inc. 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—S3 per share. Proceeds 
—For promotion and advertising: working capital; and 
for development of new products. Business—Mani fac- 
ture and sale of golf balls. Office — 161 East 37th St., 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Landau Co., New York. 
* Columb:a Gas System, Inc. (4/3) 
March 8 filed 1,675,415 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 3, 1957, on the basis of one new share 
for each 13 shares held; rights to expire on April 22. 
Price—To be fixed on April 2. Preceeds—For financing 
construction work of subsidiaries. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, Weld & 
Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. -Bids—-Expected to be received on April 3. 

Columbia Malting Co. 
Feb. 13 (letter of notification) 22,956 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered to stockholders on a basis 
of one new share for each three shares held. Price—$13 
per share. Preceeds—For working capital and for reduc- 
tion of short term loans. Office—Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. Underwriter—None. 

Commonweatith Investment Corp. 
Jan. 14 filed 499,400 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proeceeds—For working Capital to 
expand company’s business and operations. Office— 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Underwriter—None. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
Feb. 1 filed $54,827,500 of 412% convertible debentures 
due Feb. 15, 1972, being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record Feb. 25, 1957, on the basis of 
$100 of debentures for each 25 common shares held; 
rights to expire March 15, 1957. Priee-— At par (flat). 
Proceeds—To retire about $43,000,000 of bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwritérs—Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. and The First Boston Corp., both of New 
York. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Feb. 13 filed 549,324 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered fcr subscription by common stoekholders 
of record March 7, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each 15 shares held; rights to expire on March 22, 1957. 
Employees may enter subscriptions for unsubscribed 
share. Price—$42.75 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter — Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (jointly). 

Consumers Time Credit, Inc. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% renewable 
debentures (subordinated), payable upon demand) Feb, 
1, 1962 or payable (without demand) Feb. 1, 1967. Price 
—At par. — For loans, working capital, etc. 
Underwriters — Walnut Securities Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: B. Ray-Robbins Co., New York, N. Y.; and Berry 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 
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%* Dahiberg Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

March 1 (letter of netigation) $250,000 of five-y.gam 8% 
At par (fin units of $100 and ti- 
ples thereof). Proceeds—F or general corporate purposes. 
Office—7731 Sixth Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


* Deivaie Washington, Inc. 

Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of common 
steck (par $10); and 500 shares of 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and/or at the option of the pur- 
chaser, an equal principal amount of 5% debentures due 
March 1, 1967, provided, however, that the aggregate of 
the preferred and debentures to be sold shall not exceed 
$50,000. Price—At par. Preeeeds—For working capital. 
Office—416 Canal St., S. E., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 


Delaware Income Fund, Inc. (3/18) 
Jan. 15 filed 600,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Preceeds—For investment. Distributor—Deia- 
ware Distributors, Inc., 300 Broadway, Camden, N, J. 


Development Corp. of America (3/25-29) 
Jan. 29 filed 400,000 shares. of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Name Changed—From Ulen Management Co. on Feb. 15. 
Underwriter—Sutro Bros. & Co. and AHen & Co., both 
of New York. 


Duval Sulphur & Potash Co. 
Feb. 21 filed 300.000 shares of capital stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of three new shares for each 10 shares held as of March 
11, 1957. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
None. 


Eastern Utilities Associates (3/20) 

Feb. 18 filed 89,322 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 20, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each 12 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege); rights to expire on April 4, 1957. Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp., Boston, Mass., will act as subscrip- 
tion agent. Price—To be determined by the Association 
on March 19. Preceeds—To purchase common and capital 
stocks of Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co., Brock- 
ton Edison Co. and Fall River Electric Light Co. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blyth & Co.,.Inc.;: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co. 
Bids—To be received at 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
up to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 20. 


® El Paso Natural Gas Co. (3/19) 
Feb. 26 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series of 1957 (par $100). Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion program of 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., a -subsidiary. Under- 
writer—White, Weld & Co., New York. 
® El Paso Natural Gas Co. (319) 
Feb. 26 filed 300,000 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred stock, series of 1957 (no par), te be offered for 
subscription by common and commen B stockholders ot 
record March 18, 1957. at a ratio to be determined at a 
later date; rights to expire on April 2. Priee—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriter—Whice, 
Weld & Co., New York. 

Esk Manufacturing, Inc. 
Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 
manufacture and sale of molded plastic items. Offiee— 
100 West 10th St., Wilmington 99, Del. Underwriter— 
Ackerson Hackett Investment Co., Metairie, La. and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


% Falcon Seabecard Drilling Co., Tulsa, Okia. 
(3/28-4/3) 

March 8 filed 300.000 shares of common stock (par 
$1.50). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To repay outstanding indebtedness, to acquire stock 
of D & D Drilling & Construction Co., S.A., and fo: 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., New York. 
® Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. (3 20-21) 
Feb. 28 filed $3,200,000 of convertible subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures due 1977. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including capital improvements and working capital. 
Underwriter—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Flakewood Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Nov. 14 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For construction of 
manufacturing plant and to provide working capital 
e. Robert E. Evju is President. State- 
ment effective Feb 28. 
% Flintkote Co. (4 3) 
March 8 filed $19,900,000 of sinking fund debentures 
due April 1, 1977. Price—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter—Leh- 
man Brothers, New York. 
*% Florida-Soutrern Land Co. 
March 11 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
tion of a 50-unit hotel-motel and various other related 
buildings and improvements; furniture and equipment 
and working capital and other corporate purposes. Of- 
fice—Tom’s Harbor, Monroe County, Fla. Underwriter 
—Keystone Securities Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
@® Florida Telephone Corp. 
Feb. 21 filed 128,918 shares of common stock (par $10 
being offered for subscription bv 
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March 14 (Thursday) 


Ann: Athor BR iis ess je cau Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon ST» $1,830,000 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR.____ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(‘Bids noon EST: 82 50. 000 


March 15 (Friday) 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc.____________ _Bonds 
(No underwriting) $250,000 ° 
Rocky Mountain Research, Inc.__________ Common 
(G. R. Harris & Co.) $306,000 
Transition Metals & Chemicals, Inc.____ -_Common 
(M. 8S. Gerber, Inc.) $500,000 
March 18 (Monday) 

Delaware Income Fund, Inc._____________ Common 
(Delaware Distributors, Inc.) 600,000 shares 
March 19 (Tuesday ) 

Appalachian Electric Power Co... ...- _. Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST: $29.060,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR.__Equip. Tr. Ctfs 
(Bids noor CST: $7.500,000 


Colorado Central Power Co._ 
{Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The 


First Boston Corp.) 74,175 shares 

i! Paso Natural es CO. oo Preferred 
(White, Weld & Ga.) $15,609,000 

El Paso Natural Gas Co.____-_ Convertible Preferred 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by White, Weld 
& Co.) 300,000 shares 

Savannah Electric & Power Co.____- ~...-Commoa 

(Offering to steckholders and public—underwritten by Ture 

First Boston Corp. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.) 214,160 shares 
Spokene Natural Ges Co, .........._... Common 
(Offering to stockholders—iundecrvritten by White, Weld & Co.) 
35.315 shares 


March 20 (Wednesday) 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Corp 
(Offering to stockhoiders—to be underwritten by The Pirst 
Boston Corp.) 581,537 shares 





Eastern Utilities Associates___._._________ Common 
(Offering to stocknolders—Bids 11 a.m. EST) 89,322 shares 
pe gi RE oe ©), nr Debentures 
‘Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co.) $3,290,00U 
Hawatian-siectric Co;, Lid... 222 eee Bonds 
(Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and Dean Witter & Co.) $7,000,000 
NY VOLON fOr BOP oc ceo he te tee ee Common 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $225,000 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.____- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $50.000.000 
Relies ots oc an ct becminen Common 


(Straus, Blosser & McDowell), 190,000 shares 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry.___Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,700,000 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp.---- Common 
(The First Boston Corp.) 150,000 shares 


March 21 (Thursday) 


American Electronics, Inc........... --- Common 
(Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. and Crowell, Weedon & 
Co.: 190,000 shares 


American Fletcher National Bank & 


—rest £0; =. =a egies ai MOT _..Common 
1Otterme to stockho! der nder rwritaen by ‘he First Bost 
Corp.: City Securities ani Collett & Co., Inc.: and Indian- 

apolis Bond & Share Corp 100,000 share- 
American Laundry Machinery Co.__----_~- Common 


‘Offering to stceckholders—uncerwritten by Goldmaa, 
Sachs & Co.) 110,244 shares 
Southern Ry.__.----------------Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bid. noon EST, $5,540,000 
Universa] Transistor Products Corp._- 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., In Michael G. Kletz 
Stanley Heller « Co and Aetna Securities Corp $300 000 
West Penn Power Co.. _...... Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) about $12,000,000 
March 25 (Monday) 
American Photocopy Equipment Co.___-~_- Common 
{Lehman Brothers: 200000 shares 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
Equip. 
(Bid noon CST $1.050,0090 
Developinent Corp. of America____------ Common 
& CO ud Alien é& Co.) $2,200,000 
_Debentures 
$600,000 
Nation x Lithium 5 EE La | 
iGearhar? & Otis, Inc $3,900,000 
Corp. es 
Glore, Forga & Co ar G Fulton Reid & 
Co., In 245,270 shares 
Winter Park Telephone Co.__Preferred & Common 
Associates, Inc First Florida Investors, Inc 
Bache & Co.;: and Gumm & Co.) 4,000 preferred 


Common 
“& Co In 


Chicago, 
Trust Ctfs. 


~ 


tro Bro 


Metro, Inc. ine eae 


clos Parker & Redpath 
Stouffer 


(security 


Shares and 40,000 common Ssfmares 
March 26 (Tuesday) 
American Telephone & Telegraph +, se Bonds 
(Bics 11 ai) EST $250,000.00 
Black Hills Power & Light Co. Comm%n 
(Offering to stoci ide mderwritten by Dillon, Read & 
‘Co I 34.37 are 
Houston L. ightir 1g & Power |: Se a eee ea Common 
oO} i ) ock! wr 10 underwriting) 612,260 shares 
March 27 (Wednesday ) 
Denver & Rio Grande Western RR 


Eauip. Trust Cfts 


(Bids MST $4 yO. Ut 


March 28 (Thursday ) 


Falcon Se aboerd Drilling Co. Common 
Dillon, Re * Co. In 00,000 share 
New Orleans Public SS Se ane: Bonds 


(Bids 11:30 am. EST) $6,000,000 
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CALENDAR 


April 1 (Monday) 


Babeotk ec Wileok Gein. one snmnoonsuns Commen 
‘Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten By Morgan 
Stanley & Co.) 535,148 shares 
Bereseare . COGS inc oc cncnseiceniie de Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 20,000 shares 
BSiinewhe Fert OA. can. c cn waeeaainenl Common 
(William R. Staats & Co.) 60,000 shares 
Herold Radio & Electronics Corp.______- Preferred 
(Amos. Treat & Co., Inc.) $800,000 


April 2 (Tuesday) 
California Electric Power Co.___________ Commen 
(Bids to be invited) 300,000 shares 
I-T-E. Circuit ._Breaker Co......... = Debentures 


(Smith, Barney & Co. and C. C. Collings & Co., Inc.) 
$10,000,000 


Revlon, Inc. 
(Reynolds & Co.) 241,029 shares 
Reynolds Metals: Covs.o2- ose eh Commen 


(Offering to stockholders-—underwritten by Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. and Reynolds & Co., Inc.) 914,078 shares 


United States Foil Co... ___-_- Class A common 
(Oltering to stockholders—underwritten by Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. and Reynolds & Co. Inc.) about 740,000 shares 


Western Massachusetts Electric Co.________ Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 
April 3 (Wednesday ) 


Columbia Gas System, Ine... -__---_____= Common 
(Bids to be invited) 1,675,415 shares 
Flintkote Co. 
(Lehman Brothers) $10,000,000 
Kaiser Indwetries Corp......6.2..cc 8 Common 
(The First Boston Corp.: Dean Witter & Co.; and Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) 750,000 shares 
April 9 (Tuesday ) 


California Electric Power Co... _..- --.___ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $6,000,000 
April 10 (Wednesday) 

Norfolk & Western Ry. ----- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $6,600,000 
April 11 (Thursday) 


DMissiosigg4N Powe? 826... iodeccvsnhdiienicmiial Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $6,000,000 


April 15 (Monday) 


Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd.______-_- Debentures 
| fhe Pirst Boston Corp. and Morgan Stanley & Co.) $125,000,000 
Baltimore & Ohio RR._----- - ~~ Equip. Trust Ctfa. 


(Bids to be invited) $3,585,000 


Aprii 23 (Tuesday) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry... ~~ Equip. Trust Ctfa. 
(Bids* noon CST) $2.700,000 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.___ _- _Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 


May 1 (Wednesday ) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $6,000,000 
May 7 (Tuesday) 

El Peso Blerivie Oe... so Common 
(Ottering to stockholders—Stone & Webster Securities Corp.. 
may be dealer-manager) 119,522 shares 
May 9 (Thursday) 

Alabama Power Co. 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $14,500,000 
Monday (May 13) 

General Aniline & Fie Core} Common 
Bids 3:45 p.m. EDT) 426,988 A shares and 1,537,500 B shares 
May 14 (Tuesday) 

“hicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,000,000 
May 15 (Wednesday ) 
BE] Paso. Bleetrie se | ...0sSaon ks Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) about $6,500,000 
May 20 (Monday ) 
Public Service Co. of Colorado______-__-_~-- Bends 
(Bids noon EDT) $30,000,000 


May 21 (Tuesday) 


Florida Power & Light Co........-----.-- - Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $15,000,000 
International Business Machines Corp.---_- Commen 


stockholders—to be underwritten by Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; about $200,000,000 
May 22 (Wednesday ) 
Washington Gas Light Co.__-------~-- 
(Bids to be invited) about $8,000,000 
May 23 (Thursday) 
eit oe ee FN Eauiv. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $2,475,000 
May 28 (Tuesday) 
National Fuel (fe0 (e...... 52. eeasenst Debentares 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $15,000,000 


June 4 (Tuesday) 


(Offering to 


__.__Bends 


Reading Co. 


Northern States Power Co. (Wis.)_____-_---_Bends 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.___--------- Commes 


(Bids to be invited) 1,000,000 shares 


June 6 (Thursday) 


Georgia Power. ne<«sqceceemedercoseuuunn Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $15.500.000 


June 11 (Tuesday) 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co.__------ Debentures 
(Bids 11:30 am. EDT) $25,000,000 
June 18 (Tuesday) 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co...-Debs, 
‘Bids to be invited) $70,000,000 
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of record March 12 1957 at the rate of one new share 
for each three shares held; rights to expire on April l, 
41957. Employees may subscribe for not more than 3,00 
ot the unsukscribed shares. Price — $16.50 per snare. 
Proceeds—To retire $1.500,000 of oank loans and for ad- 
ditions and improvements to property. Underwriters— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, both of New York. 


Florida Trust, Pompano Beach, Fia. . 
March 4 filed 850 certificates ot beneticial interest 1% 
the Trust. Price—S1,000 per certificate. Proceeds—To 
acquire by purchase, lease or otherwise, and to hola, 
own, suodivide, lease, rmortgage, exchange, vargalin, seii 
and convey lands and every character of real prupe! 
Vaderwriter—None. 


Food Town, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 1 (letter of notification) 100.000 shares of 8% con- 
vertible preferred stock. Price—At par ($3 per share 
Proceeds — To open and equip two new supermarkets. 
Office—20 “O” St., S. E.. Washington, D. C. Underwriter 
—Rudd, Brod & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. (3 15) 
Dec. 18 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% first mort- 
gage bonds due 1962 to 1967, inclusive. Price—100% of 
principal amount. Preceeds—For machinery and work- 
ang capital. Office—Hoag and Newton Sts., Akron, N. Y. 
Business—Manufacturing chewing gum and self-service 
machines. Underwriter—None. 


Fruit Juices, Inc. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office — 1115 South Washington St., 
Marion, Ind. Underwriter—Sterling Securities Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


@ General Aniline & Film Corp., New York (5 13) 

Jan. 14 filed 426.988 shares of common A stock (no par) 
and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par $1). Pro- 
weeds—To the Attorney Geenral of the United States. 
anderwriter—Two be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Eastman 
Dillon. Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Bids—-To be 
received wp to 3:45 (EDT) on May 13 at Room 654 
101 Indiana Ave., N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


General Credit, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 17 filed $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated sinking fund 
mebentures, due Sept. 1, 1971, with detachable warrants 
to purchase 160,000 shares of participating preference 
stock, to be offered in units of $500 of debentures and 40 
warrants. Price—$500 per unit. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and working captal. Underwriter — None named 
Offering to be made through selected dealers. 


® General Public Utilities Corp. 

Feb. 6 filed 646.850 shares of common stock (par $5) be- 
ing offered tor subscription by common stockholders o 
record March 8, 1957, at the rate of one new share for 
each 15 shares held: rights to expire on March 29, 1957. 
{£ach holder of less than 15 shares will, in lieu of the 
warrant otherwise deliverable to him, receive the cash 
equivalent thereof.| Price—S32 per share. Proceeds- 

To repay bank loans and for further investments in 
domestic subsidiaries. Underwriter — None. Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce. Ferner & Beane, New York, will act as 
ciearing agent. 

Gob Shops of America, inc. 

Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 30 cents) of which 86,610 shares are being 
sold pursuant to outstanding warrants. Price—$1.25 per 
share. Proceeds — For additional discount department 
store operation: to increase the number of stores; and 
for working capital. Office—41 Stukely St., Providence, 
R. 1. Underwriter—Bruns, Nordeman & Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., Honolulu (3 20) 
Feb. 27 filed $7.000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series .J, 
due March 15, 1987. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 
—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.. New York. and Dean Witter 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

*% Heaith Care, Inc. 

Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) and 25,000 shares of 6% non-cumulative 
preferred stock (par $10) to be offered in units of one 
share of common and one share of preferred. Price— 
$12 per unit. Proceeds—To provide tor prepaid medi- 
cal, hospital, surgical and other health care services on a 
contract basis for corporation’s persons, or groups of 
persons. Office—W. 429 First Ave.. Spokane 1, Wash 
Underwriter—None. 

@ Herold Radio & Electronics Corp. (4 1-11) 

Feb. 27 filed 160,000 shares of 6° cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $5) and 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Of the latter issue, 12,500 shares 
are to be sold to underwriter at par and the remaining 
12,500 shares issued to Alton Blauner as a finder’s fee 
at par. Price—Of preferred, $5 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—Mount Vernon, N. Y. Under- 
writer 
Expected first or second week ot April 

® Hilo Electric Light Co., Ltd., Hilo, Hawaii 

Feb. 7 filed 51,380 shares of common stock (par $20). of 
which 45,320 shares are being offered for subscriptio: 
by common stockholders of record March 5, 1957 at the 
rate of two new shares for each seven shares held; rights 





to expire on April 6, 1957. Any unsubscribed shares plus 
the remaining 6,060 shares to be offered to employees. 


Amos Treat &Co. Inc., New York. Offering — 
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and the balance, if any, to the general public. Price— 
To stockholders, $24 per share; to employees, $28 per 
share: and to gener2] public, at prevailing market price. 
Proceeds—To repay bank !oans and fer expansion and 
constructicn program. Underwriter—None. 


Holly Corp., New York 

Jan. 25 filed 406,638 shares of 50-cent convertible pre- 
ferred stock, series A (par $5) and 2,476,116 shares of 
common stock (par 60 cents), of which all of the pre- 
ferred and 763,011.3 shares of common stock are to 
be offered in exchange for Mount Vernon Co. preferred 
and common stock on the basis of one Holly series A 
share for each of the 406,638 shares of Mount Vernon 
preferred stock and 2!2 shares of Holly common stock 
for each of the 305,204.52 shares of Mount Vernon com- 
mon stock. Of the remainder, 210,000 Holly common 
shares are to be offered to certain holders of 35,000 
shares of Van Dorn Iron Works Co. common stock on a 
six-for-one basis; 38,333 Holly common shares will be 
offered to certain finders, 60,000 shares to certain ven- 
dors of property; 1,016,595 shares will be reserved 
against conversion of preferred stock: and the remain- 
ing 388,176 are to be reserved for possible issuance at a 
future date in exchange for 64,696 shares of Van Dorn 
[ron Works common stock. Underwriter—None. 


Holy Land Import Corp., Houston, Texas 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($3 per share). Proceeds—For in- 
ventory, working capital, etc. Underwriter—Benjamin 
& Co., Houston, Tex. 


Houston Lighting & Power Co. (3 26) 
Feb. 25 filed 665,760 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 612,260 shares are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record March 25, 1957 
at the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held: 
rights to expire on April 15. The remaining 53,500 shares 
are to be offered for subscription by employees. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To reduce 
bank loans and for censtruction program. Underwriter— 
None. 
% Huyler’s 
March 4 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 5127 sub- 
ordinate debentures due Dee. 31. 1960 (in denominations 
of $500 and multiples thereof). Price—At tace amount. 
Proceeds—Foi working capital. Offiee—2222 N. Oiney 
St.. Indiananotis, Ind. Underwriter—None. 
international Bank of Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 28 filed $1,000,000 of time certificates, series B, C 
and D. Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—-Johnston, Lemon & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


International Capital Corp., Des Moines, lowa 
Nov. 29 filed 370,000 shares of common sick (par 10 
cents), of which 185,000 shares are to be offeicd by The 
Equity Corp. on a share-for-share basis in exchange for 
Equity Corp. common stock, and the remaining 135,000 
shares by Financial General Corp. on a basis of 1% 
shares of International common stock in exchange for 
one share of Financial common stock. Equity and Finsen- 
cial are to receive the 188,000 shares each of Interna- 
tional common stock in exchange for all the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock of Investors Financial Corp. 
and Group Equities, Inc. International has been informed 
that 142,000 shares of Equity common owned by Fre- 
mont Corp. will be tendered in acceptance of the Equity 
exchange offer, Underwriter—None. 


international Duplex Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dec. 21 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$l per share. Preceeds—To equip and 
establish five super launderettes and for working cap- 
ital. Underwriters—Names to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


on American industrial Development Bank, 
Feb. 13 filed $2,500,000 of perpetual 6% debenture stock. 
Price — 110% of par. Proceeds—To be converted into 
Israel pounds and will be used as working capital to 
extend the medium and long-term credits to enterprises 
in Israel. Office—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriter—Israel 
securities Corp., New York. 
*% 1-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. (4 2) 
March 11 filed $10,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due April 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To reduce short-term bank 
loans. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.. New York, 
and C. C, Collings & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jacobs (F. L.) Co. 
Oct. 4 filed $3,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1966. Price—100% of principal amount. Proceeds 
—To pay short-term loans and for working capital. Un- 
derwriters—McLaughlin, Cryan & Co. and Gearhart & 
Otis, Inc., both of New York. Offering—Date indefinite. 
Juneau & Dougias Telephone Co. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) $295,0U0 of 6% 15-vear 
debentures due 1972. Price — At face amount (in de- 
nominations of $1,000 each). Proceeds — For additions 
and improvements. Office—139 W. Second Street. Ju- 
neau, Alaska. Underwriter—Grande & Co., Inc.. Seattle, 
Wash. ; 
* Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. 
March 8 tiled 274 stock purchase options and 238,906 
shares of common stock which may be offered, issued 
or sold pursuant to such options. 
King Soopers, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Feb. 25 filed 263,048 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
and holders of certain outstanding stock purchase war- 
rants on the basis of one share for each share held of 
record March 4, or for each share subject to purchase 
under such warrants. Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds 














—To equip and stock a warehouse and any new stores 
that may be acquired. Underwriter—Peters, Writer & 
Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Leslie Productions, inc. 
Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par‘%$1). Price—S$2 per share. Proceeds—For spe- 
cial building, equipment and for working capital. Office 
—Columbia, S. C. Underwriter—Aiesier G. Furman 
Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


Lone Star Gas Co. 

Feb. 13 filed 154,334 shares of 4.84% cumulative con- 
vertible preierred stock being offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record March 5. 1957 on 
the basis of one share of preferred stock for each 40) 
comimon shares held; rights te expire on March 25. 
Price—At par ($100 per share). Preceeds—TSogether 
with other funds to repay bank debt of $20,000,000 in- 
curred for construction program. Underwriter — The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


% Logren Aircraft Co., Inc., Torrance, Calif. 

Moarrh 5 (letter of notification) 194,120 shares of com- 
men stock (par $1). Priee—$1.37!+ per share. Preceeds 
—For working capital. Offiee 2475A So. Crensnaaw 
Blyvd.. Torrance Calif. Underwriter—Caniel Reeves & 
Co.. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Loyal American Life Insur. Co., Inc. 

Sept. 28 filed 230,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 15, 1956 at the rate of one new share for 
each three shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds 
—To increase capital and surplus. Underwriters—J. H. 
Goddard & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., and Thornton, Mohr 
& Farish, Montgomery, Ala. 


* M. A. C. Credit Co., inc. 

Feb. 27 (letter of notification) $200,500 of 87 third 
serial debentures due 1967 and 161 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—Of debentures, 90° of principal 
amount (in denominations of $500 each): and of stock, 
$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
-——1325 S. W. Ist St.. Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

Mason Mortgage Fund, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Feb. 8 tiled $1.000,000 of 8% note certificates. Price—A* 
par (in derominations of $250 each). Proceeds—For in- 
vestment. Underwriter — None. Offering to be made 
through officers and employees ot this company and 
of its affiliate Mason Mortgage & Investment Corp. 

% Madison Life Insurance Co. 

March 4 (letter of notification) 350.000 shares cf common 
stovk (par 31). Price — $5.50 per share. Office — Iwo 
Craig Ave., Madisoi, Wis. Underwriter—None. 

* Mastex Oil Corp. 

March 1 (letter ct notification) 9,500 snares of common 
stock (no par). Price—S15 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to drilling for oil. Office—473 Dwight 
St.. Holyoke, Mass. Underwriter—None. 

* Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of Calif. 

Feb. 27 (letter of notification) $11,400 of 12-year 512% 
subordinate capital debentures. Price—100°% of principal 
amount. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 332 
Montgomery St.. San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
Guardian Securities Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 

Metro, Inc., Baitimore, Md. ‘3 25) 

March 4 filed $500.000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due March 31, 1967. Price—100°- of princi- 
pal amount. Preceeds—For working capital. Business— 
Financing of automobiles and durable consumer goods 
etc. Underwriter — Auchincioss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington, D.C. 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. : 
July 2, 1956 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage pipe line 
bonds due 1976. Pruceeds—To pay off short term bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—Three bids were received on 
Aug. 1, ald for 4%4s, but were turned down. Reoffering is 
expected sometime during the first six months of 1957. 


Minneapolis Area Development Corp. 

Feb. 19 filed $1,000,000 of 4% sinking fund income de- 
bentures due March 1, 1972, and 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered in units of $40 of deben- 
tures and one share of stock. Price—$50 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For acquisition of lands and for development of 
the lands as sites for industrial purposes: for payment 
of bank loans: and for working capital and other cor- 
porate purpose. Office—-Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter 
—None. Philip B. Harris (Vice-President of Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis; is President. 

Mississippi Vatley Portland Cement Co. 

Dec. 26 filed 1,600,000 shares of capital stock (no par), of 
which 708,511 shares are subject to an offer of rescission. 
Price—-$3 per share. Proceeds—For completion of plant, 
provide for general creditors and for working capital. 
Office—Jackson, Miss. Underwriter—None, offering to 
be made through company’s own agents. 

Monticello Associates, Inc. 

Feb. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
capital expenditures, including construction of motel, 
roadside restaurant and gas station. Business—Has been 
processing and selling of gravel. Office—203 Broadway, 
Monticello, N. Y. Underwriter—Walnut Securities Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Lithium Corp., New York (3 25-29) 
Feb. 19 filed 3,120,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For acquisi- 
tion of properties; for ore testing program: for assess- 
ment work on the Yellowknife properties: and for cost 
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of a concentration plant, mining equipment, etc. Under- 
writer—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 
_ Nationai Old Line insurance Co. 
Nov. 15, 1955 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pr9ceeds 
—To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter — Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering — Indefinitely 
postponed. 
@ National Rubber Machinery Co. 
Feb. 25 (letter of notification) 9,778 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record March 7. 1957, on the basis 
of one new share for each 20 shares held: rights to ex- 
pire on Apri! 1, 1957. Priee—S$27 per share. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—47 West Ex- 
change St., Akron, Ohio. Underwriter—None. 

New Brunswick (Province of) 
Dec. 14 filed $12,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1982. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To be advanced to The New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Commission to repay bank bhoans. 
Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., New York and 
Chicago. Offering—Temporarily delayed. 

New England Electric System 
Dec. 3 filed 819,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered in exchange for capital stock of Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co. cn the basis of two NEES shares 
for each Lynn share. Dealer-Managers—Paine, Webber, 


Jackson & Curtis and F. S. Moseley & Co., both of 
Boston, Mass. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. (3/28) 

Feb. 15 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. 
Proceeds—-For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blair & 
Co. Incorporated; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Inc. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. Bids 
—Tentatively expected to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on March 28. 


Nic-L-Silver Battery Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Dec. 27 filed 75,000 shares of 5% cumulative participat- 
ing preferred stock and 7,500 shares of comman stock. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Preceeds — To liquidate 
a bank loan of $178,635; increase inventories; and for 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. 

@ Nyvatex Oil Corp. (3/20) 

Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 225,000 shares of common 
steck ,par one ceft). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
payment of note; and drilling and development of prop- 
erties. Office — Esperson Bldg., Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Ohio Pewer Co. 

Sept. 20 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn Loeb & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Sawinui Bros. & Huizter (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. and Stone & Wetsster Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers. Bids—The two received up to 11 
a.m. (EST) on Oct. 30 were rejected. 


Orefield Mining Corp., Montreal, Canada 
Oct. 15 filed 900,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), of 
which 200,000 shares are now outstanding. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For exploration 
costs. Underwriter—-To be named later. Michael Tzo- 
panakis, of Miami, Fla., and Denis Colivas, of Montreal, 
Canada, are large stockholders. 


* P. & H. Exploration & Mining Corp. 

Feb. 20 (letter of notification) 194,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—-At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Address—c/o Kenneth H. Hopp, 
Counsel, Box 336, Bridgeport, Wash. Underwriter—None. 


Paradox Production Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 4 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price-—$1.25 per share. Proceeds——For drilling test wells 
and general corporate purposes. Business—To develop 
oil and gas properties. Underwriter—Market Securities, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 

March 5 filed $1,600,000 of participations in the Invest- 
ment Plan for Salaried Employees of the company and 
its subsidiaries, as well as 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1) which may be purchased pursuant to the plan. 


Pittsburgh Rys. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Feb. 13 filed 547,678 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 540,651.75 shares are to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by Standard Gas & Electric Co. common stockhold- 
ers on the basis of one Pittsburgh Rys. share for each 
four Standard Gas shares held. The substription period 
will run for a period of not less than 21 days. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment (expected to be $6 per share, 
less any dividends paid on the Pittsburgh Rys. stock 
after Oct. 19, 1956). Proceeds—To Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Underwriter — None. Standard Shares, Inc., 
owner of 45.59% of Standard Gas common stock, will 
purchase all shares of Pittsburgh Rys. to which it is en- 
titled to subscribe, plus any unsubscribed share and the 
remaining 7,026.25 shares not offered directly to Stand- 
ard Gas stockholders. 

Plymouth Fund, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Feb. 5 filed 509,000 shares of capital 
Price—-At market. Proceeds—For 





stock (par $1). 
investment. Under- 
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writer — Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., Miami, Fla. 
Joseph A. Rayvis, also of Miami, is President. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (3/20) 
Feb. 21 tiled $50,000,000 of debenture bonds due March 
1, 1977. Preceeds — For construction program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (joint- 
lv); Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 20 
at 80 Park Place. Newark, N. J. 

Pyramid Productions, inc,, New York 
Sept. 27 filed 220,000 shares of comimon stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are to be offered to public and 
20,000 shares issued to underwriter. Price—$5 per share. 
Preceeds—To retire $125,000 of outstanding 15% deben- 
tures as well as a $173,180 debt to Trans-Union Produc- 
tions, Inc.; and for working capital. Business—Tele- 
= releases. Underwriter—E. L. Aaron & Co., New 

ork. 


Raymond Oil Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Jan, 29 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For exploration, development and operation of oil and 
gas properties. Underwriter—Perkins & Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Raytone Screen Corp. 
Feb. 15 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3.25 per share. Proceeds 
—To reduce debt, for purchase of inventory and for 
working capital. Office—165 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Underwriter—J. P. Emanuel & Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
*% Reserve Realty Co. 
March 5 (leiter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders of Reserve Supply 
Co. in proportion to credit accrued to his account on 
books of Reserve Supply Co. established cn previous 
purchases of building materials. Priee—At par ($10 per 
share). Office—2570 Ellis Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—Reserve Supply Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
*% Revion, Inc., New York City (4/2) 
March 11 filed 241,020 shares of common stock (par $1), 
into which a like number of presently outstanding shares 
of class B common stock will be converted. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To certain selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York. 


% Reynolds Metats Co. (4/2) 

March 12 filed 914,078 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record on or about April 2, 1957 on the basis of one 
new share for each 11 shares held; rights to expire on 
or about April 16, 1957. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For expansion program. Un- 
derwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and Reynolds & 
Co., Inc., both of New York. 

* Rive Gauche, Inc. 

Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 980 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—-$90 per share. Proceeds-——For 
reconditioning of building: equipment and working capi- 
tal. Office—-3200 M. St. N. W., Washington, D. C.--Un- 
derwriter—N one. 


Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. (3/20) 
Feb. 28 filed 190,000 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 150,000 shares are to be sold for account of com- 
pany and 40,000 shares for selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce 
outstanding obligations and for working capital. Under- 
writer-—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, II]. 


Rochester Telephone Corp. 
Feb. 15 filed 195,312 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 6, 1957 at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares held; rights to expire on March 25. Price 
—$15.50 per share. Proceeds — To reduce bank loans. 
Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


® Rocky Mountain Research, Inc. (3/15) 
Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 


stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and market research. Office—625 
Broadway Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — G. R. 


Harris & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Rogosin Industries, Ltd., New York 
March 1 filed 75,009 shares of commen stock. Price 
At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For site improve- 
ments and buildings in Israel: for process equipment 
and machinery; for utilities; working capital; and otaer 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Savannah Electric & Power Co. (3/19) 
Feb. 21 filed 214,100 shares of common stock (par $5), 
of which 163,334 shares are to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders of record March 18, 1957 on 
the basis of one new share for each six shares held (with 
an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on April 
1. 1957. The 50,766 remaining shares are to be offered 
for the account of selling stockholders. Price — To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From sale of 163,334 
shares of common stock and from private sale of 20,000 
shares of $100 par preferred stock, to be used to repay 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriters 

The First Boston Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., both of New York. 


@® Southern Co. 

Feb. 15 filed 1,507,304 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 13, 1957 on the basis of one new share 
for each 13 shares held; rights to expire on:April 4, 1957. 
Subscription warrants to be mzeiled on March 15. Price— 
$20 per share. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp. was 
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awerded the issue on March 13, on its bid for a com- 
pensation of 8.956 cents per share. 


Southern Sportsman, inc., Atlanta, Ga. ) 
Dec. 7 fitted 486,000 shares of coinmon stock, of which 
375.000 shares are to be publicly offered and 111,300 
shares are to be reserved on exercise of options to be 
granted to employees of the company (latter exercisable 
on or before Dec. 31, 1956). Price—$3 per share. Pre- 
ceeds-——To buy or establish a complete sporting goods - 
house; other expansion and inventories. Underwriter— 
Investment Underwriters, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Philip H. 
Dohn, Jr., and Roger H. Bell, sole stockholders of the 
underwriter, are officers and directors of Southern 
Sportsman, Inc. 


Southern Union Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Aug. 24 filed 750,000 shares of capital stock (par $2). 
Price—6412 cents per share. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—None. 


Southwide Corp., Anniston, Ala. 
Sept. 12 filed 450,635 shares of common stock (par $2}, 
of which 211,681 shares are to be offered publicly 238,854 
shares are to be offered in exchange for the class A 
stock of Capital Fire & Casualty Co. and common stock 
of Allied Investment Corp. Price—$2 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For purchase of stock of Capital and Allied firms 
and for purchase of U. S. Government bonds. Under- 
writer—None, but a selling commission will be allowed 
to dealers for sales effected by them. Elvin C. McCary, 
of Anniston, Ala., is President. 

Sperti Products, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Jan. 29 filed $745,300 of 6% debentures due March }, 
1972 and 14,906 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of a $100 debenture and two shares of 
stock, of which $545,300 of the debentures and 10,906 
shares of stock are to be offered first in exchange for 
the 54,530 outstanding shares of cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $10) at the rate of one new 
unit for each 10 shares of preferred stock. The remain- 
ing $200,000 of debentures and 4,000 shares of common 
stock are to be publicly offered. Price—$100 per unit. 
Proeeeds—For general corporate purposes, including 
working capital and for redemption of any unexchanged 
preferred stock. Underwriter—-Smart, Clowes & Oswald, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. Offering—-Expected shortly. 

Spokane Natural Gas Co. (3/19) 
Feb. 18 filed 135,315 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to Je offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of one new share for each three shares held 
as of March 19, 1957 (with an oversubscription privilege): 
rights to expire on April 2. Priee—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—Together with bank loans, for 
construction program. Underwriter—-White, Weld & Co., 
New York. 
® Stouffer Corp., Cleveland, Ohio (3/25-26) 
March 5 filed 245,270 shares of common stock (par $2.50), 
of which 155,270 shares are to be sold for account of 
certain selling stockholders and 90,000 shares for the 
company. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proeceds 
—-To pay short-term notes, to reimburse the treasury for 
expansion costs, and to equip three restaurants. Under- 
writers Glore, Forgan & Co., New York, and Fulton 
Reid & Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*% Stuart Hall Co., Inc. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
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stock (par $1). Price—$6.75 per share. Proceeds-—For 
working capital. Office—121 W. 20th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. Underwriter—White & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


* Suburban Life Insurance Founding Corp. 

Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) and 10,000 shares of 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $5). Priee—At par. Proceeds—F¥or 
operating funds and surplus. Office—13007 Bluehill Rd., 
Silver Spring, Md. Underwriter—None. 


Texas Fuel Corp., Clarksville, fexas 
Nov. 29 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—-$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay bank loans, financing of time payment sales 
of appliances and air conditioners and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., Dallas, 
‘Texas. Offering—Expected soon. 


Theatrical Interests Plan, Inc., New York City 
Oct. 30 filed 52,000 shares of class A stock (par five 
cents) and 28,000 shares of class B stock (par five cents). 
Pgice—Of class A, expected at $10 per share in lots cf 
not less than 25 shares; of class B, expected at par. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment in theatrical and entertainment 
fields. Business—-A non-diversified closed-end manage- 
ment investment company. Underwriter—None. 


Thermoray Corp. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 75 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For inventory, working capital, etc. Business 
—Electrica]l heating. Office—26 Avenue B, Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Eaton & Co., Inc., New York. 


Transition Metals & Chemicals, Inc. 

Jan. 22 filed 1,615,500 shares of common stock and 
1,126,500 common stock purchase warrants, of which 
250,000 shares of stock and 250,000 warrants are to be 
offered publicly in units of one common share and one 
warrant. Price—$2.01 per unit. Proceeds-——For construc- 
tion of plant and other facilities; for equipment; and 
working capital. Officee—Wallkill, N. Y. Underwriter— 
M. S. Gerber, Inc., New York. 


* Tripac Engineering Corp. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
(par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. 


common stock : 
Proceeds—For working capital; machine tools; equip- 
Office — 4932 St. 


ment and proprietary developinent. 
Continued on page 54 
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Elmo Ave., Bethesda 14, Md. Underwriter—Whitney & 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Tri-State Rock Material Corp., Leesburg, Va. 
Nov. 28 filed 500,000 shares of 6°% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($1.50 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For asphalt plant, equipment, working capital 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Turf Paradise, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 11 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10) to be 
first offered for subscription by common and preferred 
stockholders. Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—To retire 
issued and outstanding preferred stock. Underwriter— 
None. 


United States Air Conditioning Corp. 

Sept. 27 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered to em- 
ployees, distributors and dealers; 50,000 shares, plus 
any of the unsold portion of the first 50,000 shares, are 
to be offered to the public; and the underwriter wil] be 
granted options to acquire the remaining 500.000 shares 
for reoffer to the public. Price—At market prices. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Mortimer 
B. Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Date 
indefinite. 


United States Borax & Chemical Corp. (3 20) 
Feb. 26 filed 150,000 shares of common siock (par 31). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds-—7o 
selling stockholders. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


% United States Foil Co. (4 2) 

March 12 filed about 740,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by class A 
and class B common stockholders of record on or about 
April 2, 1957 on the basis of one class A share for each 
seven class A and/or class B shares held: rights to 
expire on April 16, 1957. Price—-To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For retirement of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred stock and for subscription to proposed 
new stock offering to be made by Reynolds Metals Co., 
in which latter company United States Foil Co. and 
Reynolds Corp. owns a 50.7% stock interest. Under- 
writers—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. and Reynolds & Co., 
Inc., both of New York. 


® Universal Transistor Products Corp. (3/21-22) 
March 1 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For machinery, equipment, expansion, inventory and 
working capital. Office—50 Bond St., Westbury, N. Y. 
Underwriters—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.: Michael 
G. Kletz & Co., Inc.; Stanley Heller & Co.; and Aetna 
Securities Corp.; all of New York City. 


Vanderbilt Mutual Fund, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dec. 31 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—Vanderbilt Mutual Fund Management Corp., 458 
So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Venezuela Diamond Mines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Aug. 31 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (20 cents per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
and mining operations in Venezuela. Underwriter—Cn- 
lumbia Securities Co., Inc., of Florida (name changed to 
Alfred D. Laurence & Co.), Miami, Fla. 


Venezuelan Sulphur Corp. of America (N. Y.) 
Jan. 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—At market, but not less than $3 per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Underwriter—None. 


*% Vitro Corp. of America 

March 13 filed 178,646 shares of common stock (par 
50 cents) to be offered for subscription by common 
stocknoiders at the rate of one new share for each five 
shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used initially to reduce bank borrowings. 
Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


@ West Penn Power Co. (3/21) 

Feb. 19 filed 2n unspecified number of shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders (other than the parent, West Penn Electric 
Co.) of record on or about March 21, 1957: rights to 
expire on or about April 16. The number of shares will 
be not more than 251,606 (on a 1-for-14 basis) nor less 
than 234,832 (on a 1-for-15 basis). Price—It is estimated 
that the offering price will be not less than $48 nor 
more than $53 per share. Proceeds—About $12,000,000— 
to be used for construction program. Underwriter— 
None. West Pern Electric Co.. the parent, owner of 
3,346,367 shares, or approximately 95%, of the outstand- 
ing West Penn Power Co. common stock. has agreed to 


purchase all of the shares not subscribed for by a 
stockholders. or by public 


Western Carolina Tel. Co., Weaverville, N. C. 
Feb. 10 (leiter of notification) 43,635 shares of common 
stock (par $5) being offered to stockholders on the 
basis of one share for each five shares held; rights to 
expire on March 27. Price—$6 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


e Western Massachusetts Electric Co. (4 2) 

March 5 filed $12,000,400 of first mortgage bonds, series 
Cc, due April 1, 1987. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. 
I nderwriter— ‘To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc:.: Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Lee Higginson Corp. (jointly): 
Blyth & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Incorporated: Coffin & 
a Inc.: The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & 
ot og ). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received 
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Wildcat Mountain Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 13 filed $800,000 of 6% subordinated cumulative 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1976, and 6,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of a $400 deben- 
ture and three shares of stock. Price — $500 per unit. 
Proceeds—For construction and working capital. Busi- 
ness—Mountain recreation center. Underwriter—None, 
otrering to be made by officers and agents of company. 

Williamson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Feb. 19 (letter of notification) 23.307 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by 
class B stockholders of record Feb. 4, 1957, on the basis 
of ene new share for each seven shares held: rights to 
expire on March 25, 1957. Price—S$8.56 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Offiee—3500 Madison Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Underwriter—wNone. 


Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed $20,000,000 of 20-year sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1976. Price—To be supplied by amena- 
ment. Proceeds — To redeem presently outstanding 
first mortgage bonds, to repay bank loans and tor ex- 
pansion program. Business—Meat packing firm. Un- 
derwriters—Smith, Barney & Co.: Glure Forgan & Co. 
and Haligarten & Co., all of New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. a 


Winter Park Teleptone Co. (3/25-29) ‘aa 
Feb. 14 filed 49,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
and 4,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100) to be offered in units of 10 commen shares and 
one preferred share. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds-——To repay bank loans and for expansion 
program. Underwriters—Security Associates, Inc., Win- 
ter Park, Fla.; First Florida Investors, Inc., Orlando, Fla., 
PRache & Co., New York, N. Y.; and Grimm & Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 


% Worcester County Electric Co. 

Maren 1 (letter of notification) 597 shares of common 
stock (par $25) to ve offered to 89 stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each six shares held. Price— 
$55 per share. Proceeds—To repay note payable and for 
working capital. Underwriter—None. 


% Wrigley Properties, Inc., Detroit, Mic‘. 

March 6 filed 2,069,159 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by security holders of 
ACF-Wrigley Stores. Inc. on the following basis: 1,816,- 
909 shares on the basis of one share for each two shares 
of ACF-Wrigley common stock held; 120,000 shares on 
the basis of 30 shares for each $1,00C of debentures held; 
57.257 shares to be offered holders of options to purchase 
ACF-Wrigley common stock; and 75,000 shares to hold- 
ers of common stock subscription warrants of ACF- 
Wrigley. Price—S$2 per share. Proceeds—To acquire, de- 
velop. and operate warehouses, shopping centers and 
store locations. Underwriter— Allen & Co., New York. 


Prospective Offerings 


Advance Mortgage Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 4 it was reported this company (to be surviving 
corporation following merger of First Mortgage Corp. 
and Irwin Jacobs & Co. of Chicago) plans a public 
offering of $1,000,000 class A 6% participating convert- 
ible stock (par $1). Underwriter—-Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Offering—Expected in March. 


Air Products, Inc., Emmaus, Pa. 
Fcb. 26 it was reported company may offer to its com- 
mon stockholders some additional common shares. Ua- 
derwriter—Reynrolds & Co., New York. 


Alabama Power Co. (5/9) 
Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $14,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected to be received 


up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 9. Registration—Planned 
for April 12. 


*% Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. (4/15-19) 

March 12 it was announced company plans to file a 
registration statement with the SEC later this month 
covering a proposed issue of $125,000,000 debentures 
(payable in U. S. dollars). Proceeds—To repay bank 
borrowings and for plant expansion. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp. and Morgan Stanley & Co., both 
of New York. 

*% American Fletcher Nationai Bank & Trust Co. 
March 11 it was announced bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders the right to subscribe tor 100,000 additional 
shares of capital stock (par $10) at rate of one new share 
for each four shares held March 20; rights to expire on 
April 8. Stockholders on March 21 will vote on increas- 
ing the authorized capital stock to 500,000 shares. Pro- 
ceeds—To increase capital and surplus accounts. Under- 
writers — City Securities Corp., Indianapolis Bond & 
Share Corp. and Collett & Co., all of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and The First Boston Corp., New York. 


* American Trust Co., New York 

March 8 it was announced bank will offer to its stock- 
holders the right to subscribe for 50,000 additional shares 
of capital stock on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares held. Price—At par ($10 per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion program. Underwriter — None. 
Harvey L. Schwamm and his associates, who acquired 
control in 1950, will purchase anv unsubscetibed shares. 
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Ann Arbor RR. (3 14) 
Lids wilt be receivea by the company at 44 Wall St., 
New_York 5, N. Y., up to noon (Esf) on March 14 
for the purcnase from it of $1,850.405 equipment iwust 
certéfféaves dated April 1, 1957 and due tn 15 equal in- 
stalkments. Provable biduers: Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
S2lormon Bros. & Hutzler; R. W. Pres-prica & Co.; Baxter 
& Co. 
% Associated Truck Lines, Inc. 
March 13 it was announcea saie of 125,C00 shares of 
class B common stock (par $3) is plenned the latter part 
of April or evrly in May. Price—$1( per share. Business 

A snort haul motor common carrier operating over 
3.900 miles or routes in Illinois, Indiara, Michigan and 
Ohio. Office—Grand Rapids, Mich. Underwriter—Crut- 
tenden, Podesta & Co. Chicago, Ill. 

Babcock & Wiicox Co. (4/1) 
Fcb. z1 the directors approved a plan to offer 535,148 
shures of capital stock tc stockholders of recori Marcn 
29. 1957 at the rate of one new share tor eaca 10 shares 
held: rights to expire on April lo. Underwriter—mor- 
gan Stanicy & Co., New York. 

Baltimore & Ohio RR. (4/15) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on or 
about April 15 for the purchase trom it of $3,585,000 
equipment trust certificates to be due annually in 1-to- 
15 vears. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Berkshire Gas Co. (4/1) 
Feb.+#5 company announced it plans to offer to its 
coramon stockholders around April 1 the right to sub- 
scribe during a three weeks’ period for 20,000 additional 
shares of common stock (par $10) on the basis of one 
new.share for each five shares held (with an oversub- 
scription privilege). Employees may purchase any un- 
subscribed shares. Price—To be determined later. Pro- 
ceeds,— To reduce bank loans. Underwriter — None. 
Registration~—Expected in March. 


Byers (A. M.) Co. 

Feb. 2% it was announced stockholders on May 7 will 
vote on authorizing a new class of 100,000 shares of 
cumulative preference stock (par $109) and on increas- 
ing the authorized outstanding indebtedness to $15,000,- 
(668, in connection with its proposed recapitalization 
plan. There are no specific objeciives involved. Control 
—Acguired by General Tire & Rubber Co. in 1956. 
Underwriter — Lillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York, 
handler previous preferred stock financing, while K-d- 
der, Peabody & Co. underwrote General Lire & R.bLber 
Co. financing. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
Feb. 1 it was announced that the company plans, before 
the middle of the year, to issue approximately $12,000,- 
900 of new securities (two-thirds in debt securities and 
the balance from sale of common stock). Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—For any debt secu- 
rities, Kidder, Peabody & Co.; for common stock, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Estabrook & Co., both of New York. 


Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 

Jan. 25 it was reported that the company plans some 
dept and equity financing in 1957. Proceeds—For $12,- 
560,000 construction program. Underwriters — Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. placed last bond 
issue privately; last preferred stock issue also placed 
privately; with common stock locally or to stockholders, 
wathout underwriting. In 1954, a convertible debenture 
offering was underwritten by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Central Maine Power Co. 
Déc.. 31, W. F. Wyman, President, announced that “while 
the company expected to do some permanent financing 
in 1957, no definite plans have yet been worked out. 
Bank loans outstanding at the year end totaled $10,500,- 
000. Construction expenditures for 1957 are now esti- 
mated at between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that $5,500,000 of the amount needed for this pro- 
gram will be supplied from internal cash with the bal- 
ance to be supplied trom outside sources. Underwriters 

. ‘ at affaw (firet to stockholders) may 
be’ underwritten by Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc., The 
sate wusiu Curp. alu Cui & burr, Inc. Bidders for 
any bonds may include; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp. and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. 


@ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. (3/19) 

Bids will be received by company un to neon (CST) on. 
March 19 for the pur¢hase from it of $7,500,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates due in 30 equal semi-annual in- 
stalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


* Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. (3/25) 
Bids will be received by the company at Room 1400, 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill., up to noon (CST) 
on March 25 for the purchase from it of $1,050,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates to be dated Nov. 15, 1956 and to 
mature in 15 equal annual instalments from Nov. 15, 
1957 to and including Nov. 15, 1972. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Incorporated; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


% Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Pau! & Pacific RR. (5/1) 
Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
May 1 for the purchase from it of $6,000,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

* Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. (5/14) 

Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
May 14 for the purchase from it of $3,000,000 equipment 
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trust certificates. Probable bidders: 
Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 
March 4 it was reported that the company plans to 
issue and sell about $4,200,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates. Probanle bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. a 

Cleveland Electric ttuminating Co. 4 
Nov. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in the Summer of 
1957. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Dil- 
lon, Read & Co. Inc.; Blair & Co. Inc., and Baxter, Wil- 
liams & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. 

Coastal Transmission Corp., Houston, Tex. 

Dec. 28, the FPC authorized this corporation to build 
574 miles of pipeline to cost approximately $54,589,000 
from a point in Hidalgo County, Tex., to the point of 
tem in East Baton Rouge Parish, La. Underwriters—May 
be Lehman Brothers and Allen & Co., both of New York. 
®@ Coiumbia Gas System, Inc. 
Feb. 18, company announced that it plans the issuance 
and sale of additional debentures in order to finance 
its 1957 construction program, which is expected to, cost 
approximately $87,000,000, which will also be financed, 
in part, through the offering of 1,675,415 shares of com- 
mon stock to stockholders (see above). Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bicdirg. Probable pid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley &+Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 

Feb. 21 it was reported that company plans to issue and 
sell in the Fall $8,000,090 of cumulative preferred stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 

‘Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Feb. 18, it was reported company plans to sell not less 
than $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, possibly “this 
Fall, depending upon market conditions. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter — Putnam & Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; and Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

® Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (6/11) 

Feb. 11 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
a total amount if $50,000,000 25-year debentures 
this year, viz.: $25,000,000 in June and $25.060,00U in tne 


Halsey, Stuart & 


Fall. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. idne.: 
White, Weld & Co. end Paire, Webber, Jackson’ and 


Curtis (jointiy): Morgan, Stanley & Co. and tie First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). Bids—-To be received up to 11:30 
a.m. (EDT) on June 11. 
% Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. (3 27) 
Bids will be received by this company up to noon (MST) 
on March 27 for the purchase from it of $4,800,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzier. 

Ei Paso Electric Ce. (5/7) 
Feb. 26 it was reported company plans to cffer to its 
common stockholders of record about May 7, 1957 the 
right to supseriLe on or before May 21 for 119,522 add - 
tional shares of common stock (par $5) on the bas*ts of 
one new share for each 15 shares held (probably with 
an oversubscription privilege). Proceeds — To reduce 
bank loans and for new construction Dealer-Manager 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York, acted as 
cealer-manager for common stock cffering last year. 


El Paso Electric Co. (5/15) 
Feb. 26 it was repoitcd company plans to issve and 
sell about $6,500,000 cf first mortgage bonds. Pro°@eds 


—To repay bank !oans ard for construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: Stone & Weoster Se- 
curities Corp.: Equitable Securities Corp.: Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Shields & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jeintly). Bids—-Expected to be received on May 145. 
% Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, lowa 
March 6 it was reported company plans to offer anproxi- 
mately 370,000 shares of common stock. Underwriter— 
Probably Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. 

Florida Power Corp. 
Jan. 3 it was reported that company plans to offer to 
its stockholders in May or June abvut $11,000,000 of 
additional common stock on a 1-for-10 basis. Under- 
writers — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York. 

Florida Power & Light Co. (5 21) 


March 4 it was reported company plans to issué. and 
sell $15,000,000 cf first mortgage bonds due 1987. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc:: 
White, Weld & Co.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman Brothers 


(jointly). Bids— Expected to be received on May 21 
General Telephone Corp. 
Feb. 5 it was reported company plans to issue and sell, 
probably in June, tirst to common stockholders, $40.,- 
000,000 “of convertible debentures. Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster Secu- 
rities Corp., both of New York: and Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton of Los Angeles, Calif. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Dec. 4, M. G. O’Neil, Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, said the management was working on a plan to 
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revamp the capital structure and that the company 
would like to come up with one issue of preferred stock. 
He added that close to $18,000,000 will be put into cap- 
—ee during the fiscal year to end Nov. 30, 
1957. 

Georgia Power Co. (6/6) 
Jan. 21 it was announced the company is planning is- 
suance and sale of $15,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds — To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable cecurities 
Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 6. 

Gulf States Utilities Co. 
March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds late in June. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable pidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co. Ine. (jointly); Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Lee Higginson Corp. 
% Gulf States Utilities Co. 
March 4 it was reported company plans to raise ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 through the sale of additional 
common stock. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and ior 
new construction. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Lehman Brothers (jointly); 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. Offering—Expected in June. 


. Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Feb. 13 it was reported company may offer late this 
Fall approximately $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds, but 
exact amount, timing, etc. has not yet been determined. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Lazard Freres & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

lliinois Power Co. 
Feb. 7, the directors approved, subject to stockholder 
approval, an increase in the authorized serial preferred 
stock (par $50) from 1,090,000 shares to 1,600,000 shares. 
Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and The First Boston Corp., both of New York. 

indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
Nov. 21, H. T. Prichard, President, announced that pres- 
ent plans contemplate an issue of $6,000,000 of preferred 
stock some time in 1957 if market conditions make it 
teasible, and an issue of $8,000,000 in bonds in 1958. Tem- 
perary bank loans are available and probably will be 
utilized, during at least part of 1957. Additional secu- 
rities will need to be sold in 1959 and 1960, amounting 
to approximately $14,000,000. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for new construction. Underwriter—May be 
Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First 
Boston Corp., who underwrote last equity financing. 


International Business Machines Corp. (5/21) 
Feb. 26 it was announced company plans to offer its 
stockholders of record Mav 21, 1957, approximately 
$200,000,000 of additional capital stock, following pro- 
posed split up of the present ovtstanding shares on a 
2-for-1 basis. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 

Interstate Power Co. 

Feb. 20 it was reported company plans to sell about $28,- 
800,000 of new securities ($19,800,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and about $9,000,000 of common stock). Under- 
writers -— To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: For bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and R. W. 
Pressprich & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Smith, Barney & Co. For stock: if competitive, Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. Offering—Probably in May. 
lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 

Jan. 2 it was announced that cash required to finance 
the 1957 construction program will necessitate the sale 
of securities to the extent of $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. The 
exact amount to be raised and the type of securities to 
be sold are now under consideration by the management. 
Underwriters — May be The First Boston Corp., New 
York; and G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jefferson Lake Suiphur Co. 

Dec. 27, Eugene H. Walte, Jr., announced company plans 
in the near future to sell an issue of convertible deben- 
tures. Proceeds—For expansion program. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 12, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987 (later 
changed to $15,000,000). Underwriter—-To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). Bids — Expected in 
June or July, 1957. 


Kaiser Industries Corp. 
Nov. 28, E. E. Trefethen, Jr., Executive Vice-President, 
stated that it is anticipated that a portion of the funds 
necessary to meet the $25,000,000 installment due April 
1, 1957 on its 434% term loan may have to be provided 
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by the creation of debt by, or the sale of equity securi- 
ties, of this corporation or Henry J. Kaiser Co., or 
through the public or private sale of a portion of the 
securities of the companies owned by the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., or of certain other assets. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


% Kaiser Industries Corp. (4/3-4) 
March 13 it was reported registration is expected on 
March 14 of 750,000 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriters— The First Boston 
Corp., New York; Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York. 
Laclede Gas Co. 
Feb. 19 it was announced the company is planning an 
issue of first mortgage bonds during the first half of 
1957, but the specific details of the financing have not 
been finally determined. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
(expected to be around $6,800,000) and for construction 
purposes. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


- Lincain Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Feb. 18 it was reported company plans in April to offer 
to its common stockholders 68,750 additional shares of 
common stock (par $16.6623) on the basis of one new 
share for each three shares held. Underwriter — Dean 
Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Registration—Expect- 
ed late in March. 


Lone Star Gas Co. 
Jan. 11 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 of debentures. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. Offering—Tentatively 
expected late in April. 


* Louisville & Nashville RR. 
‘Bids are expected to be received by the company some 
time in the Fall for the purchase from it of $14,400,000 
equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Jan. 29 it was reported that company is now considering 
the sale of $19,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1987. Underwriter — To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Not expected to be received until sometime 
in April or May, 1957. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
March 4 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell between $25,000,000 and $36,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds before Summer. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by coinpetitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly). 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. (4/23) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CST) 
April 23 for the purcnase frem it of $2,700,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series A dated May 10, 1957, 
to mature annually in 1-to-15 years. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Mississippi Power Co. (4/11) 
Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter — 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blair & Co. 
Incorporated; Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tenta- 
tively expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on 
April 11 Registration—Scheduled for March 15. 

National Fuel Gas Co. (5/28) 
Jan. 10 it was reported company plans to issue $15,000,- 
000 of new 25-year debentures. Proceeds—To make addi- 
tional investments in securities of subsidiaries. Under- 
writer To be determined hy competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on May 28. Registration—Planned for April 18. 

National Telefilm Associates, Inc. 
March 4 it was announced company plans to issue up 
to $8,000,000 convertible notes or debentures in the near 
future. Proeceeds—Fer reduction of short-term debt, 
working capital and cther corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—Mavy be Charles Plohn & Co., New York. 


New England Electric System 

Jan. 3, 1956, it was announced company plans to merge 
its subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company. 
This would be followed by a $2C,000,000 first mortgage 
bond issue by the resultant company, to be known as 
Marrimack-Essex Electric Co. Underwriter—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
Salomon Bros.. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly) ; 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pie.ce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in first half of 1957. 
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New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 


Oct. 24 it wes announced company plans to sell in 1957 


$25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, and an additional 
$20.000.000 in 1958. Proceeds—To finance construction 


program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co. Inc. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly). 


% Norfolk & Western Ry. (4 10) 
Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
April 10 for the purchase from it of $6,600,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Piobable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Northern Natural Gas Co. 
March 6 it was announced company plans to issue some 


debentures and preferred stock this year. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans ($18.750,009 at Dec. 31, 1956). Un- 
derwriter Blyth & Co., Inc.. New York and San 


Froncisco. 


* Northern Ontario Natural Gas Co., Ltd. 

March 1 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
some notes and common stock in units. Proceeds—About 
$10,500,000, together with private financing, to be used 
for new construction. Underwriters — Hemphill, Noyes 


& Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co., both of New York, 
to head group in United States. Offering —Expected in 
April. 

Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 


March 4 it was reported conipany plans to ‘ssue and 
sell in the Fali of 1957 $15,000,000 first morigage honds. 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—'lc 
be determined by competitive bidding. Proba dle Lidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beane, Kidder. Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly): Lehinan Brothers and Riter & Co. (joint- 
lv); YVhe First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., in». 
(jointly): Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loco & Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 

Northern States ,ower Co. (Wis.) (6/4) 
March 4 it was reported company plans to issue ard 
seil $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Pro- 
ceeds—‘or constructicn program. Underwriter—To be 
aetermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on June 4. 


Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. (4/23) 

Feb. 23 it was anncunced company intends to issue and 
sell $30,000,000 of 32-year debentures due May 1, 1389. 
Proceeds—To retire short-tcrm loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by ccom- 
petitive bidding. probable bidders: Halsey. Stuait & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Eastman Dillen, Union Securities & Co. Bids—Expccted 
to be received around April 23. 


% Overnight Transportation Coa. 

March 5 it was reported early 1egistration is expected 
of 126,000 shares of common stock. Preceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegrap’ Co. 

Jan. 14, James S. Cantlen, Vice-President, announced 
that company plans to spent $159,000,000 in 1957 and 
$157,000,000 in 1958 for expansion and improvement to 
be financed in part, by debt borrowings and stock issues. 
About 90% of Pacific’s stock is owned by American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—For any bonds, to 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 


* Peninsular Telephone Co. 

March 6 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
common stockholders not over 189,844 additional shares 
of common stock. Proceeds—Together with funds from 
proposed bond sale, to finance new construction. Under- 
writers-—-Morgan Stanley & Co. and Coggeshall & Hicks, 
both of New York City. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Sept. 12 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. inc.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Feb. 14 it was announced company plans to offer about 
600,000 shares of common stock tu its stockholders about 
the middle of the year on a basis of one new share for 
each 20 shares held. Proceeds -—— For construction pro- 
gram. Dealer-Managers — Drexel & Co., Phila 
Pa., and Morgan Stanley & Co.., 











delphia, 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Feb, 14 it was also announced company plans to issue 
and sell in the second half of 1957 additional first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—For expansion program. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: White, Weld & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly). 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR. (3 14) 
Bids will be received by the company in New York, 
N. Y., up to noon (EST) on March 14 for the purchase 
from it of $2,250,000 equipment trust certificates to be 
dated April 15, 1957, and to mature annualiy to and in- 
cluding April 15, 1972. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
Feb. 1 was reported company plans offering, probably 
first to common stockholders, of additional common 
stock later this year. Underwriting—May be on a nego- 
tiated basis. 


Principal Retail Plazas of Canaca, Ltd. (Canada) 
Feb. 28 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of an issue of $15,000,0CU of suberdinated deben- 
tures due 1982 and 1,500,000 shares common stock to 
be sold in units of $56 of debentures and five shares ol! 
sicck. Proceeds—-For expansion and working Gapital. 
Business — Operetes shepping centers. Underwriter — 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New Ycrk, tor 
about two-thirds of issue. Balance to be underwritten 
in Canada. 


® Public Service Co. of Colorado (5/20) 

Oct. 8 it was reported company plans the issue and sale 
of $50,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Expected to be received up to noon (EDT) on May 20. 


Fublic Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 

Feb. 11 it was announced that it is expected that a new 
series of first mortgage bonds (about $30,000,000 initially 
scheduled for 1956) will be issued and sold by the com- 
pany, during 1957. Proceeds — To repay bank loans 
(amounting to $25,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1956) and for new 
construction. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

eb. 6, Frank Mcl.aughlin, President, annourced that 
later on in 1957 the eompany plans te sell an issue of 
first mortgage bonds (company is authorized to issue 
$25,000,900 additional principal amount). Proceeds—To 
retire bank loans. Underwriter—May be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
é& Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 


% Quebec Natural Gas Corp. 

March 9 it was announced company plans to do some 
financing (probably in units consisting of notes and com- 
mon stock). Preeeeds—For construction program. Un- 
derwriter——Lehman Brothers, New York. 


*%® Reading Ce. (5/23) 

Bids are expected to be received by this company on 
May 23 fer the purchase from it of $2,475,000 equipmeut 
trust certificates, due semi-annually, from July 1. 1957, 
to Jan. 1, 1972, inelusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 14 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Bids—Not ex- 
pected to be received until next Fall. 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/18) 
Feb. 25 directors authorized the issue and sale of $70,- 
000,000 of 29-year debentures due June 1, 1986. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriter—To te deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey. 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received on June 18. Registration—Planned {for 
lutter part of May. 

Southern California Gas Co. 

Jan. 21 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new construction. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected in August 
or September, 1957. 

Southern Ry. (3/21) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on March 21 for the purchase from it of $5,549,000 
equipment trust certificates, series WW, due semi-an- 
nually to Jan. 15, 1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. (3/20) 

Bids are expected to be received by the company on 
Mareh 20 for the purchase from it of $3,700,000 of equip- 
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ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.;: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


% Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 


1 


March 11 it was reported company may do some equity 
financing in April. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane and Dean Witter & Co. underwrote 
common stock offering to shareholders in 1955. 


Texas Electric Service Co. 


Jan. 2 it was announced company expects to sell new 
securities during 1957 to obtain capital for its continuing 
plant expansion. Underwriter — For any bonds, to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Lehman Bro- 
thers (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Thorp Finance Corp. 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to issue and sel! 
locally 10,000 additional shares of 5% preferred stock 
and to sell generally some additional common stock 
during 1957. Price-—Of preferred, $102 per share. Pro- 
ceeds-—For working capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriters—Emch & Co. and The Marshall Co., 
both of Milwaukee, Wis. 


TMT Trailer Ferry, Inc. 


Jan. 21 it was reported corporation is considering public 
financing, but details have not as yet beeii determined. 
Financial Adviser—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 


Jan. 8 it was reported that company plans to sell some 
additional preferred stock and bonds in order to raise 
part of the cost of its $110,000,000 1957 construction 
program. Underwriter — For preferred stock — White, 
Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bonds 
previously were placed privately. 


United Artists Corp. 


Jan. 9 it was announced this privately-owned company 
is giving active consideration to a public stock issue. 
Proceeds—Together with a loan of about $6,000,000 
from motion picture exhibitors, to be used for working 
capital and other general corporate purposes. 


United Iluminating Co. 

Feb, 22 it was announced comnany plans to offer to 
its common stockholders 311,557 additional shares of 
common stock on the basis ci one new share for each 
eight shares held. Proceeds — For new construction. 
Meeting—Stockholders to vote March 20 on increasing 
authorized common stock from 2,482,456 shares to 3,5U0,- 
000 shares. Underwriter—Nonc. 


U. S. A. Fund, Ltd. (Canada) 
Feb. 25 it was reported that this Fund plans to offer 
$15,000,000 of capital stock. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. Offering — Expected in early 
Spring. 





Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/4) 

Feb. 15 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
1,000,000 shares of common steck (par $8). Preceeds— 
About $22,000,000 for new construction, Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Bids—Tentatively expected on 
June 4. 


* Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

March 8 it was announced company, in addition to pro- 
posal to raise late this Spring $22,000,000 through the 
sale of additional common stock, plans also to sell in 
the Fall $20,000,000 of debt securities. Probable bidders 
for bonds may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and American Securities Corn. (jointly), 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; White 
Weld & Co. 


@® Washington Gas Light Co. (5/22) 

Dec. 12, Everett J. Boothby, President, announced that 
the company expects to raise about $8,060,000 through 
the sale of first mortgage bonds in the Spring of 1957 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blair & Co. Incorporated and Baxter & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillen Union 
Securities & Co.: The First Boston Corp. ®6ids—Ex- 
pected to be received on May 22. 


West Penn Power Co. 

Dec. 27 it was announced company plans to issue some 
additional senior securities, probably about $20,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds due 1987. Proceeds — To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriter — To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Whife, Weld 
-& Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.: W. C. Langley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 
Offering—Expected sometime in July. 


* White (S. S.) Dental Mnaufacturing Co. 

March 11 it was reported company is considering some 
long-term financing. Uaderwriter—Drexel & Co., Phila- 
detphia, Pa. 
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With Paine, Webber 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—Vernon P. 
Essi has become connected with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Union Commerce Building. 


With Suburban Secs. 

(Special to THE FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Charles 
A. Wichert is with Suburban Se- 
curities Co., 732 East 200th Street. 
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Notes on the Value of Professional Management 


The recent bull market on Wall Street—America’s longest and 
best to date—gave every excuse to the detractcrs of the value of 
professional management of mutual funds. 

“Why,” they would say, “these performance charts don’t mean 
a thing. Any investor, sticking a pin in the stock tables and buy- 
ing the stocks where the pinholes were could have done just as 


well or better.” 


Last year, a great many investors found out differently, many 


of them the hard way, that is to 
losses. By contrast, mutual fund 
lot a very happy cne, 


say with realized or unrealized 
shareholders could count their 


All one needs to do is take a leok at the results of a study 
just compiled by Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. 


Ih} 1956, all but one of 79 le 


mutual funds increased in value. 
By comparison, 54% 
Stock Exchange declined during 


Although the Dow Jones Industrial Average went up 2% 
of the 30 stocks which make it up fell in value. 


1956, 13 


of the stocks listed 


ading diversified common stock 


cn the New York 
the same period. 


in 


Ot the 20 most actively traded stocks, 11 declined, and of the 
20 most widely-held stocks, 11 declined. 
So, is there a value in proressional manageinent cf portfolios 


not’ 


DIF Assets 


Moved to Bonds 


Diversified Investment Fund, 
Inc., reports that as of Feb. 28, 
1957, the end of the first fiscal 
quarter, investment in bonds ac- 
counted for 17.2% of the total net 
assets of this balanced mutual 
fund. This is an increase of 50% 
over the figure of 11.5% invested 
in bonds a year ago and 29% more 
than the sum invested in bonds at 
the beginning of the quarter, Dec. 
1, 1956. 


Management took advantage of 
the unusual conditions existing in 
the bond market in effecting this 
increase in the list of bond hold- 
ings. In several cases, issues were 
acquired at prices which afforded 
a highér Tnc6me’ than ’‘Has been 
available for over 20 years on 
bonds of similar quality. Some of 
the funds for these new invest- 
ments came from the sale of pre- 
ferred stock holdings, which were 
reduced over the past year from 
17.1% of assets to 13.5%. 

Total net assets of the fund 
reached $63,513,429 on Feb. 28, 
1957, compared to $61,684,229 a 
vear ago and $63,034,316 at the 
end of the fund’s fiscal year, Nov. 
30, 1956. Shares outstanding in- 
creased to 7,375,163 with an asset 
value per share of $8.61. 

Securities newly added to the 
fund during the first quarter were: 

Bonds—Idaho Power Company, 
Ist mtge., 412s, 1987: Louisiana 
Power and Light Company, Ist 
mtge., 434s, 1987; New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, debs., 424s. 1986; Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, list mtge.. 
442s, 1986, and Sinclair Oil Corpo- 
ration, conv., 4%ss, 1986. 

Common stocks — American 
Broad-Paramount Theatres, Inc.: 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Company, 
and Socony Mobil Oil Company, 
Inc. 

Bonds—Atlantic Coast Line RR. 
Company, unitied 432s, 1964. 

Preferred stocks — Alabama 


or 


Great Southern 
pany, 6%. 
Common stocks — Alabama 
Great Southern Railway Com- 
pany; Deere and Company, and 
National Gypsum Company. 


Philadelphia Fund 


Philadelphia Fund is continuing 
to concentrate its common stock 
purchases in carefully selected is- 
sues made up for the most part 
ot specialities, Roy R. Coffin, Pres- 
ident, stated in an interim report 
recently. 

Since the close of the year the 
fund has made initial investments 
in the commons of Georgia-Pacifi-, 
Chance-Vought and Central & 
South West Corp. Common hold- 
ings that were increased in the 
period included A. O. Smith, 
United Electric Coal, U. S. Steel 
and Union Oil of Calif. , 

Common stock issues in each of 
which the’ fund’s ' investment 
amounts to 2% of assets or more 
include Outboard Marine, Sperry- 
Rand, A. O. Smith, Bethlehem 
Steel, U. S. Steel, Dow Chemical, 
I.B.M., General Motors, United 
Aircraft, Bucyrus Erie, Standard 
Oil of N. J. and Haloid. As of Feb. 
20, last, 88% of assets were in- 
vested in commons and 11% in 
bonds. 


Railway Com- 


Sales Reports 


January sales of shares of the 


National Securities Series. of 
mutual investment funds, one of 
the nation’s largest, were at an 


all-time high of $7,175,936 — up 
$2,065,081 or 40%, from. the 
$5,110,855 sales in January, 1956, 
according to _ figures’ released 
yesterday by E. Waln Hare, Vice- 
President of National Securities 
& Research Corporation, spon- 
sors and managers of the Series. 


Joins Field Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Peter G. 
Cosovich is now with Field & 
Co., Inc., Cascade Building. 
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A Common Stock Investment Fund 
Investment objectives of this Fund 


are 
income growth for its shareholders. 


Lorpb.,. ABBETT & Go. 


Affiliated 
Fund 


possible long-term capital and 


Prospectus upon request 
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Keystone S.4 
Share Value Up 


4 i“ 
14% for Year 

According to the March 1 Semi- 
Annual Report to shareholders, 
Keystone Low-Priced Common 
Stock Fund S-4 showed a 14% 
increase in per-share capital value 
for the last 12 months. This in- 
cludes a capital gains distribution 
of 88 cents per share paid last 
July. 

For that same 12 month period, 
total net asset value of the fund 
increased 11% and number of 
shareholders reached a new high 
of more than 7,000. Asset value 
per share rose from $9.16 to $9.57, 
not including the capital gains 
distribution. A semi-annual reg- 
ular distribution of 11 cents per 
share was paid from net invest- 
ment income on Jan. 15. 

Among the largest holdings in 
this growth fund’s portfolio of 43 
issues were Polaroid Corp., Stancd- 
ard Packaging Corp., Granite City 
Steel Co., Kerr-McGee Oil Indus- 
tries, Inc., Pittsburgh Steel Co.. 
Garrett Corp., and Kelsey-Hayes 
Co. 


With Ashton & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich.—Annette D. 
Kallic is now affiliated with Ash- 
ton & Co., 15315 West McNichois 
Road. 


Reynolds Adds to Staff 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Ron- 
dell C. Bach has become connected 
with Reynolds & Co., 629 Second 
Avenue, South. 


Boston Fund Reveals Records 
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Delaware Buys Into 
Dayton Power & Light 


Delaware Fund has increased its 
common stock investment in Day- 
ton Power & Light, via rights to 


shareholders, the fund’s latest 
semi-monthly Directors’ Letter 
shows. 


D. Moreau Barringer, Chairman, 
points out that two things for 
which a continual growth can be 
predicted are electric power per 
capita and Federal expenditures 
for defense. Describing Dayton as 
a “soundly-operated local utility 
company,” he cites the nearby lo- 
cation of the Air Force’s major 
Materiel & Research Center, 
Wright-Patterson Field, as com- 
bining these two factors to give 
the company a promise of unus- 
ually vigorous and steady growth. 
“Nevertheless,” he comments, “at 
the present price the stock is only 
selling at about 11 times the earn- 
ings forecast for 1957, and is 
yielding a satisfactory 5.3%. Its 
gas revenues, 34% of the whole,” 
he continues, “have been growing 
twice as fast as electric in the past 
few years, and are in part pro- 
tected from the effect of rising 
costs of gas by escalation clauses.” 

Commenting on the market, Mr. 


’ Barringer said that so far it has 


survived the latest test of the va- 
lidity of the 1956 lows with only 
a temporary penetration. How- 
ever, he observed, the news and 
the numerous examples of profits 
squeezed by higher wages and re- 
luctant consumers, indicate this 
level may be tested again in com- 
ing weeks. In this event, he con- 
cluded, “we will be well prepared 
to take advantage of bargaim 
prices that may appear.” 


In Silver Anniversary Report 


In its 25th Annual Report, Bos- 
ton Fund, one of the largest mu- 
tual funds in the country, reports 
total net assets of $135,440,283 at 
the close of its fiscal year on Jan. 
31, 1957. In his letter to share- 
holders, Henry T. Vance, Presi- 
dent of the fund, observes that: 

“During the year shares out- 
standing increased to a _ record 
peak of 8,879,447 and the addition 
of 1,370 new individual and in- 
stitutional slareholders brought 
the total number of investors in 
the fund to 28,171. The fund’s 
shares had an asset value of $15.25 
at the year end. Adjusting this 
figure for the capital gains dis- 
tribution of 81 cents a share, the 
asset value is equivalent to $16.06 
per share.” 

A feature of the current report 
is a 25th anniversary section re- 
viewing important events affect- 
ing investments during the quar- 
ter-century and methods used by 
the management to meet the 
fund’s objective of providing ‘a 
vehicle for intelligent and con- 
servative investing,” the policy of 
which “is to maintain a balance 
between bonds, stocks and/or cash 
which seems to be advisable from 
time to time.” 

Commenting on these items the 
Report says that each of these 
happenings have influenced in- 
vestment cecisions in varying de- 
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grees. “Our country’s economic 
climate has ranged from the 
debts of depression to the heights 
of prosperity and from peacetime 
production to total industrial 
mobilization for war. The diverse 
problems of the past quarter cen- 
tury have verified the wisdom 
both of a balanced approach to in- 
vesting and of a flexible and 
dynamic management policy 
which calls for varying the 
amounts invested in different 
types of securities as conditions 
change and new opportunities 
arise for rewarding investment.” 

Typifying the difference be- 


tween the kind of people who 
buy “just any stock” and those 
who own investment company 


shares as a permanent type of in- 
vestment offering diversification 
and professional management, the 
Report shows that 30.6% of the 
fund’s individual shareholders are 
business people, 24.9% profes- 
sional people, 21.9% housewives, 
17.5% retired persons and 5.1% 
are in other classifications. The 
Report comments that: 

“The study further indicated 
that the investment objective of 
over two-thirds of the sharehold- 
ers is to build up a capital sum 
for future use. . The survev 
also revealed that Boston Fund's 
shareholders are people of sub- 

Continued on page 5& 
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Mutual Funds 


stance who have given thoughtful 
consideration to their financial 
affairs. Most keep emergency 
cash reserves and money for fu- 
ture investment, in bank accounts 
and savings bonds, and in general 
appear to have started some type 
of estate building program.” 


Mutual Fund, Ine. 
for the three months 
ended Jan. 31, 1957, resulted in 
new high records during that 
period for total net assets, shares 
outstanding, number of share- 
holders and total net investment 
income, President Jonathan bB. 
Lovelace announced recently in a 
quarterly report to shareholders. 

Total net assets with securities 
valued at market prices at Jan. 
31, 1957, were $60,097,647, equal 
to $8.13 a share on the 7,393,016 
shares outstanding. Distributions 
from net realized gains on sales 
of securities during the quarter 
amounted to 43 cents a_ share. 
Comparative net asset figures were 
$58,652,651, equal to $8.55 per 
share on the 6,857,155 shares out- 
standing at Oct. 31, 1956 and $29,- 
287,617, or $8.31 a share on the 
3,524,135 shares outstanding on 
Jan. 31, 1956. The Jan. 31, 1956 
figures were before the acquisi- 
tion of Pacific-American Inves- 
tors, Inc. through merger on Feb. 
1. 1956. 

Net investment income for the 
three months ended Jan. 31 last 
was $503,941 or 7 cents per share 
on the 7,163,539 average shares 
outstanding during the quarter. 
This compared with a net income 
of $267,866, equal to 7.7 cents on 
the 3,441,818 average shares out- 
standing at the end of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 

Shareholders increased to 17,722 
at Jan. 31, 1957 from 15,957 at 
Oct. 31, 1956 and 6,232 at Jan. 31, 
1956. 


Sovereign Investors reporting 
as of Feb. 28, 1957 shows total 
net assets of $1,815,044.83 com- 
pared with $1,626,536.99 on Feb. 
28, 1956. This represents an in- 
crease of 12% for the period. Out- 
standing shares of the fund rose 
18% during the same period. 

The net asset value per share 
was $11.91 on Feb. 28, 1957 com- 
pared with $12.57 on Feb. 29, 1956. 


Massachusetts Life Fund, a bal- 
anced fund, reported total net as- 
sets on Dec. 31, 1956 of $31,535,- 
247, a more than 16% increase 
over the previous year’s figure of 
$27,121,953. Sales of the fund 
reached an all-time high for the 
year, amounting to over $6 mil- 
lion as compared to $4,600,000 in 
1955, an increase of over 31%. 

During 1956, the fund paid div- 
idends from investment income 
totaling $1.24 per share, compared 
with $1.20 in 1955. In addition, 
a capital gains distribution of 71 
cents per share was paid in 1956. 
In 1955 a distribution of 47 cents 
a share was made. 

Common stocks’ represented 
59.35% of the fund’s total invest- 
ments at year end as compared 
to 62.62% at the end of 1955. Cash 
and bonds totaled 30.15% on Dec. 
31, 1956, with preferred stocks 
representing the remaining 10.50% 
of the total portfolio. 

In the common stock section, 
industrials constituted 39.65% of 
the entire fund, followed by util- 
ities, 13.87%; banks and finance, 
2.25%; railroads, 2.02%: and in- 
surance, 1.56%. Additions to the 
portfolio during the fourth quar- 
ter included Skelly Oil Company 
common, Pittston $3.50 preferred: 
Burroughs Corporation converti- 
bles, 442s; Sinclair Oil Corpora- 
tion convertibles, 4%¢s. 

Highlighting the report is a 
description of extended trust serv- 
ices now available to Massachu- 
setts Life Fund shareholders — 
among them are gifts to minors. 
family ea and charitable en- 
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Sentiment continued to improve 
in the corporate new issue market 
through the past week even 
though things were reported as 
still a bit laggard in the tax 
exempt field. 

Seasoned corporate obligations 
were a trifle easier and this ap- 
peared to influence a mite better 
yields on new material being 
put on offer, as for example 
Commonwealth Edison Co. ot 
Chicago’s $50 million of 30-year 
first mortgage bonds. 

That offering put up for bids 
on Tuesday brought out some 
mighty keen competition among 
banking aggregations which 
sought the business. This found 
reflection in a brisk demand for 
the issue when it was publicily 
offered. 

The winning bid was 99.38 for 
a 444% coupon rate which was 
only about 60 cents per $1,000 
better than that submitted by the 
second highest group. A reoffer- 
ing of the bonds at a price of 
100% reportedly brought out good 
investor response. 

Market observers noted that a 
fortnight ago investors probably 
would have been looking for a 
yield basis of somewhere between 
4.15% and 4.20%. Thus the 4.25% 
yield actually set preved rather 
attractive. 

Meantime, the 
early softening 
peared to be 
ceptance even though there 
no indication from Federal Re- 
serve circles that any such de- 
velopment might be in the offing. 


Add to Bond Portfolios 


Investment trusts evidently 
have been on the buying side of 
the bond market in recent months 
and, while their purchases may 
not have geen sufficient in the 
aggregate to have carried anv 
unusual weight, the trend was 
none-the-less interesting. 

One such organization, Diver- 
sified Investment Fund Inc., noted 
that as of the end of February its 
holdings of bonds equalled 17.2% 
of total assets, a rise of just about 
50% from a year ago. 

And as a measurement of what 
has been transpiring in the in- 
vestment market over a_ perioct 
of months, it develops that, in 
several cases, purchases were 
made at prices affording higher 
yields than have been available in 
some 20 years. 
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New Debt Issues 

Next week’s calendar of debt 
offerings is relatively light but it 
will be spiced by another run of 
equity offerings on “rights.” 

On Tuesday Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co. will open bids for 
$29 million of 30-year first mort- 
gage bonds which will place it in 
funds to pay off bank loans and 
finance construction. 

On Wednesday there will be an 
offering of $7 million of Hawaiian 
Electric Co.’s bonds on a negoti- 
ated route. 


The week’s biggest issue, $50 
million of Public Service Electric 
& Gas Corp., 20-year debentures, 


will be up for bids with at least 
three groups competing. 


New Equity Offerings 

Largest of the impending new 
stock offerings is Baltimore Gas 
& Electric Corp.’s 581,537 shares 
of common to provide funds for 
new construction. This stock is 
slated to be offered first to share- 
holders of record March 18 in the 
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share 
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ratio of 
11 held, 
April 3. 

El Paso Natural Gas Co., by 
negotiation, will be offering 150,- 
000 shares of $100 par cumulative 
preferred and 300,000 shares of no 
par, convertible, second preferred. 
the latter to be offered first to 
common shareholders of record 
about March 18, rights to expire 
April 2. 

A block of 50,000 shares of S5 
par common of Savannah Electric 


one new 
rights 


Continued from page 2 


The Security I 


with Pennsylvania Railroad 50 
new air-conditioned rapid transit 
cars for the Newark-Hudson Ter- 
minal run at a total cost of $4,- 
239,000. Forty percent of these 
outlays or $1,675,000 will be borne 
by Hudson & Manhattan and 60% 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This should result in more eco- 
nomic and efficient operations of 
the rapid transit system and pave 
the way to attract additional 
trafic. 

On Nov. 1, 1956 a 6% payment 
of principal on the first mortgage 
bonds and first lien and refunding 
mortgage bonds was made. On or 
about April 1, 1957, the trustee 
can recommend to the Court au- 
thorization of an additional pay- 
ment to holders of these two bond 
issues. I believe that this recom- 
mendation will be made and 
granted some time in late Spring 
and expect additional distribu- 
tions of principal in due course. 

On Aug. 1, 1956, $538,000 tax 
reductions incurred on rapid tran- 
sit operations in 1955 and 1956 
were obtained. Additional tax re- 
lief should be forthcoming in the 
next few years as it becomes more 
evident that competition of the 
system with vehicular traffic us- 
ing tax-exempt subsidized facili- 
ties has placed it under great 
disadvantage. During the past 
year some real estate properties, 
not needed for transit operations, 
were sold to Jersey City for 
$48,000. Additional real estate 
which cannot be utilized by the 
company for income producing 
purposes will be disposed of with- 
in the near future. There also 
have been sales of obsolete rail- 
road cars and parts for scrap for 
a total of $112,000. 


Funded Debt: 
First Mortgage 414% 


$5 preferred stock ($100 par)_ 
Common stock ($100 par) 


Continued from page 5 


bonds, due 
Interest arrears due on first mortgage bonds_-_-_-_ 
First lien & refunding mtge. 5% 
Interest arrears due on first lien & refund. bonds 
Adjustment income mortgage 5% bonds, due 1957 
Interest arrears due on adjustment bonds_ 


& Power Co. is slated to be of- 
fered for account of selling share- 
holders while the company will 
market 163,334 shares to helders 
of record March 18, in the ratio 
of one new share for each six 
held, rights to expire April 1. 


And Spokane Natural Gas Co. 
has scheduled an offering of 135.- 
315 shares of common to be made 
first to holders of record March 
19, the ratio of one-for-three 
with rights expiring April 2. 


in 


Like Best 


On April 1, 1957, a survey will 
be completed for the Metropolitan 
Rapid Transit Commission and 
submitted to this organization on 
mass commuting between New 
Jersey and New York City. There 
are various different transit sys- 
tems under consideration, namely: 
An independent bi-state loop sys- 
tem which connects all of New 
Jersey’s railroad commuter lines 
with its own tunnel or bridge con- 
nections across the Hudson River 
and operates independently of 
New York City subways or exist- 
ing rail tubes;. constructions of 
new tunnels under the Hudson 
River to connect with New York 
City subways; construction of 
new tunnels to run standard rail- 
road passenger cars to Manhattan 
without transfers in New Jersey: 
and construction of a_ bi-state 
elevated transit ‘system. 

It is my understanding that the 
survey also recommends a perma- 
nent mass commuter system to be 
subsidized by tHe States of New 
York and New Jersey which will 
contain the present Hudson & 
Manhattan system as a nucleus 
and which I believe offers the 
most logical and economical solu- 
tion. This may in time necessitate 
separation of the rapid transit 
operations and the income pro- 
ducing Hudson Terminal Build- 
ings and other real estate. As the 
real values of Hudson & Manhat- 
tan’s properties become unraveled 
during the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings and the growing need for 
more modern public transporta- 
tion between New York City and 
New Jersey appears more evident 
the investor is presented with a 
unique opportunity for long-term 
capital gain. 

The company’s capitalization is 
as follows: 
1957 __- _. $885,400 

115,500 
26,868 .500 
3,573,000 
16,814,000 
12,988,500 


ponds, due 1957 


5,250,000 
399,999 shs. 


Observations... 


omy. Thus, civilian production 
would be raised by more than the 
amount which had previously been 
devoted to Defense work. 


Indictment of Keynes 


Another major and thorough 
debunking of popular Keynesian 
credo is successfully accomplished 
in a newly published volume, 
“Common Sense Economics,’ by 
Dr. L. Albert Hahn (Abelard- 
Schuman, N. Y., 244 pp., $4.50). 
This most timely indictment of 
government spending and infla- 
tion is based on the _ principle, 
“The propensity to work and not 
the propensity to spend is the 
foundation of national income and 
wealth.” 

Dr. Hahn aptly cites the govern- 
ment’s difficulties midst an infla- 
tionary binge. So much is based 


on the public’s general expecta- 
tions of the continuance of the 
spree. If the authorities try to 
deflate the money and credit sup- 
ply, or even to institute a holding 
operation, they must take into 
account the possibility of general 
price falls, bankruptcy, unemploy- 
ment and all-round depression. 
But the maintenance of the in- 
flationary boom via cheap money 
policies, subsidies of all kinds and 
expanded spending, entails even 
greater risks, such as_ ultimate 
collapse of the government’s cur- 
rency and credit. And even short 
of that decisive immolation stage, 
Dr. Hahn points out, trouble en- 
sues the moment, costs catch up 
with and run ahead of prices. 
Giving consideration to the 
functioning of the government, 
Hahn seems to embrace a typically 
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indecisive stand on the injection 
of intervention: underwriting the 
dubicus principle that planning is 
all right so long as it is done in- 
telligently; the trouble now being 
with the ability of the planners. 


Stock Market Impacts 

Much space is devoted to shrewd 
appraisal by this experienced au- 
thor of the effects of inflation and 
other economic forces on share 
prices. Quite correctly, much 
stress is placed on the behavior 
of buyers, »poth in their waiting 
and “hurrying” roles. 

He recognizes and details the 
non-correlation between market 
movements and business factors, 
as changes in industrial activity. 
Likewise the realistic Stock Ex- 
change record of the constant 
divergence between share priccs 
and dividends as well as interest 
rates is cited in detail. 

He reminds us that the bear 
market of 1939-1942 reflected fear 
of war taxation rather than bad 
business; that the 1946-49 bear 
market occurred midst high busi- 
ness activity; and that the bull 
market beginning in September, 
1953, was staged midst recession. 
Market movements, he correctly 
states, are rather the product of 
mass psychology. 

Again in his chapter on Price 
Formation on Stock Markets, Dr. 
Hahn gets on the offensive against 
Keynes, “the brilliant generalizer 
of half-truths.” He bitterly at- 
tacks the British economist’s con- 
tention in his General Theory that 
the negotiability of investments 
coupled with the subjective factors 
of the market place leads to the 
flow of savings into investments. 
as motivated by short-run ex- 
pectations of stock market gains 
rather than by long-run anticipa- 
tion of yield. 


The conflict between Hahn and «| 


Keynes here is interesting in 
demonstrating, in the opinion of 
this columnist, Keynes’ superior 
shrewdness and soundness in the 
area Of market speculation in 
contrast to other economic spheres. 


Bankers Offer Centra! 
& South West Shares 


A group of investment firms 
headed jointly by Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and Harriman Ripley & Co.. Inc. 
offered for public sale yesterday 
(March 13) 600,000 shares of Cen- 
tral & South West Corp. common 
stock ata price of $36.75 per share. 
The group purchased the shares 
from the corporation at competi- 
tive sale on March 12 on its bid 
of $35.80 per share. 

Central & South West Corp. is 
a public utility holding company 
owning all of the outstanding 
common stock of Central Power & 
Light Co., Public Service Co. of 
Oklahoma, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co. and West Texas Utili- 
ties Co., operating public utility 
companies. 

The proceeds from the sale of 
the 600,000 shares of common 
stock will be applied to the pay- 
ment of $7,500,000 of bank bor- 
rowings of the parent company 
and to the purchase of additional 
shares of common stock of the 
operating subsidiaries. 

The latest dividend declared on 
the common stock was a quarter], 
disbursement of 40 cents. per 
share, payable Feb. 28, 1957. 

A consolidated statement of the 
company and subsidiaries for 1956 
shows operating revenues of $127,- 
799,359 compared with $113,761,- 
952 for 1955. Consolidated net in- 
come for 1956 was $22,510,575, 
equal to $2.32 per share on 9,691,- 
257 shares of Central & South 
West Corp. common stock com- 
pared with $19,764,842 or $2.04 
per share on the same number of 
common shares in 1955. 

At Dec. 31, 1956 the system 
utility companies furnished elec- 
tric service at retail in 110 coun- 
ties in Texas, 48 counties in Okla- 
homa, 13 counties in Arkansas and 
three parishes in Louisiana. 
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By JOHN 

An Excellent 

A new booklet entitled “You 
are going to live longer but 


how well will you live?” has been 
prepared by MSS available only 
through subscribers to this ad- 
vertising and sales service for 
Mutual Funds, sponsored by Kalb, 


‘Voorhis & Co., Woodward Bldg.., 


Weshington 5, D. C. 

This mailing piece is something 
new... First of all it is done in 
four colors including the envelope 
aS well as the folder. Tests have 
been made by direct mail experts 
that conclusively show that re- 
suJts from color mailings have 
been better than the conventional 
black and white. 

The folder tells the story of 
what the average man is up 
against these days when it comes 
to saving enough to enable him 
to retire. There are color pictures, 
charts, that depict the shrinking 
purchasing power of the dollar, 
the long-term industrial stock 
price averages, a form to figure 
social security and other income 
which shows at a glance what you 
wHil have to live on someday 
when you will have to do it, and 
the story brings the reader to the 
conclusion that unless he_ gets 
busy on a good pian, he will be 
out in the cold for sure! 


There Are Many Mutual Funds 


The well written and beauti- 
fully illustrated motivating story 
ends thusly, “You'll have to de- 
cide which of the many Mutual 
Funds available is the one you 
want. They have different goals 
and varying records. Some em- 
phasize income. Some are more 
concerned with growth of capi- 
tal. Some seek to create a care- 
ful balance of common stocks, 
preferred stocks and bonds. Some 
Go all their investing within cer- 
tain industries, etc.” 

“That's where we, investment 
dealers who have. studied the 
Funds, can help you. You will 
have the opportunity to explore 
with.us the things YOU want to 
accomplish. What you tell us will 
enable us to recommend particu- 
lar Funds. You'll be given a 
prospectus of each. The _ pro- 
spectus gives you all the facts 
- who they are, what they 
are, how they operate, the sales 
commission charged, the names 
and backgrounds of the managers, 
the securities they hold, the rec- 
ord of the past, the special serv- 
ices offered and more.” 

“None can say how well you'll 
live but the plans you make and 
the action you take TODAY 
... May provide an answer. Come 
to see us NOW or phone our of- 
fices and we'll come to see you at 


once.” 
Motivation Is Strong 
The best part of this mailing 


in addition to its attractive make- 
up, color, and copy is that it 
motivates directly toward the 
reader’s MOST VITAL INSTINC- 
TIVE CONCERNS. The Lfe in- 
surance companies have discov- 
ered that they can sell more 
insurance through an appeal to 
such strong emotions as FEAR 
-of the future, FEAR of a trying 
old age, FEAR ot want for a 
family, FEAR of a disabling ac- 
cident, than through any other 
sales stimulant. People don’t 
know the eash values of their 
policies, most of them do not 
have any idea of the net cost 
of their life insurance over a 
pericd of years. and many policy- 
holders cannot tell the difference 
between the forms of insurance 
they own, whether it be ordinary 
life, twenty pay or what have 
vou. But when they bought their 
policies most of them “ran scared” 
and it is a good thing they did. 


Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Mailing Piece 
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Mutual Funds can supplement 
any plan for saving and invest- 
ing. A good life insurance pro- 
gram has its place, savings ac- 
counts likewise, and so do Mutual 
Funds. If you want to sell the 
public on any of these invest- 
ments, help them to “Run Scared.” 
Fear is a stronger emotional stim- 
ulant than any other you can 
promote if you want to get action. 
Fear of the loss of more income 
now will help you to close more 
sales today; fear of a dependent 
old age will help you sell more 
Mutual Funds; today; fear of a 
continued depreciation in the 
nation’s money in the terms of 
real purchasing power can help 
you move more: money out of 
static, low interest dollar type in- 
vestments into Mutual Funds; and 
fear that moves your prospect 
into action can help him do a 
better job of providing for the 
ruture. ; 

Fear has its-place in the world 
—it is a great stimulant to action. 
This mailing. piece is well writ- | 
ten and factual? and it does aj} 
good job of stimulating CON- 
CERN on the part of the reader 
which most people share today— 
HOW ABOUT:TOMORROW’ 
How well will you live? 


Morgan Stanley Group 
Offers $20,000,000 
Australia 5% Bonds 


An underwritimg group headed 
by Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
comprising 68,.-investment firms 
offered for public sale yesterday 
(March 13) amagsue of $20,000,000 
Commonwealth* of Australia 15- 
year 5% bondg’ The bonds, due 
March 1, 1972, are priced at 100% 
and accrued interest to yield 5% 
to maturity. Pgincipal of and in- | 
terest on the ¥bonds which are | 
direct obligatiofs of the Common- | 
vealth, will béypayable in United | 
States money. & | 

The most regent public sale of | 
Commonwealt# bonds here in- 
volved an issu@ of $25,000,000 15- 
year 4!2s marketed in June of last | 
year. 2 

The bonds currently being of- 
fered will have the benefit of 
se€rri-annual sinking fund pay- 
ments of $385,000 commencing 
March 1, 1959 to retire at least 
50° of the issue by maturity. The 
bonds are not redeemable prior 
to March 1, 1967, except by opera- 
tion of tne sinking fund. They are 
redeemable, at the option of the 
Commonwealth, on or after March 
1, 1967 at 102% to and including | 
Feb. 29, 1968, thereafter at 101% | 
to and including Feb. 28, 1970, and | 
thereafter at GZhe principai| 
amount. 

The sinking 
price is 100%. 

The proceeds from the sale of | 
the bonds will be applied to the | 
payment of $87,114,000 of Com- | 
monwealth 10-year 344% 











fund Konempier J 


bonds | 
due June 1, 19597 and the balance 
toward capital Works and expen- 
ditures approved by the Austral- 
ian Loan Council for the Com- 
monwealth and_the State govern- 


ments. The Commonwealth will! 
accept tenders*of the maturing | 
314% bonds in’ payment for the« 


new bonds at 1f1°s, the premium | 
representing aecrued interest to 
June 1, 1957. 2 

At Dec, 31, 1956 the total direct 
indebtedness @f the Common- 
wealth and thé States amounted 
to 4,245,987,000 Australian pounds 
The annual inferest cost on this | 
dtrect indebtedness was approxi- | 
mately £139 million. 

The Commogwealth budget for 
1956-57, introdticed in Parliament ' 


sales taxes, 
duties and company taxes. It is 
estimated that these increased tax 


n August, 1956, provided for 


of the Commonwealth’s own 


Loan Consolidation and In- 


1956-57 budget proposed no majoi 


tax changes, supplementary eco- 





nomic measures were introducec 
in March, 1956 which 


customs and excisc¢ 


measures will provide additiona 
revenue of between £100 million 
and £120 million in a full year. 

A leading feature of Australia’s 
economy has been the substantial 
progress of industrialization since 
the end of World War II. Wool 
production continues as the prin- 
cipal industry but the Common- 
wealth has_ registered notable 


gains in steel production, petro- | 


leum refining, automobile output 
rail and air transportation and in 
other industrial fields. In 1956 
production ot steel ingots 
amounted to approximately 2.9 
million short tons. Output of auto- 


“ ° i | 
mobiles is estimated to have been | 


ar. 
a 
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GENERAL TIME 
CORPORATION 


Dividend 


The Board of Directors has de- 
: sai ie 

ciared a dividend of 50 cents per 

share on the common stock, pay- 

able April 1, 1957 to sharehold- 

ers of record Marcn 18, 1957. 





SS 
asl 


JOHN H. SCHMIDT 
Secretary 


March 6, 1957. 


WESTCLOX BIG BEN 
SETH THOMAS 
STROMBERG RECORDERS 
HAYDON MOTORS 
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DIVIDEND NO. 177 

ON COMMON STOCK 
The Beard of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a dividend of 60 cents per 
share on the outstanding 
Common Stock. payable May 
20, 1957 to share owners of 
record April 19, 1957. 


ny DIVIDEND ON 
PREFERRED STOCK 

The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows. payable July 1, 1957 to 
share owners of record June 


7, 1957. 
CLASS PER SHARE 
$4.50 $1,121 
$4.52 $1.13 
$4.16 $1.04 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY © 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Seruing Outstate Michigan 
SOR Ab iy, A 
ah 





increascc | 





a! the 
small surplus in the current fi- 
nancial vear after meeting from 
revenue all defense expenditures. 
all 
capital works expenditures and a: 
appropriation of £108.5 million tc 
the 
vestment Reserve. Although the 


equivalent of about 103,000! 


units and the capacities of the 
manufacturing plants are being 


increased. Automotive production 
started in 1948. 

Since 1954 four major overseas 
oil companies have placed in| 
operation four refineries and the | 
combined charging capacity of all 
Australian oil refineries. is now 
169,000 barrels per day. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
NATIONAL SHARES CORPORATION 


14 Wall Street, New York 
A dividend of twelve cenis (12c) per 
has been declared this day on the capital 
of the Corporation payable April 15, 
stockholder; of record at the 
ness March 29, 1957. 
JOSEPH S. 


share 
stock 
1957 to 
close of busi- 
STOUT, Secretary 


March 11, 1957 

















DIVIDEND NO. 70 


Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 


A Dividend of 


one dollar and 














twenty-five cents ($1.25) (Canadian) 
pe! share has been declared on the 
Capital Stock of this Company, pay- 
able June 10. 1957, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business,on 
May 10, 1957. 

J. F. McCARTHY, Treasurer. 











THe GarLock 
PackING CoMPANY | 
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March 

55D COMMON DIVIDEND No. 32 
At a meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors, held this day, a quarterly divi 
dend of 25¢ per share was declared 
on the common stock of the Com- 
pany, payable March 30, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March Ls. 195-7. 


H.B 


Piprce, Secretary | 





MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 28, 1957 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share was declared, payable 
March 26, 1957, to stockholders of 


14, 1957. 

An extra dividend of fifty  (50¢) | 
cents per share was declared, payable | 
March 26, 1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 
| 14, 1957. 





JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 


Treasurer 


REGULAR 

QUARTERLY 

DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has 
= 


| 


| 





declared this day 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 91 
This is a regular quarterly 
dividend of 

PER 


25¢ SHARE 


payable on May 15, 1957, 
to holders of record at close 
of business April 3, 1957. 

H. Edwin Olson 
Vice-President and Secretary 
March 7, 1957 





THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





THE SOUTHE 


INCORP 








The Board of Directors has de- 
clare! a quarterly dividend of 
7! the 
outstanding shares of common 
stock of the Company, payable 
on June 6, 1957 to holders of 
record at the close of business 
0 Mav 6, 1957. 

L. H. Jaecerr. 


Treasurer ar d Secretary 





4 cents per share on 











of business on March 22, 


record at the close of business March | 





59 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 








ew York & Honduras Rosarie 
Mining Company 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Mareh 13, 
NO. 418 


The Board uf Directors of this Company, at 
a Meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the first quarter of 1967, of 
One Dollar ($1.00) a share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company payable on March 
29, 1957, to stockholders of record at the elose 
1957, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


1957. 
DIVIDEND 


G. E. McDANIEL, 











SUPERCRETE LTD., 
ST. BONIFACE, MAN. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of 
Directors has declared a dividend of eight 
and one-quarter cents ($.0844) per share 
on the Common Capital stock of the com- 
pany in respect of which dividends have 
not been waived, payable April 1, 1957 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1957. 
Tiansfer books will not be closed. 
J. E. DUMAS, Secretary-Treasurer. 














WAGNER BAKING 
CORPORATION 
The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 81.75 per share on 
the 7% Preferred Stock payable 
April 1, 1957, to stockholders of 

record March 18, 1957. 
J. V. STEVENS, Secretary 





ROME CABLE 
Corporation 


})) ROME - NEW YORK 


72nd Consecutive Dividend 





1 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 72 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable March 28, 1957, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
on March 18, 1957. 


GERARD A. Wetss, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., March 7, 1957 











ri-Continental 
Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End 


Investment Company 


First Quarter Dividends 
30 cents a share 
on the COMMON STOCK 


672 cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable April 1, 1957 
Record Date March 19, 1957 


Kenneth H. Chalmers 


Secretary 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
i 




















RN COMPANY 


ORATED) 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY SYSTEM 


Serving the Southeast through: 
ALABAMA PoweER COMPANY 


Georcia Power COMPANY F? 


.* 


Guur Power Company 


Mississipe: Power COMPANY 


SOUTHERN Services, INc. ‘ 
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Every one has had the experi- 


Washington... 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C One 
of the stories most sadly in need 
of telling is what a terrible 
shortfall there will be in the 
actual economy results despite 
the sound and fury about how 
Congress is going to cut appro- 
priations, maybe with the help 
*% the Administration, maybe 
without it. 

And it needs telling because 
ne headlines between now and 
the end of the session are going 
‘a create the impression that 
tne job of economy is being 
aone, or at least being well 
started. As a matter of fact, 
without a violent revolution in 
public sentiment in favor of 
conomy, the most that can be 
»xpected out of Congress this 
year is an arresting of the rate 
of growth in government spend- 
ing. 

There is no dispute that Con- 
gress is receiving thousands ot 
letters from constituents ex- 
oressing concern over the spec- 
iacular rise in Federal spend- 
ing. There is likewise no dis- 
puting the fact that this, in turn, 
mas got some of the Congress- 
men worried and that they 
would like to do something 
about it, and in all sincerity. 

Even the White House admits 
that the Budget Bureau might 
have another look-see and pos- 
sibly recommend some _ cuts, 
@rovided they don’t hurt the 
~recious world-wide WPA. The 
dfouse Republican Policy Com- 
mittee solemnly resolved to cut 
expenditures, and this was no 
mere show put on to fool the 
suckers. Most of the men in that 
group are sincere economy ad- 
vecates. Even one of their num- 
ber who is a most notorious 
“isenhower sycophant is plain- 
iy worried that he will get his 
#@olitical head chepped off in 
Wovember 1958 if he does not 
mend his ways. 

Great Difficulties 

There are a couple score of 
men on Capitol Hill, members 
and staff, who are thoroughly 
informed and seasoned in their 
judgment on fiscal affairs. It 
is probably the unanimous opin- 
ion of these men privately that 
genuine economy—a real re- 
versal from Big Spending — is 
not achievabie under presently- 
foreseeable political circum- 
stances. 

They cite several explana- 
tions, and these explanations 
sre an outline of the practical 
difficulties of economy. 

It is noted that with two ex- 
ceptions there has not been a 
sustained, majority drive for 
economy since’ Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt smashed the historic 
weapon men devised to check 
the extravagant sovereign. This 
was the right of the citizen to 
demand payment in gold for the 
paper money ot the government. 


One of these exceptions was 
the Republican 80th Congress 
which went quite a way to cut 
expenditures with some ruth- 
fessness. The other was the ef- 
fort of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration for a year or so to trim 
mational security expenditures 
after the surrender in Korea. 


Cisenhower’s Performance 

As this space has previously 
noted frequently, the 
hower Administration likes to 
call fiscal 1953 a “Truman yea 
even though Eisenhower was in 
office for five months and 10 
days of that year. [t claims tt 


Eisen- 


And You 


level of expenditures was too 
entrenched by Truman’s 
policies for it to make substan- 
tial progress in that year toward 
its alleged goal of economy. 

Another 
may be the fact 
Truman’s last full year in of- 
fice, fiscal 1952, expenditures 
aggregated only $65,408 million 
even with the Korean’ war, 
which makes Mr. Eisenhower's 
low point of $64,570 million- 
a difference of $838 million only 
—look something less than spec- 
tacular. 

Except for military spending, 
however, Eisenhower did not 
make a noticeable cut in the 
cost of the Federal government 
from fiscal 1953 through fiscal 
1955, the low point. This is a 
statistical fact despite the im- 
mense publicity the alleged 
economy of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration obtained, and even 
though the supposition § that 
Eisenhower for a couple of years 
achieved economy has come to 
be accepted almost as national 
mythology. 

(Obviously first Joe Dodge 
and later Rowland Hughes, first 
and second budget directors, 
achieved some substantial sav- 
ings: their net effect, however, 
was only to arrest total non- 
defense spending from rising.) 


vell 
Well 


however, 
that during 


reason, 


Figures Compared 

Eisenhower's thesis that 1953 
was a Truman year has to be 
accepted; otherwise compara- 
tive figures make the Eisen- 
hower pretensions appear ri- 
diculous. 

In fiscal 1953 the 
spending of the 
ernment aggregated a total of 
$74,274 million; in 1955, the 
Eisenhower low point, this had 
dropped to $64,570 million, a 
decline of $9,704 million. 

Major national security spend- 
ing, however, in the two years, 
respectively, totaled $50,363 
million and $40,526 million. 
Major national security thus de- 
clined $9,737 million. The dif- 
ference represented a minus $33 
million. In other words, major 
national security declined by 
$33 million more than the total 
cost of government from fiscal 
1953 through 1955. 

More on the relevancy of this 
comparative performance later. 


budget 
Federal gov- 


Expenditures Underestimated 

Publicly the largest cut sea- 
soned economy advocates will 
assert as even a possible cut be- 
low Mr. Eisenhower's appropri- 
ation requests by Congress this 
year for 1958 is in the magni- 
tude of $3 billion. Privately the 
guesses are tor a poorer per- 
tormance. 

It seems probable that all 
things considered, the Federal 
government on a budget basis 
this current year will spend 
within a range of $3 billion more 
than the $68.9 billion Ejisen- 
hower estimated for the year. 
That current year’s’ estimates 
are awry is attested inferen- 
tially in the fact that the Treas- 
ury has been forced to borrow 
new money in part because ex- 
penditures are exceeding budget 
estimates and revenues are fall- 
ing below them. 


Maximum Performance 
Mr. Eisenhower's first and 
2at estimate of total spend- 

i958 is the $4 billion 

first estimate was for 


ecessary 


iS ror 


ea o > 
rH, Lie 
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"*l| always know the condition of the market the 


moment he comes 


in—when his stock 


is LOW ke’s 


‘HIGH’!”’ 


to add this $4 billion to the 
possible $3. billion of underes- 
timate for the current year. 


This is the range where econ- 
omy must be effective merely 
to hold budget spending down 
to the high levels that have 
aroused the concern of the pub- 
lic. The most optimistic guesses 
for appropriation cuts are only 
half this figure, the politically 
realistic estimates currently 
available, much less. 


In other words, what is pres- 
ently foreseen as a_ practical 
possibility in cutting appropria- 
tions will arrest only in part the 
rise beyond the official high es- 
timates that have aroused the 
concert. 


Unspent Appropriations 


On the other hand, the “budg- 
et” is only a guess as to what 
will be spent. The carryover of 
contract authorizations and ap- 
propriations at the beginning 
of fiscal 1958, according to the 
Budget document will aggre- 
gate just a little less than $70 
billion at the beginning of fis- 
cal 1958. 


In other words, if Congress 
did not appropriate a dime of 
money additional applicable to 
1958 and subsequent years, un- 
spent appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations would ag- 
gregate this minus $70 billion. 
In practical fact the govern- 
ment would be authorized to 
spend this $70 billion if Con- 
gress only paid for the salaries 
ot the spenders. 


Against such a carry-over of 
obligations, a reduction from 
amounts of new appropriations 
proposed by the President, of 





sav $3 billion, appears indeed 
to be a puny drive for economy. 
Effect of Cuts 

Finally, when Congress has 
created (and always expanded ) 
a government function, Congress 
could slash new appropriations 
until it was exhausted, but to 
little avail. That is because 
when Congress directs that a 
Federal function be undertaken 
or a subsidy be doled out, the 
Budget Bureau merely comes 
before the session of Congress 
in 1958 and asks for a deficiency 
appropriation to make good the 
putative economy of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Way to Save— 
Curtail Activities 

All this points down to one 
conclusion, the veterans in this 
business point out. There is no 
way to cut Federal spending 
except to curtail Federal ac- 
tivities. 

The shade trees around Wash- 
ington are full of grand schemes 


to save the Federal government | 


some money—short of repealing 
activities, functions and subsi- 
dies which cost money. One of 
the latest is the proposed S65- 
billion spending limit. If by 
some miracle this were adopted, 
it would be quietly over-ridden 
by the first appropriation which 
breached the ceiling, and since 
it would come later, would 
supersede. 


Fight Curtailment 

In point of political fact, what 
is considered as the only means 
of bringing about economy, the 
curtailing ot Federal activities 
and benefits, is hard to achieve. 


CARL MARKS & Co INC : 





2) BROAD STREET ° 
: HANOVER 2-0050 


FOREIGN SECURITIES SPECIALISTS 


NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 
TELETYPE NY 1 971 





ence of hearing the beneficiary 
of one Federal subsidy cussing 
out spending generally, and then 
going into a towering rage if 
some Senator seriously proposed 
to cut his job (if a Federal em- 
ployee), his subsidy (if a farm- 
er), and so on. 

Congress until the public 
clearly shows it means business, 
will operate on the tested po- 
litical fact that peopie seldom 
vote for an economy advocate, 
but the individuals and pressure 
groups hit by economy vote 
against the perpetrator thereof 
with vengeance. 


Eisenhower Lesson 

There are two lessons in the 
failure of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to cut civilian 
spending. One of them proves 
that when, as was the case with 
this Administration, not a single 
major entrenched subsidy is at- 
tacked and wiped out, the trend 
of spending is always upward. 

Second, the performance shows 
that no matter how exquisite 
is the advertising of a job that 
is not done, the job doesn’t get 
done. 


{This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capita! 
and may or may not coincide with. 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. ] 





Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Corporate Finance—E. F. Donald- 
son—The Ronald Press Co., 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y.—(Cloth)—$7.50. 

Crucible Product and Warehouse ° 
Catalog—Special Steels for Ali 
Industry—Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa.—( Paper ) 

First Helper’s Manual — Simpli- 
fied text on practical open 
hearth steelmaking—Dolomitic 
Refractories Association, 1279 
West Third Street, Cleveland 
13, Ohio—$3.00. 

Gifts of Securities to Children 
Save Income, Estate and Gift 
Taxes—-Business Reports, Inc.., 
Larchmont, N. Y.— (Paper) — 
On request. 

Money Management: Yoeur 
Clothing Dellar — Household 
Finance Corp., Prudential Plaza 
Chicago 1, I1l.—(Paper )—10c. 

Pension and Profit Sharing 
Plans and Clauses—Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 38, N. Y 
—$9.00. 

S. Excise Tax Guide, 1957 — 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
38. N. Y.—$3.00. 

World Trade Data Yearbook, 1957 
—Exporters’ Digest, 253 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.—$1.00 








TkKADING MARKETS 


Botany Mills 
A. S. Campbell Co. Com. 
Fashion Park 
Indian Head Mills 
United States Envelope 
Morgan Engineering 
National Co. 
Riverside Cement 
Flagg Utica 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Teletype 
HUbbard 2-1990 BS 69 
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31st Annual Dinner 


7 ington, H. D. K & Co., Boston; Harry D. Casper, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co.; Tom Frank Boyce, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Samuel Gold, New York Hanseatic Corporation; Gerald 
ae Gates, © |p nbarbere, Towbin Co.; Bob Silman, John J. O’Kane, Jr. Co. F. X. Kane, Gerald F. X. Kane & Co., New York; Fritz (Red) Johnson, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. 


Garry Glennon, Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Bernard Horn, Greene and Jay Sullivan, Hardy & Co.; Milton Pauley, Troster, Singer & Co.; 


: i voration; Charles Klein, ‘ : 
a ae ee a har — -_ Company; Robert L. Wallace, Troster, Singer & Co. Arthur Weigner, Lehman Brothers 





Jce Markman, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; Sal Rappa, F. S. Moseley & Co.; Sam Weinberg, 
S. Weinberg & Co.; John Leeds, Securities & Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C.; Frank Dunne, 
Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Charles Offerman, Troster, Singer & Co.; Walt Filkins, Troster, Singer & Co.; Francis J. Keenan, 
County Trust Company, Yonkers, N. Y.; Vincent P. Shea, Glore, Forgan & Co.; Bert Pike, 
Troster, Singer & Co. 


DERE REREEE 


Charles R. Clausen, Hoit, Rose & Co.; Norman Wilde, Janney, Dulles & Battles, Inc., Philadelphia; George E. Rieber, National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc.; Abner Goldstone, guest; 
Stephen Gucwa, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Don Hall, Hoit, Rose & Co. John R. Dunne, guest; Ralph C. Sheets, Blyth & Co., Ine. 
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At the Biltmore, March 8, 1957 


PICTORIAL 3 


M. Topol, Greene and Company; Harry Gumm, G. A. Saxton & Co.; Sam Kennedy, Yarnall, Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; Louis E. Walker, National Quotation Bureau; 
Biddle & Co., Philadelphia; Reginald Knapp, Ira Haupt & Co. Jim Durnin, H. D. Knox & Co., New York; Leo Charwat, Charwat Bros. 














William McKeever, Reynolds & Co.; Donald Hall, Hoit, Rose & James C. Sargent, Securities & Exchange Commission; David 
Company; Warrer Elges, A. M. Kidder & Co.; Harry Michels, Morris, David Morris & Co. 
Allen & Company 


Edward J. Enright, Executive Secretary, New York Security Dealers 
Assoc iation; Bert Seligman, Straus, Blosser & McDowell; Gene 
Stark, Bruns, Norderran & Co. 


Judgngbahaassraneae 


RRs 


Ws 


Dick Cass, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Jules Bean, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Jack Devaney, Arthur Vare, Kalb, Voorhis & Co.; James Jones, McManus & Walker; Sidney Holzman, McManus & 
Securities & Exchange Commission; Sidney Ornstil, Singer, Bean & Mavki>, Inc. Welker; Morton Weiss, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Murray Levin, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 


Bill McGivney, Hirsch & Co.; Stanley Barnet, Eastern Securities, Inc.; Paul Beerman, Bache & Co.; George A. Searight; Col. Henry C. Aholt, guest; Wm. O’Connor, guest; W. H. Nerlich, guest 
Frank Jannette, Eastern Securities, Inc.; Bob Wien, M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. 
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Charles H. Dowd, Hodson & Co.; George J. Springer, Hodson & Co.; Paul A. Brunn, Hedson & Co.; Charles Weil, H. Hentz & Co.; Connie Sheridan, Mitchell & Company; Larry Wren, Allen & Company 
2 George Geyer, Blair & Co., Inc. C. Merritt Coleman, Allen & Company 


Mel S. Wien, M. S. Wien & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Harry Smelin, Howard C. Allen, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc.; James Albert W. Foot, P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.; E. W. Koerber, guest; 
Fiushing, N. Y.; Julius Golden, Greene ard Company Dougherty, guest; Frederick L. Bock, John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co. Wistar Ambler, Wistar Ambler Company 
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Alvin A. Lebowitz, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Bernard Salmon, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; ick Seett, Courts & Co.; Guy R. Hogarth, Edward M. Bradley & Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn.; 
John R. Stein, Wm V. Frankel & Co., Inc.; Philip J. Chasin, Trust Company of North America; Richard Metzger, Courts & Co.; Mike Growney, McManus & Walker; Jack Levy, Singer, 
Benedict Kerrigcne, Thomson & McKinnon Bean & Mackie, Inc. 
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John Trubin, First Assistant Attorney General, New York State; Bill Moran, Securities & Exchange Joseph C Eagan, Frank C. Masterson & Co.; John J. O’Mara, Goodbody & Co.; Frank J. Orlando, Good- 
Commission, New York; John J. Kelly, National Association of Securities Dealers, New York; George body & Ca.; Edward F. Johnson, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.; Pat A. Giordana. Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
Parlin, Securities & Exchange Campinsion, New York; Ezra Weiss, Securities & Exchange 
ommission, New York 





